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THE COMMONS AND THE LORDS’ AMENDMENTS. 


HE House of Commons made very short work with the 
T Lords’ amendments on Thursday night. With one ex- 
ception, it rejected them one after another almost as fast as 
it could vote. It refused to allow any difference in the 
manner in which the scheme of rating affects the present 
and the new constituency. It cut out the special provision 
by which votes were to be given to Oxford and Cambridge 
undergraduates in borough elections. It would not examine 
the machinery by which the Lords had attempted to meet 
the main objection to the system of voting-papers. It 
would have nothing to do with voting-papers in any 
shape, and held them to be altogether abominable. The 
House was in no mood to be afraid of the Lords, or amiable 
towards them. It voted with more decision and greater 
consciousness of its own strength than on any previous occa- 
sion this Session. And in every case the Ministry was in 
favour of accepting the amendments of the Lords, so that all 
the help that these amendments could have from official 
support was given them. ‘There is not the slightest chance 
that the House of Commons will go back on any one of 
them, and therefore the Lords will yield after they have gone 
through the old quaint process of hearing from the leaders of 
the Opposition in the Commons the reasons which prove the 
Commons right and the Lords wrong. Mr. Disrarett made the 
best case for the Lords that he could, and said, what was very 
true, that whatever might have been the language used in 
the Lords, the amendments they practically suggested were not 
adverse to the main scope of the Bill, and that they had not 
shown any wish to use their legal power to thwart or 
delay Reform. Mr. GLapsTone would not concur in praising 
the Lords, because, as he said, they would not sanction amend~ 
ments to make the Bill more liberal than it had come from 
the Commons. This was expecting far more from them than 
could justly be expected. ‘That the Lords should not only not 
oppose a Bill which they avowedly thought very dangerous and 
mischievous, but should devise new methods of increasing its 
danger and its mischief, was too much to ask from them. What 
Mr. Disrazt1 praised them for, and justly praised them for, 
was that they had not made a vain and irritating resistance 
where they must ultimately be beaten, and had done nothing 
more than suggest amendments which left the vital part of the 
Bill untouched. They asked the House of Commons to 
reconsider certain points of minor importance. On all these 
points the Lords were, we think, wrong, and the Commons 
right; and therefore it is a good thing that the Commons have 
for the most part decided to uphold very strongly the right 
opinion, But this does not show that the Lords were not 
right in again submitting these points to the decision of the 
Lower House. 

On one point only, and that of considerable importance, 
the House of Commons decided to agree with the Lords. It 
has sanctioned the scheme by which, in twelve constituencies, 
’member will be returned by the minority. This conclusion 
Was not arrived at without a warm and vigorous discus- 
sion, and after the debate of Thursday night nothing new 
can be said on this much-contested subject that the present 
Parliament can care to hear. A new Parliament will 
‘pproach the subject with some experience to guide it, 
and with a sense of the large issues to which the principle 
of protecting minorities may lead. Although there was 
nothing very new in the debate, and there could be little 
that was new in the discussion of a matter so well 
discussed, yet there were one or two arguments on each 
ae which deserve notice. Mr. Buxron prided, himself on 

ving made the discovery of a bran-new argument in favour 
th the scheme. It would, he said, promote political life, for 

¢ minority which was crushed by the majority, and ren- 


dered torpid, stagnant, and politically dead, would wake up 
to new life and strive to carry a seat. This is not much ofa 
discovery. Of course, as a new seat would be created for 
the minority, there would be a stir in the minority to take 
what was given them. No man can doubt this. But 
what was meant, when it was said that the representation 
of minorities would lead to political stagnation, was not 
that a minority would not seize on the seat created for 
it, but that, after it had once done this, the fate of the con- 
stituency would be fixed. There could be no more contests; 
the majority would always have two seats, and the minority 
would always have one. On the other hand, Mr. Grap- 
STONE used an argument which we think very unsound and 
fatal to his cause. He said the minority in Liverpool 
was represented, because it was represented by such 
places as Honiton and Bridport. This seems mere trifling 
with the question. If the minority of Liverpool is to be 
represented at all, what worse possible way of repre- 
senting it could be devised than that a total stranger 
to it, not in communication with it, not influenced by it, 
but holding something like the same opinions, should 
go down to a decaying village in Devonshire and buy a 
seat in Parliament? This is not any representation of the 
minority of Liverpool, and it is obvious that when the little 
boroughs come to be abolished, if their true use is to repre- 
sent unconsciously distant minorities, the only thing to do 
will be to give the seats gained by disfranchising them to the 
minorities which they have existed to represent. Either 
minorities ought to be represented or they ought not, 
and if they ought to be represented, they may as well 
be represented directly. The only ground for resisting 
the representation of minorities is the broad ground that 
minorities ought not to be represented. One theory is that 
we want to get together 500 members who shall be a little 
England in miniature. The other theory is that we entrust 
certain specified communities with the task of saying who 
shall be the rulers and legislators of the country. As these 
communities, from the nature of things, are of a very 
diverse character, and as opinions in a nation neces- 
sarily change, the communities will at one time pronounce 
that one set, and at another time that another set, of men 
shall govern and legislate. The minority in the commu- 
nities or in Parliament may become the majority, and have 
its turn of power; but the business of the majority is to 
govern. 

The latter is, we conceive, the true principle of constitu- 
tional government ; and as the tendency of giving a member to 
the minority in twelve constituencies is to encourage the 
counter theory, we regret so far that the House of Commons 
has on this point yielded to the Lords. But it must be 
acknowledged that the decision of the Commons, even if 
wrong in itself, has present and temporary advantages. It 
ensures the passage of the Bill through the Lords, which is 
not saying much, for the Lords cannot really reject any pro- 
vision in a Reform Bill on which the Commons are decided. 
But it further makes the Bill almost palatable to those who 
dislike it in the country and in the Commons, and this is a 
good thing. It lessens the inevitable asperity which the 
triumphant career of Reform this Session has naturally 
wakened in countless bosoms. The opponents of Reform 
have had a hard and weary time of it lately. They 
have had every hope blighted one after another. All the 
checks and drawbacks on which they relied are gone. 
Now at last they have one triumph, and it seems as if 
this would reconcile them to their defeat. Besides, it is not 
at all true that the friends of Reform are all against this 
scheme for representing minorities. Most of them are, and 
the three men who have done most for Reform—Mr. Brieur, 
Mr. Guiapstonr, and Mr. Disrazti—are all against it; but 
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there are undoubted supporters of Reform who advocate this 
scheme, not as the Lords advocated it, as a check on demo- 
cracy, but as a measure of justice. It is not perhaps to be 
regretted that an experiment, even if founded on a wrong 
principle, should be tried on a very small scale, when it 
conciliates the Lords, appeases the opponents of Reform, 
and carries out the wishes of many Reformers. No political 
party will lose or gain by it; or if there is any loss, it will not 
be on the Liberal side. Whether this scheme of representing 
minorities is to be really made a part of our English political 
system is a point reserved for the decision of a Parlia- 
ment which, it may be supposed, will judge it on its own 
merits, and not as an antidote to the very measure of Re- 
form by which that Parliament will have been called into 
existence. 


THE CRETAN INSURRECTION. 


feo Cretan insurrection seems to be virtually over, 
and the cessation of so sanguinary a struggle is in 
itself an unmixed advantage. The annexation of the island 
to the kingdom of Greece would have been, in some 
respects, a more satisfactory result, but there would have been 
much evil in the encouragement of rebellion and foreign 
intervention in Continental Turkey. After all the drawbacks 
which may be allowed on account of fiction and exaggeration, 
the Christian population of Crete must be admitted to have 
shown heroic resolution. Their allies on the mainland of 
Greece have also made considerable efforts, and the oflicers 
and crews of their blockade-running vessels have exhibited 
the daring seamanship which is a national virtue. There 
can be no doubt that the revolt was promoted by foreign 
emissaries; and the insurgents may probably complain with 
justice of the failure of their instigators to supply effectual 
aid, The grievances which were alleged at the outset 
were purely conventional, nor is there any reason to sup- 
pose that the people of Crete had been recently subjected 
to peculiar oppression. It is certain that no attempt was 
made to obtain redress by peaceable remonstrance, for a 
circular appeal to the European Governments was issued 
simultaneously with the ostensible petition to the SULTAN. 
Under the Turkish Government neither Christians nor Ma- 
hometans are accustomed to a perfect administration, but 
the chieftains who organized and maintained the late rebellion 
must previously have enjoyed a considerable share of freedom. 
Their military calculations were in some degree justified by 
their success in keeping the war alive for more than a year. 
The insurgents may fairly have reckoned on a diplomatic 
or forcible intervention within that period, and the 
disappointment of their hopes may be mainly attributed 
to the prudent firmness of Lord Sranuey. ‘The refusal 
of the English Government to concur in the restless policy 
of France and Russia has saved Turkey from an immi- 
nent danger. The despatch on the Eastern question which 
has lately been forwarded to the Russian Ministers at different 
Courts fully explains the meaning of the proposed intervention 
in the aflairs of Crete. The overbearing demand of in- 
dependence for every separate community in the Turkish 
Empire must necessarily be unconnected with any special 
circumstances which might have justified a pressure on the 
Porte for concessions to the Cretan insurgents. The Russian 
Government is exceptionally remarkable for its proneness 
to religious persecution, and for the absolute supremacy of 
Imperial functionaries over all local authorities; but, in 
Turkey, the Emperor of Russia finds it his duty to vindi- 
cate both religious freedom and an extreme form of municipal 
independence. It is well known that Prince GortscHakorr’s 
circular has been preceded by abortive attempts to organize 
rebellion in different parts of the Suttran’s dominions. If the 
Russian armies which have lately been concentrated in the 
Southern provinces of the Empire are pushed across the 
frontier, they may not improbably succeed in conquering a 
portion of Turkish territory ; but the threatened invasion will 
be a wanton breach of the peace, as well as a challenge to the 
Western Powers and to Austria, and the chance that it will 
be attempted has been visibly diminished by the complete or 
approximate suppression of the Cretan revolt. Perhaps it 
may be thought expedient, in the first instance, to restore 
order in the Christian principality which at present devotes 
its energies to robbing and murdering the Jews. 

There is reason to believe that the slow progress of 


the Turkish arms has in some degree been caused by an 
indisposition to unne bloodshed. The extravagant 


stories of Turkish cruelty which have originated in the imagi- 
nation of Greek journalists appear not even to symbolize the 
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real state of the case. Omar Pasua and his colleagues have 
given the insurgents opportunities of retreat ; they have 
supplied the villages with food; and they have even facili. 
tated the escape of women and children to the opposite coast 
The steady advance of the Turkish Commander-in-Chief { 
the centre of the insurrection has not been.signalized by an 
extraordinary slaughter; nor is any activity displayed in 
investigating the complicity of that part of the population 
which is ostensibly engaged in peaceful pursuits. The 
heaviest suffering imcurred in the last Polish revolt was 
caused by the reckless severity of the Russian Govern. 
ment after open resistance had ceased; but the more care. 
less Turkish officials will be perfectly satisfied with the 
restoration of passive and compulsory obedience. An 
indignation which they may cherish will be directed rather 
against foreign sympathizers than against turbulent moun- 
taineers, who have followed their natural instincts in re. 
belling. It is difficult for more impartial observers to under- 
stand the character or the conduct of the Greeks. The 
volunteers from the Kingdom, and their private or public 
abettors, must be supposed to have sympathized with the cause 
of independence and annexation; but it is stated on the highest 
authority that other Greeks have furnished the Turkish Go- 
vernment with money and arms to overpower the Cretan in- 
surgents. Religious animosities have perhaps something to do 
with the conflict of opinion and policy, for the Athenian hier. 
archy has offended the Orthodox Patriarch of Constantinople by 
affecting a certain ecclesiastical independence; and the Greeks 
who live under Turkish rule may probably hate schismatics 
more sincerely than they sympathize with patriotic struggles for 
freedom. As long as the Greeks are divided amongst them- 
selves even on the vital question of Turkish supremacy, they 
can scarcely expect Western Europeans to be enthusiastic on 
behalf of the general emancipation of their race. It seems 
indeed that, although money and verbal encouragement are 
welcome, the Greek auxiliaries of the Cretan insurrection 
were not anxious to enlist alien recruits. A set of ill- 
informed Italian volunteers found, on their arrival in Crete, 
not only that all the accounts which had tempted them to join 
in the campaign were outrageously false, but that they were 
themselves regarded with jealousy and dislike by their new 
associates. Cosmopolitan enthusiasts are liable to similar 
mistakes; and it must be admitted that GariBaLpI was as 
rationally occupied in despatching reinforcements to the 
insurgents in Crete as in wriiing letters of congratulation 
to Mr. Beates. The Greek cause was the more respectable 
cf the two, but it was equally remote from the proper 
business of an Italian patriot. Intrusive conspirators against 
the Turkish Government are only to be regarded as pro- 
moters of random mischief, as long as they attempt to over- 
throw existing institutions without a clear conception of the 
alternative which must be substituted. Neither the Greeks 
nor any of the other subject races are at present in a position 
to take the place of the Turks by assuming the government 
of the Empire. GarrpaLp1 probably supposes that European 
Turkey is inhabited by a population of Christian Grecks, 
systematically oppressed by a handful of Mahometans. Less 
ignorant and impulsive politicians ought to be practically 
wiser. 


Notwithstanding the failure of intrigues in Crete, in Bul- 
garia, and in Thessaly, it is possible that the Russian Govern- 
ment may still be bent on war. The disquieting rumours of 
preparations in Germany and in France may perhaps be 
thought to indicate a safe opportunity for Russian aggrandize- 
ment. It is generally supposed that Russia and Prussia are 
closely united in policy, through a common hostility to Austria 
and jealousy of France ; yet it is diflicult to believe that 
Prussia would, without possibility of gain, engage m an 
Eastern crusade for the aggrandizement of Russia. The 
leading Power of Germany cannot wish to see the Lower 
Danube in the hands of an alien and formidable Power. The 
Danubian Principalities must become Russian before any pro- 
found impression is made on Turkey, and it cannot be desirable 
for Germany to be overlapped by Russia from the Baltic to the 
Euxine. ‘The philanthropic and religious pretexts of Russian 
ambition are the most cynical of political fictions. ‘The Power 
which crushed Poland is not entitled to become the champion of 
oppressed races in Turkey. The Roman Catholic Church is 
persecuted in Russia with a systematic rigour which contrasts 
strongly with the indifferent tolerance of Mahometan Turkey. 
In the dominions of the SuiTan, the only religious oppression 
which prevails is practised by the Greek clergy on their co- 
religionists. When an excuse for war was wanted thirteen 
years ago, it was necessary to go as far as Jerusalem ~~ 
supposed injury to the orthodox iaith ; and even im the 
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{mous dispute about the keys of the Sepulchre the Turks 
wae professedly and undeniably neutral. If war is really 
it will not be evaded by any timid concession on 
the part of the Porte. Long experience has shown that Turkey 

‘ng nothing by deference to Russia, and the successful resist- 
mee to foreign interference in the matter of Crete will serve 
gs an argument on the side of firmness. The victory of the 
Turkish army over a handful of gallant mountaineers is not to 
be regarded with unmixed satisfaction, but the rejection of the 
.jnsidious demands of Russia and of the capricious counsels of 
France is creditable to the sagacity and courage of the Porte. 
A more vigorous Government would have crushed the insur- 
rection at once by superior force, but the Suntan and his 
Minister appear to have relied on the inevitable triumph of 
superior numbers and discipline. They may probably have had 
reasons of their own for believing that the great Powers would 
not interfere, and the result has verified their calculations. 
When the rebellion has been finally suppressed, the Govern- 
ment will be comparatively secure against similar experiments 
inother parts of its dominions. xcept on its own frontier, 
the Government of Greece can offer no annoyance to its 

werful neighbour, and disaffected subjects will not be dis- 

sed to rely on the remote contingency of Russian aid. It 
is possible that past and present dangers may create a dispo- 
sition to reform the numerous abuses which still prevail 
throughout the Empire. ‘The process of reform is at least 
equally slow in the Kingdom of Greece. 


THE BILL AS IT PASSED THE LORDS. 


HE House of Lords appears to occupy a very curious 

position in the world of English politics. It is either 
abused or patronized, but no one seems to respect it. The 
patronage bestowed on it appears even more disrespectful 
than the abuse. If it does what its critics are pleased to 
think proper and becoming, and makes a stroke on their side, 
then it is pufled and praised, and stated to be saving the 
country. it is the assembly where real wisdom is to be 
found, it is so sensible and calm and high-minded. If, acting 
on precisely the same principles, and impelled by precisely 
the same motives, it comes to a vote that its critics do not 
like, it is set down as a foolish reactionary set of busybodies. 
When it pronounced by a large majority for the repre- 
sentation of minorities, it was credited with a peculiar 
intuitive power of understanding the real secrets of the 
English Constitution. When, by .a majority equally de- 
cisive, it pronounced in favour of voting-papers, it was 
told that it had forfeited the golden opinion it had won, 
and showed itself utterly unacquainted with the true wishes 
and needs of the country. An institution which is treated in 
this way, which does not and cannot resent such treatment, 
and for which society, it may be supposed, thinks such treat- 
ment quite.good enough, is in a very dangerous way. It is 
much better in the sphere of politics to be hated than to 
be despised, and the weakness of the Lords is shown, not 
so much by the mode in which the House has treated the 
Reform Bill, or by the vituperation poured on it by ex- 
treme partisans for having dared to meddle with the Bill 
at all, as by the license with which those who affect 
to think well of it conceive themselves entitled to praise 
it as very wise, or blame it as very silly, according as it 
humours or opposes their caprices. ‘Che conductors of emi- 
nent journals evidently think that although they are inferior 
to the Commons, and not on more than an equality with the 
Ministry, they are vastly superior to the Lords. Perhaps they 
are right, but, if so, the end of the House of Peers as it exists 
at present cannot be iar off. But it cannot be said that 
the Lords committed any offence of a very heinous kind, 
Although they disliked the Bill altogether, they did not 
Teject it, nor materially alter it. This is no merit, for they 
could not have done so if they wished. They are not in 
these days a second Chamber having an equal voice 
with the Commons on all questions. Whatever theory 

us, practice and experience and common sense assure 
us that, on all questions where the nation and the House 
of Commons have made up their minds, the House of 
lords must yield. But although the general scheme of a 
measure may be accepted, there are subsidiary points on 
Which a second Chamber, not having an equal power with 
the real governing Chamber, may invite the body which 
Practically decides to reconsider its decision. If we are to 
Judge the Lords from this point of view, we have only to 
wk whether they chose the proper kind of minor questions 
on which to ask this reconsideration. It appears to us that 


they did this. At first they made the mistake of alter- 
ing the lodger franchise, by which they inflicted a large 
measure of disfranchisement on those whom the Commons 
were willing to enfranchise. But Lord Dersy put this 
right, and swept away the idle little policy of Lord 
Matmessury just as Mr. Disrarti has so often swept away 
this Session the various nine-pins nominally attached to the 
Ministry. The original figure of the copyhold franchise it 
was left to the Commons to restore. But on two points 
the Lords formally asked the Commons to reconsider their 
decision, These points were voting-papers, and the repre- 
sentation of minorities. We do not for a moment suppose that, 
if the Commons had adhered to their original decision on these 
heads, the Lords would have offered any further opposition. 
It was entirely for the Commons to say whether the changes 
made by the Lords should stand. That the Lords had made 
these changes afforded no argument for accepting or rejecting 
them. The Commons ought only to judge them on their own 
merits; but they are points which it was not to be regretted 
should be again submitted to argument and decision. They 
were neither of them party questions, and on both much was 
to be said for and against. In both cases we think the House 
of Lords wrong, and that the Bill would have been much 
better if left as it passed the Commons. But a great many 
persons whose opinions are entitled to respect think otherwise, 
and it was not undesirable that these points should be dis- 
cussed once more before the Bill becomes law. 


If the scheme for voting proposed by Lord Sa.issury is 
regarded dispassionately, it will be found to have obviated 
some of the patent objections which were offered to the proposal 
as originally made. ‘The papers were all to be signed after the 
writ had been received, and before the day of polling. The 
votes were to be recorded, and announced publicly on the day 
of polling, and the paper, when once signed, was to be in the 
custody of the magistrate, and not of the voter or election 
agent. Further, the right to vote personally was not taken 
away by the mere application for the voting-paper, but by the 
use before the magistrate of the paper when received. ‘Lhese 
provisions disposed of many of the grounds on which the 
scheme of allowing electors to vote by papers had been resisted. 
The picture of the election agent carrying hundreds of votes 
in his pocket till within an hour of the close of the poll, and 
then suddenly producing them, fades away altogether. Nor is 
it obvious how there could be any encouragement to fraud 
given beyond what must exist in every large constituency. It 
is true that voters might be personated before a magistrate, but 
it is equally easy to personate them at the polling-booth; and 
the check on fraud before the magistrate would be stronger, 
because the agent, who is personally known to the magistrate, 
must be guilty of it, whereas the person who declares himselt 
at the polling-booth to be a voter is vouched for by no one. 
That the use of voting-papers would be a means of intimida- 
tion seems to us, however, as true as ever. ‘The voter would 
be pounced on by the agent, and led submissively and help- 
lessly to sign his paper before a magistrate. ‘The real pressure 
which would be exercised through voting+papers would 
be exercised on that large class of electors who do not 
wish to vote at all. This numerous class would be de- 
prived of the excuses by which they have hitherto eluded 
the necessity of affronting those whose claim on their 
vote they recognise, or else of giving up that self-respect 
which is lost when a man votes against his convictions. ‘The 
most serious point for consideration, however, when the intro- 
duction of voting-papers is proposed, is that they must neces- 
sarily and at once lead to the adoption of the ballot. If the 
fear of disagreeable consequences is to be allowed to operate 
as a reason why one set of electors should have a peculiar 
mode of voting invented for them, it must also operate as a 
reason why another set of voters should have a system intro- 
duced that is suitable, to their needs. Voting by voting- 
papers is really secret voting, for the voters avow that they 
want some protection against the public discharge of a public 
duty. This is exactly what is avowed by those who ask for 
the ballot; and if voting-papers are a device to screen the 
rich from the hustling and confusion of an election mob, the 
ballot will be the corresponding protection required by the 
poor against the tyranny of landlords and employers. 

Mr. Bricut spoke as strongly at Manchester as he did 
subsequently in the House of Commons against the re- 
presentation of minorities. But when he stated that the 
proposal came in each House from a bitter enemy of Re- 
form, he might, if he had wished to be fair, have added that 
it was supported in each House by some of those whose 
zeal ior Reform is undoubted. Lord Hovenroy, for ex- 
ample, voted for it, and Lord Hoveuron is about the only 
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peer who has advocated Reform, not as a sad necessity, but as 
a good thing in itself. In the Commons, some of the leading 
Reformers voted with Mr. Lowe. On the other hand, it is 
incorrect to say that all the rising Liberals are in favour 
of the scheme, for some of the most promising are entirely 
against it; nor can it be asserted that all the arguments are 
on the side of those who think minorities ought to be repre- 
sented. The opinions of foreign critics are also without much 
value. They are opinions of persons who happen at the 
present crisis to be outvoted. »The real or imaginary 
Americans who affect to lament that their country has not 
adopted some scheme for having minorities represented, also 
show in every line they write that they wish the majority 
obtained by the Republican party had been the other 
way. M. Prévost-Parapon and the other representatives 
of the Orleanist party think how very pleasant it would 
be if some machinery were set going which would afford 
them a perpetual opportunity of worrying the French Govern- 
ment. Every now and then a tyrannical majority abuses 
power; but the certain redress for this lies in the altered its 
temper of the country after time sufficient for modera- 
tion to gain force has elapsed. After a civil war the conquer- 
ing faction is almost always oppressive. The popular bodies 
which met after the restoration of the Sruarrs in England, 
after that of the Boursons in France, and after the subjuga- 
tion of the South in the United States, were all violent and 
oppressive. But when the tide of popular feeling subsides, the 
passions of such assemblies grow fainter. And it may be feared 
that a majority in critical times will not suffer its action to 
be thwarted by a minority which has been elected under an 
artificial system, and which confessedly only represents a 
minority of a constituency. In quiet times the presence of 
these representatives of minorities would necessarily tend to 
weaken the Executive. For, in the first place, the threat of a 
dissolution would be powerless when every member was made 
secure of his seat; and, in fact, it was one of the chief 
attractions which the scheme possessed for the Peers, that it 
would make election contests almost impossible. And, in the 
next place, the Executive is already far too much paralysed 
by men who are incapable of taking a decided line or up- 
holding a resolute policy ; and members who sit for minorities, 
and who have never to consult the popular voice, or to reflect 
popular feeling, will be apt to swell the numbers of those who 
are quite content that the Government should remain perpetu- 
ally inactive, 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL TITLES ACT. 

Te the younger generation of politicians the revived con- 

troversy on the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill has probably 
been almost unintelligible; nor are those who shared in the 
silly or hypocritical panic of 1851 anxious to recall the 
memory of their own delusion, or subserviency to popular 
clamour. The late Report of Mr. M‘Evoy’s Committee shows 
how much easier it is to perpetrate a blunder than to retrieve 
it, for it seems almost necessary to choose between a prohi- 
bition of Roman Catholic ecclesiastical titles and a partial 
recognition of their validity. Before Parliament thought fit 
to legislate on the subject, there was not the smallest occasion 
for the State to notice the pretensions of prelates who derive 
their rank from a foreign authority. In Ireland the Bishops 
had always taken their titles from their dioceses, since the 
time when their alleged predecessors had enjoyed the tempo- 
ralities of their respective sees. It was one of the characteristic 
symptoms of the brief madness provoked by the so-called 
Papal Aggression, that, in revenge for « Brief which related 
exclusively to England, Parliament thought fit to pass a penal 
measure against Ireland, where there had been no pretence 
of aggression. The ditlicult task of excelling the Roman Court 
iu formal absurdity was, under the auspices of Lord Joun 
tussELL’s Government, and with the assent of all parties 
except the followers of Sir Ropert Peet, effectually accom- 
plished. In the summer or autumn of 1850 it occurred to 
the Pore and his advisers that the time had arrived to sub- 
stitute a territorial hierarchy in England for a provisional 
establishment administered by Vicars Apostolic, and not by 
regular Bishops. It is alleged, by the religious community 
which is exclusively interested in the matter, that a territorial 
episcopacy is a comparatively constitutional organization, 
securing to bishops and priests certain valuable rights under the 
canon law. It was asuflicient vindication of the measure that it 
proceeded from the proper authority, aud that it was re- 
garded as expedient by those who were affected by its pro- 
visions. If the red tape of Rome had been of the modern 
and familiar pattern, the introduction of the new system 
would have caused no more emotion than a corresponding 


change in the arrangements of the Wesleyan Conference; but 
it pleased the Porr, or some of his subordinates, to execute a 
flourish of ecclesiastical trumpets, as if to celebrate the reunion 
of England with the Holy See. Papal documents are often 
misunderstood because the versions which appear in modern 
languages are mere translations from the wordy medimval 
Latin, which, having through long usage incorporated itself into 
a confused mass of metaphors and exaggerations, has become 
a mere vehicle for fiction or mendacity. The Brief which esta. 
blished the new episcopacy recited with much edifying am-+ 
plification the satisfaction of the Holy Father in conferring an 
inestimable blessing, intermitted for three centuries, on the 
most flourishing kingdom of England ( jlorentissimum regnum 
Anglie). Having never recognised English history since the 
time of Queen Exizasetu, His Howiness could not even con- 
descend to know that the most flourishing Kingdom of England 
had expanded under Queen Anne into Great Britain, and 
under Georce III. into the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland. England, however, was the only victim of the 
rhetorical aggression by which an Archbishopric and several 
Bishoprics were constituted under titles carefully distinguished 
from those of the Anglican Establishment. The Bishop of Ox- 
FrorD afterwards pathetically complained that the hierarchy had 
been despatched, as it were, into a heathen country never 
yet blessed with Christianity or with bishops; but it was a 
redeeming feature in the Brief that Canterbury, London, 
Oxford, and other English sees were elaborately omitted in 
the list of titles. No similar respect had been shown to 
Diana of the Ephesians when a Christian bishop was first 
installed at Ephesus. 


The anger of the English nation was greatly kindled when 
the Porr’s decree, with all its ornamental figures of speech, 
appeared in the newspapers. The common forms of the Roman 
Chancery were construed as literally as if the multiples of single 
articles formerly used in pleading had been supposed to repre- 
sent the exact number of items for which an action was brought. 
An eminently Protestant community almost doubted whether 
it had not been unconsciously converted, because the fact 
seemed to be assumed by the Papal Circular. The com- 
motion might have cooled gradually down if the Porz had 
not, as a part of his scheme, promoted Dr. Wiseman to the 
Sacred College, and made him at the same time Archbishop 
of Westminster. The new Cardinal, who among his many 
accomplishments never acquired the faintest comprehension 
of the English character, celebrated his accession by a pom- 
pous epistle, composed in the most flatulent style of bom- 
bast, and fantastically dated from the Flaminian Gate. The 
effect of the two documents was to inspire a Protestant 
nation with inarticulate rage, while both the Pore and the 
Carprna probably thought that a beneficial measure had been 
introduced in the most unexceptionable manner. Before the 
popular irritation had reached the highest pitch, Lord Jouy 
Russett thought proper, in his celebrated letter to the 
Bishop of Duruam, to identify himself as Prime Minister 
with the vulgar clamour, and to denounce the religious 
practices of the Roman Church as superstitious mummeries. 
fle afterwards explained that it was only when the ob- 
noxious ceremonies were used in the English Church that 
he objected to their character; but the Roman Catholics 
justly replied that mummeries were mummeries, and that 
the Minister had published his manifesto in answer to an 
act which emanated, not from Oxford or from Exeter, but 
from Rome. It is said, perhaps on the authority of con- 
jecture, that the Cabinet received with much astonishment 
Lord Joun Russett’s communication of the Durnax letter. 
Lord Patmerston, according to the same account, asked 
if the letter had been sent to the newspapers; and on 
receiving an affirmative answer, he remarked that there was 
no use in discussing the document The Prive Minister 
was forced to redeem his hasty pledge by passing through 
Parliament the useless and offensive Bill which has lately 
been considered by the Select Committee. Every statesman, 
and a great majority of either House, fully appreciated 
the folly of a measure which was nevertheless passed by 
large majorities in deference to the supposed wish of the 
community. In a country where any man may at his 
pleasure call himself a rajah, a cacique, or a Grand Master 
of an Order, the assumption of a limited number of inope- 
rative titles was made exceptionally penal. ‘There is nothing 
more ridiculous than a persecution which is not intended to 
create danger or even annoyance. The authors of the 
Ecclesiastical Titles Bill would have been disappointed if 
it had been enforced; and from 1851 to the present day It 
has not been vindicated by a single prosecution. An Inqui- 
sitor might well despise an empty affectation of intolerance. 
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“Tt is. possible that the Roman Catholics may suffer some 
nvenience from the illegal character which has been at- 
errr to their hierarchical system ; and if the administration 
of their charitable or ecclesiastical funds is embarrassed by 
the existing law, they are obviously entitled to relief. Mr. 
\MEvoy, who carried the Report of the Committee by his 
casting vote, naturally desires to take the opportunity of 
securing to the prelates of his communion a qualified recog- 
ition by the State; but the safest remedy for the evil would 
7 the simple repeal of the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill. It is idle 
to pretend that the prerogative of the Crown, or the rights of 
the peopk, can be infringed by the claim or by the exercise 
of a voluntary jurisdiction. Every man has a right to 
any other man in all lawful matters, and a Roman 
oo ole bishop is entitled to exercise unlimited spiritual 
despotism over priests or laymen as far and as long as they 
choose to acknowledge his authority. The affront supposed 
to be offered to England by the despatch of missionaries 
4s to a heathen country is entirely within the competence of 
the Pore. The Patriarch of ConsTaNTINOPLE, or the Lama of 
Tgset, is equally at liberty to parcel out England into ima- 
gina dioceses or districts for the more convenient exer- 
cise of his religion. ‘The English Government is estopped 
from the argument that one diocese cannot hold two bishops, 
by the injudicious establishment of a Protestant see which 
includes the eminently Roman Catholic island of Malta. A 
late Bishop of Gibraltar, with an ultra-episcopal passion for 
hot water, attempted to perform the functions of his office in 
the centre of the Roman Catholic world; but the majority of 
the resident English held that the Pore, with all his faults, 
was, after all, legitimately Bishop of Rome. It is almost sur- 
prising that, during the continuance of the Protectorate, an 
English bishop was not appointed to Corfu, which already 
enjoys the presence of two archbishops, representing respec- 
tively, in their titles and in their reciprocal comminations, the 
Greek and Latin Churches. 


The Committee recommends the alternative plan of allowing 
the Roman Catholic prelates to use their titles with a prefix 
which will distinguish them from their rivals of the Establish- 
ment. It will probably hereafter be found expedient for 
the State to enter into formal relations with the Irish 
hierarchy; but the proposal of the Committee is premature 
and incomplete, and it is inapplicable to England. Where no 
special privileges are conceded, there ought to be a cor- 
responding absence of restrictions. If a gentleman chooses to 
call himself Archbishop of Westminster, the recognition of his 
title or rank by private persons will be entirely regulated by 
their own discretion. In public documents, or in State cere- 
monies, the Roman Catholic prelate is only known as having 
received consecration, and not as the spiritual ruler of an 
English see. An Anglican bishop holds an exactly analogous 
position in Scotland, except that strict Presbyterians refuse to 
admit his sacred character. There is no law against the as- 
sumption of the title of Bishop of Edinburgh, and there ought 
to be no law against a similar claim in Birmingham. No 
Dissenting minister is restrained from representing himself 
as the authorized spiritual teacher of a parish, or from indulging 
himself in the most sanguine hopes and prophecies of the future 
destiny of the Erastian incumbent. ‘The Pore may safely be 
allowed to forget the existence of Protestants in England, in 
the same spirit in which CorroLanus banished the Romans 
when he went into exile. For the present, the Roman Ca- 
tholic bishops and clergy in England claim simply their un- 
doubted right of pursuing their spiritual career without 
meurring civil disabilities. 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS AND INDIA. 


Homan ingenuity never devised a more extraordinary 

system than that by which we govern India. ‘The 
supreme authority is lodged in a Minister whose tenure of 
tice depends on the opinion which the House of Commons 
bas, hot of him, but of a large number of persons who are 
‘sociated with him in the Ministry. As a general rule, he is 
by no means a conspicuous member of the Ministry, for India 
does not interest England much, and to relegate a colleague 
io the Government of, India is thought a polite and easy way 
ot shelving him. Lord De Grey was thought capable of 
governing India at a moment’s notice, and so was 
Starrorp Nortacore. Occasionally the office is offered 
‘oa man who does not throw away the opportunity. 
fy td Cranzorne, to the surprise of those who appointed 
_ and to that of all but the few who knew him, made 
"ie best Minister that India has ever had the fortune to 


possess; and both Lord Srantey and Lord Hawirax were 
able men, with ample knowledge and large views. But the 
real opinion formed of what is required in an Indian 
Minister may be learned from such appointments as that of 
Lord De Grey. Below this Minister, who may be Lord 
Cransorne and may be Lord De Grey, comes a Council 
consisting of the most eminent retired Indian officials; 
and this Council, while it can prevent its chief from 
spending a single sixpence without its consent, is totally 
without any control over him on the minutest question of 
general policy. The ultimate authority is of course the 
House of Commons, and from the House of Commons is 
carefully excluded nearly every man of great Indian ex- 
perience and knowledge, for almost all eminent Indians 
are in the Council, and no member of the Council may 
sit in the House. The House of Commons, with a Minister 
to guide it who may very probably know nothing of India 
at all, and with almost all eminent Indians excluded from it, 
sets to work to govern India, There never was such a 
wonderful piece of Governmental machinery ; but there is 
something more wonderful still, and that is its success. In 
a most surprising way the House of Commons does really 
contribute largely to the good government of India. When 
it takes up an Indian question, it generally takes it up 
to some purpose, and does great good. It gives the Go- 
vernment of India a sound and wholesome tone; and when 
so much is to be said against the House of Commons, this, 
which is so much in its favour, ought to be said for it. It 
does not make party questions of Indian affairs, but deals 
with them in a large and equitable spirit. Whenever the 
Indian Minister is a man of spirit and ability, it takes 
interest even in the ordinary details of Indian govern- 
ment. Last year Lord Cransorne made the Indian Budget 
entertaining. But even without this, if a question of real 
magnitude arises, the House comes to the discussion with 
zest, and makes its opinion felt in a way that no one in 
India can afford to disregard. Within a very few days two 
Indian questions have successively occupied the attention 
of the House ; and both in discussing the Orissa famine and 
the Simla Court-Martial the House of Commons has done 
itself great credit, and has materially assisted the right 
government of India. 


We will take, first, the case of the Simla Court-Martial, and 
in doing so we will not agitate again the vexed question 
as to the conduct of Sir Witt1am MansrieLp. He has stated 
his case to the world, and every one can form an 
opinion on it. But let us look at the action of the 
House of Commons in the matter. In the first place, 
it compelled the production of the despatch of the Duke 
of CampripGe. Evidently, in doing this, it did no more than 
justice. Captain Jervis had been publicly punished, and 
if Sir Wittiam Mansrietp also was to blame, it is only 
fair he should be publicly reprimanded. The criticism oi 
Sir MansrieLp on this despatch has also been 
published, and every one has thus had an opportunity of 
seeing what Sir Witt1am Mansrietp had to say in his 
own defence. This is quite right; and it is impossible to 
say that the criticism bestowed on the Duke of Camsripce 
was at all weak or tame, or was rendered impotent by an 
exaggerated sense of the respect due from the writer to 
the person whom he was addressing. But the public is thus 
placed in possession of the whole case, and we are sure that 
the public wishes only to do justice, that it is not inclined to 
think lightly of the services of so distinguished an officer as 
Sir Witt1am MansFieLp, and that it would be only too glad 
if, on a review of the whole story, it could satisfy itself that 
Sir Wittiam MansrizLp was right. An officer holding high 
command, who does right in trying circumstances, or who, 
if he makes a mistake, makes it in a generous and gentlemanly 
manner, is quite certain to retain the confidence ot the public. 
No harm, therefore, is done to the commanding officer, unless 
indeed his conduct has been such as to make him sink de- 
servedly in public esteem, while complete justice is done to 
every one concerned by all the facts being brought before the 
House of Commons. And, in the next place, the discussion 
in the House of Commons set at rest a matter of very con- 
siderable importance. Surely it is a matter of interest to the 
whole nation to know, once for all, what are the duties of a 
British officer. Sir Mawsrieip had his notions of 
what these duties are when the British officer happened 
to be an aide-de-camp, and, to set all doubts at rest, 
he committed his views to writing, and formally insisted 
on having them carried out. It appears that Sir Wittiam 
MansrizLD thought that it was part of the ordinary and 
recognised duty of a soldier and gentleman in the position of 
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an aide-de-camp not only to look after jams and pickles, 
mutton and chickens, but to take daily and hourly orders from 
@ woman, to usher in her guests, to invent small talk for their 
amusement, and to endure the extreme misery of staying in 
the room until they chose to leave. These were military 
duties—the duties of an English soldier in a position of 
trust. Sir Mansrrecp would probably have 
owned that, if he had had himself to decide the point, 
if the question had been an open one, if he could have 
been free to act for the best, he would have shrunk from 
asking any gentleman to be not only a house-steward but a 
drawing-room spaniel, a tame cat, the minister and the 
victim of social fashion. It could only have been because 
he conceived that he was upholding the time-honoured 
abuses of the service, the pestilent old usages that could 
not wisely be reformed in a minute, that a man like 
Sir Mansrietp could thus have described the 
duties of an aide-de-camp. Most happily the House of 
Commons has interfered to shield him from these excesses 
of a frantic conservatism. The Duke of Campringe had 
indeed already explained that he was mistaken in think- 
ing it a part of the ordinary military duty of an officer to see 
that the strawberry jam was all right, to obey the hints of a 
woman, and outstay the last gossip of the most gossiping 
visitor. But the explanation of the Duke of Camsrince, 
clear as it was, and proceeding from the highest authority, 
can scarcely have had the effect which the discussion in the 
House of Commons is sure to produce. Other commanders, 
to whose knowledge the Duxe’s despatch had not been 
brought, might have been as much slaves of routine as Sir 
Wittram Mansrietp had been, and might have considered 
themselves bound to exact from their aides-de-camp duties, 
not only menial, but degrading. Now this is over for ever, 
and no future Commander-in-Chief will conceive himself to 
be under the humiliating necessity of adjuring a gentleman, 
by his solemn duty of faithful service to the QuEEN, to look 
after the ginger pickles, and obey, not the words or the com- 
mands, but the hints, of a woman. 


The debate on the Orissa famine shows the House in an 
equally favourable light. Strange as it must appear to the 
ordinary Indian official, used to every form of Indian misery, 
and certain that everything done by the authorities is the 
best thing that could have been done, the death of a million 
natives by famine displeases the House of Commons. It is 
true they are only natives; they are not Christians; and, for 
all we know, their bodies may be so made that death by star- 
vation does not hurt them very much. But then there were so 
very many of them—a million of the QuEEn’s subjects dying 
in a manner more or less painiul, and the authorities explain- 
ing that on the best principles of political economy they ought 
to be alive. This does not seem much to people in India; but 
in England it seems very horrible, and the House of Commons 
not only thinks so, but says so. We will not go into the 
details of the case here. Let us suppose that no one was to 
blame according to the present Indian measure of responsibility ; 
that the officials were right in telling the Indian Governmentthat 
everything was going on perfectly well, that Sir Ceci, Beapon 
was right in hurrying off to the quiet healthy hills, hundreds 
of miles away, after an official had assured him he need not be 
uneasy ; and that political economy is a kind of gospel which 
will always guide the world aright, and will show that men 
dying by hundreds and thousands of manifest starvation have 
really secret hoards of rice which, to spite the Government, 
they refuse to eat. Let us suppose all this, and yet the fact 
remains that all these hundred thousands of men did die, that 
the officials knew nothing of what was going on around 
them, and that the inquiry made by Sir Ceci Beapon 
into the matter was a mere sham. What an infinite dif- 
ference it must make in the whole future of India whether the 
House of Commons took one line about the Orissa famine or 
the other! ‘There might have been a disposition to regard 
natives as the dust of the earth, as a race doomed to dis- 
appear, and so forth; and to uphold India officials as persons 
who were not bound to know any real facts, but who, if they 
had no evil intent, were to be excused, although their negli- 
gence might cost a million of lives. ‘There might have been 
this disposition, but there was not. From both sides of the 
House there came a voice of warning to Indian officials, and of 
pity for the miserable starving natives. There can be no doubt 
that this will have its effect. Indeed it has already had its 
effect, for Sir Srarrorp Norrucore, stirred into something like 
energy by the impassioned earnestness of Lord Cranborne, im- 
mediately explained that he had not shown half what was in 
him yet, that his milk-and-water despatch was only the calm 
before a thunderstorm, and that he was capable of doing some- 


thing very terrible when the right time came. There ; 
repairing the past, but for the future we are hopeful; aan 
the recent debates we are confident that henceforth neith 
will aides-de-camp be told to look after pickles, nor will , 
million of natives be condemned to starvation on the pu : 
principles of political economy. re 


ITALY AND ROME. 


HE rumour that an attack on the Papal territo 
T shortly be expected from the Italian Revolutionary ~ 


| is one of those sinister prophecies that have a tendency to 


bring about their own fulfilment. The disturbers of Ttalian 
quiet are uneasy and restless. Aides-de-camp of General 
GaripaLp1 travel busily between Florence and the Pa 
frontier with hardly an effort to disguise their belliverent 
intentions; and as France, Italy, and the Pore unite in 
declaring that a movement is to be apprehended, a movement 
is at all events more than possible. The situation is one 
of equal embarrassment for the three Governments mos 
immediately concerned. The Vatican, of course, is helpless 
to repress any organized revolution by its own unassisted 
arms. ‘The French, on, the other hand, are not as able ag 
they were two years ago to interfere in the Roman ques. 
tion with any real benefit to themselves or to the Pop. 
There have been great changes in Europe in the interim 
and an Italian alliance is as important to the French at 
this moment as Italian vanity could desire. Whatever 
the diplomatic pressure exerted by the Cabinet of the 
Tuileries upon the Cabinet of Florence, a second French 
army of occupation on the Tiber is scarcely probable. The 
September Convention, however, in spite of all that political 
cynics say about the worthlessness of paper treaties, is a 
positive check on Italy. Public opinion in Europe would 
consider the Italian monarchy dishonoured if, after so solemn 
an undertaking, it secretly aided and abetted a Garibaldian 
invasion or a Mazzinist émeute. And yet it is extremely w- 
pleasant for the Italian Government to have to repress 
either. The King of Iraty is not very popular, nor very 
powerful. He has been accused—not without some shadow 
of truth—of a disposition to befriend the Papacy more 
than his subjects and his leading Ministers approve. Per- 
haps it may not be absolutely impossible that in his wilder 
moments he has dreamt of some arbitrary and unconstitu- 
tional way by which a reconciliation with the Church may be 
imposed upon his reluctant people. ‘The floating gossip and 
scandal of the day will make it a matter of serious difficulty 
for him to interfere to keep Pio Nono on his throne. And 
yet it is plain that any revolution at Rome will be of a kind 
that will call on him to do so. Nobody can doubt that the 
disturbances will be originated from without, and not from 
within, the walls of Rome, or at least that there will be 
sufficient impulse from abroad given to local insurrection 
to make it an Italian rather than a purely Roman affair. The 
Catholic Bishops in France and Rome, who see a sort of Punic 
ill-faith in everything that Italians do, have already made up 
their minds as to the course which events must inevitably 
take. Once more, they tell us, there will be a Garibaldian 
invasion, openly disavowed, but privately fomented by the 
Florence Cabinet. The frontier will be crossed by insurgents, 
who will in reality be playing the part of avant-couriers to 
the regular Italian army. The Italian Government is ready 
to pretend that it has only been summoned by the logic of 
accomplished facts to intervene to protect His Howiness. 
Under cover of checking the Revolution, Italian Ministers 
will head it, and take advantage of all that it has 
done. There may be another Aspromonte, but it will 
be followed up by an Italian garrison at Rome, and thus 
the last act in the conspiracy will have been finished. It 
will be important for the Italians to avoid lending colour to 
these extravagant imputations. Nobody can be more desirous 
than England to see the Italian Government at Rome. Sooner 
or later such a solution of the problem must occur, for it 18 
one demanded in the interests of Europe, of Italy, and indeed 
of humanity itself. The Pore and his Cabinet govern too 
badly to govern long, and it is folly to say that the Romans 
are much longer to be sacrificed in order to maintain the 
Papacy in a position which is not dignified, and which cannot 
be permanent. Still it is sincerely to be hoped that the 
Italian Cabinet will not arrive at Kome by trampling their 
promises under foot. As long as the September Convention 
lasts, so long is its spirit as well as its letter binding on 
Executive of the nation which made it. 


The mission of inspection which General Dumont has te 
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— 
cently discharged is, at such a time, a diplomatic contre- 

It is not quite consistent with the attitude of non- 
intervention which France has covenanted to assume, that a 
French general should be reviewing the Pore’s troops, 
gad appealing to them, in the name of France and 
honour, to stand by the colours they are serving. That 
this conduct amounts to something like an infraction of 
the September Convention is clear; though the latitude of 
action Which the Emperor carefully reserved to himself under 
that document renders such an infraction rather nominal than 
real. But if Napoteon ILI. wishes Italy to be scrupulous in 
keeping her word, he should be more than usually careful 
to avoid all semblance of slighting her. M. Rarrazzt could 
got do otherwise than remonstrate very seriously against the 
conduct of the General. Of course the A/oniteur asserts that 
there was nothing done by him in any official capacity. 
Government organs always disavow what turns out to have 
heen ill-timed, but common sense points out that French 
Generals who hold the language of M. Dumont cannot be 
considered as purely gratuitous busy bodies, totally uninvested 
with any authority from home. The sudden recall of M. Nigra 
to Florence, to furnish the King of ItaLy with explanations 
about the occurrence, has been completely approved by the 
feeling of moderate Italians. The half-apologetic tone of the 
Imperial Government is itself sufficient to justify the suscepti- 
bility that has been exhibited. And something, at any rate, 
has been gained by the transaction. Italy has now formally 
awerted by her tone and attitude that France has no locus 
standi at Rome; while the French, by their tacit repudiation 
of General Duwont’s proceedings, accept the accuracy of this 
yiew. ‘The General has accordingly done the Pore very 
litle good. Whether he has confirmed the wavering spirit of 
asingle Pontifical soldier may be doubted ; and he has given 
the Italians an opportunity of forcing the Cabinet of the 
Tuileries to admit that France has no longer any business 
upon Italian or Roman soil. 


Disturbances upon the Papal territory might, perhaps, 
be still avoided, but for the fact that the Garibaldian or 
Mazzinist party in Italy are completely estranged from the 
Parliamentary sections which at present rule the Chamber 
and the country. ‘The Italian Revolution scarcely acqui- 
esces in the Italian monarchy or the Italian Parliament 
at all, far Jess in treaties which, like the Convention of 
September, have been the work of diplomatists and Ministers. 
Any compact or transaction which tends to hinder Italians 
from liberating their fellow-countrymen in Rome is regarded, 
by the exalted enthusiasts who follow M. Mazzini’s directions 
and General GarrBaLpi’s banner, as ipso facto null and void. 
Contracts with Napozon III., above all others, move their 
aversion and distrust. In the eyes of men of this temper, the 
September Convention is no more binding than if it were waste 
paper. Moreover, inasmuch asthey havenoconfidencein the King 
or in his successive Ministries, they will not consent to be led by 
them. It is as useless for M. Ratrazzi to dream of turning 
them from their settled purpose by persuasion as it would be 
for him to endeavour to sap the theological opinions of the 
Porz. Force only will avail to preserve the integrity of the 
Papal possessions against bands of patriots who acknowledge 
no civil discipline, and respect no Ministerial policy. An out- 
break may therefore ut any moment occur. It will be a serious 
question for tle Florence Cabinet to know how to act in such an 
event. There is, in particular, this great difficulty in the case. 
The Italian Government cannot undertake to draw a military 
cordon round the Papal domain in order to keep invaders 
out. The expense and the trouble would be enormous; 
no gratitude in return is to be gained; and if, in spite of 
all precautions, a band of Garibaldian insurgents managed 
to slip through, the Government would at once be accused, 
by the Pore and his adherents, of nefarious and deliberate 
complicity. ‘I'o undertake such a thankless task as that of 
guaranteeing the Roman frontier is merely to undertake 
additional responsibility. On the other hand, let us suppose 
that the Garibaldian troops break across from some secret 
rendezvous in the mountains about Rome. Are the Govern- 
ment troops to go in pursuit of them or not? If they abstain, 
the Porr’s chances of successful resistance are small indeed. 
If they enter the sacred domain, what becomes of the Port’s 
independence? Everybody in Italy sees this dilemma, and 
the bare statement of ‘it suffices to show that the position of 
am Italian Ministry on the eve of a Roman insurrection is by 
40 Means a bed of roses. General GartBatpi and his advisers 
hot only perceive these difficulties, but calculate on profiting by 

- They conceive that, whatever happens, Italy will not be 
any loser by the accident. If some years ago, while the 
French eagles were yet at Rome, they were willing to run 
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every risk, it is hardly to be wondered at that they should 
be willing to repeat the experiment now that the chances of 
success are infinitely greater. In spite of the enthusiasm 
awakened by GaripaLpi's name, public opinion in the Penin- 
sula, even before Aspromonte, had pronounced decidedly 
against that rash and ill-fated enterprise. It seemed a pure 
piece of Quixotism to march against French bayonets at 
Rome. But the bayonets are gone, and, in the present situa- 
tion of the Continent, are not likely to return, General 
GaRIBALDI counts this time on having to deal with an Italian 
Government alone, and the conditions of such a struggle are 
different. Wedo not doubt either the loyalty of the Florence 
Cabinet or the discipline of Italian soldiers, but it is plain 
that the Garibaldians have much to gain by the adventure 
which it is thought that they have planned. 


As the present occupant of St. Perer’s chair seems likely to 
outlive the patience of the Italian Revolution, the only pos- 
sible escape from a position of much perplexity is for the 
French Emperor frankly to reconsider the relations existing 
between the Papucy and Italy. At present the Papacy can 
only be said to hold its temporal power pur autre vie. The 
death of the Emperor of the Frencn would determine the 
situation, and virtually, if not legally, put an end to the Con- 
vention of September. We cannot see that it is for the 
interest or the dignity of Napo.ron III. to bequeath to his suc- 
cessors a problem like the Roman question, or that it is worth 
his while to have fresh troubles and agitations in the Italian 
kingdom. It is not as if it were possible to prolong inde- 
finitely the status quo on the mere chance that a new Pontifi 
may prove more pliable and liberal than the present. No 
one can reckon with certainty on the probabilities of a wise 
election by the Sacred College; and the choice of a young 
and vigorous bigot might possibly disappoint the hopes ot 
Italy as well as the well-meant intrigues of France. The 
next great war in Europe will enable ltaly to purchase what 
she now would gladly receive as a boon; and France, if she 
is wise, will recollect that a Southern alliance between Italy, 
France, and Austria must remain impossible till the difficul- 
ties between Catholicism and Italy have been happily and 
finally arranged. 


THE DEBATE ON MARITIME LAW. 


ORD STANLEY was fully justified in saying that the 

Declaration of Paris could not be properly discussed in 
an empty House at the end of the Session; and he might have 
added that, for the present, Parliament is powerless in the 
matter. ‘The short discussion which took place may probably 
serve a useful purpose in recalling the considerations which 
induced Lord CLARENDON, with the assent of his Govern- 
ment, to concede a right which had been asserted more 
than once by England against the world in arms. The 
democratic party in this country has in general opposed 
the extension or maintenance of belligerent rights, through 
a traditional habit of opposition to the Governments which 
undertook the wars of a century or half a century ago; 
but it is one of the great merits of Mr. Mitt that he 
always thinks for himself, although his original opinions 
sometimes coincide with the extreme conclusions of a faction. 
When he gave notice of his motion on the Paris Declaration, 
many members probably supposed that he intended to repeat 
the hacknied protests of his party against English ambition 
and maritime violence; but Mr. Mit, although he is not 
perhaps largely influenced by patriotic prejudice, has always 
been a moral enthusiast. His sense of right is disturbed by 
the spectacle of a one-sided habit of non-interference, which 
relieves injustice and tyranny in foreign countries of their 
natural check. As he acutely remarked, it is especially un- 
fortunate that maritime nations should become weaker and 
more apathetic than their military rivals; for a fleet is 
essentially an instrument of deience, while an army is a 
weapon of assault. It is because the Declaration of Paris 
deprived maritime superiority of one of its principal channels 
of operation, that Mr. Mrti inquired whether it might not 
even now be possible ‘to repudiate a hasty compact. Lord 
Sran.ey, who is perhaps the most consistent advocate of non- 
intervention among English politicians, was less zealous 
than Mr. Mit in the cause of justice. His remark that 
the Declaration of Paris had done good if it tended to pre- 
vent England from engaging in war was entirely fallacious; for 
it is impossible that weakness can be advantageous to a nation 
or individual, and in the presence of an encroaching neigh- 
bour it involves direct danger to peace. As no question ot 
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of belligerents, statesmen consider the laws of maritime war- 
fare with almost exclusive reference to the interests of their 
respective countries. In the days when it was said that the 
only impediment to a war of extermination was the inability 
of the leviathan to walk and of the mammoth to swim, Napo- 
LEON, holding the Continent in an iron grasp, habitually 
represented himself as the champion of the freedom of the 
seas. As he assuredly cared nothing for the rights or interests 
of neutrals, his theory of maritime war was only preferred on 
account of its supposed tendency to weaken a maritime belli- 
gerent. The doctrine which he proclaimed had, for similar 
reasons, been repeatedly advocated by Continental Govern- 
ments, altlough they had always been compelled in successive 
treaties of peace to recognise the English creed as it is now 
preached by Mr. Mitt. The Armed Neutrality in the latter 
part of the American war included nearly every Power in the 
world, and the Northern Coalition of 1801 was scarcely less 
formidable; yet on both occasions England succeeded by 
single-handed efforts in maintaining the right of seizing an 
enemy’s goods in a neutral bottom. In 1812 the United 
States, taking advantage of the extreme difficulties of Eng- 
land, took arms to vindicate, among other privileges, the 
exemption of neutral vessels from the right of search; but once 
more peace was concluded without any concession on the 
part of England. The American Courts, indeed, had adopted 
all the doctrines of English maritime law, as they were 
enounced by Lord StowELt; and when the United States in 
their turn were lately engaged in war with an enemy who 
was inferior at sea, the Government claimed and exercised all 
the rights which had at any time been possessed by a belligerent. 


As long as private property at sea is subject to capture, 
there is, as Mr. MILL shows, no reason of justice or consistency 
against following an enemy’s goods into a neutral vessel. A 
judgment may be enforced against the property of a beneficial 
owner, although it is in possession of a trustee. It was always 
admitted that the neutral ship ought to be exposed to the 
smallest possible inconvenience; and the English Government 
showed confidence in the soundness of its position by con- 
versely acknowledging the immunity of neutral goods in 
an enemy’s vessel. In both cases the ownership determined 
the liability to capture or the exemption, and the Power which 
long commanded the sea derived undoubted advantage from 
the total or partial suppression of an enemy’s commerce. 
Circumstances, however, had greatly changed before the Con- 
ference met at Paris to wind up the Crimean war. A new 
Power, which might probably be neutral in a European war, 
had risen to greatness, and there was much danger that an 
exercise of the extreme rights of belligerents might at some 
future time convert America from an unfriendly neutral into 
an open enemy. A similar danger was likely to occur in a 
war with the United States, if frequent molestation were offered 
to the commerce of France; and the two great neutral Leagues 
of 1782 and 1801 offered a sufficient warning of the risk of 
irritating neutral Powers in the prosecution of hostilities 
against an enemy. It had become a question whether it was 
uot the interest of England to give up the right of following an 
enemy’s goods, and the Conference at Paris offered an oppor- 
tunity of selling a burdensome privilege for valuable consider- 
ation. It might have been thought a proof of weakness to 
give up gratuitously a right which had been the subject of 
uiuny « bitter contest, but it happened that France and the 
siualler maritime States were willing to offer an equivalent in 
the surrender of the system of privateering. The nation 
which owns the largest number of merchant ships has most to 
lose Ly the employment of predatory cruisers which rely, not 
on their power to fight an enemy, but on their chance of 
escaping from all warlike collision. During the great war 
Trench privateers beset the Channel and the Mediterranean, 
at a time when the Imperial navy was nearly driven from 
the sea. Although it might be possible to evade the prohibi- 
tion of letters of marque by issuing commissions to private 
vessels, the clause which purported to abolish privateering 
was a valuable concession on the part of France. By another 
provision it was declared that paper blockades were to be 
invalid; but the practice had been already condemned by the 
English Courts. In a fifth article, the foreign parties to the 
agreement adopted the English doctrine that neutral goods in 
ius enemy’s vessel are exempt from capture. The only material 
stipulations concerned the capture of enemy’s goods in a 
ueutral bottom, and the question of privateering. There is 
some advantage in forcing an enemy to surrender his own 
carrying trade, and to employ neutral vessels; but the 
justification of the agreement of Paris is to be found in the 
.xpediency of avoiding, in case of war, a probable quarrel 
with neutrals, 


There is much force in the suggestion that restrictions 
the exercise of superior power are likely to be disregarded 
when they interfere with an injury which might otherwise be 
inflicted on a belligerent. There are always excuses for 
killing and destroying in the most effectual manner what ; 
on the assumption of a state of war, to be in some manner killed 
or destroyed. The Federal Government in the late war s 
no kind of property on land or at sea; and it was useless {yy 
their enemies to remonstrate against alleged outrages which 
they were powerless to prevent. In the case, however, under 
discussion, it must be remembered that the stipulation of 
Paris was intended for the protection, not of an enemy, but of 
a neutral. It was the object of the Conference to guard the 
interests of the neutral shipowner, although incidentally the 
hostile freighter profited by the exemption. Although a 
belligerent who is already doing his worst can offer no 
additional resistance to a breach of the laws of war a 
neutra! who can hold out the threat of joining either party is 
in an exceptionably strong position. If Prussia and Austria 
had not agreed to abstain during last year’s war from captures 
at sea, an English vessel carrying Prussian or Austrian goods, 
which had been forced to surrender them to an armed cruiser, 
would have been at once entitled to redress, and it would 
have been exacted by the English Government. It is obvious 
that neither belligerent would willingly have incurred the risk 
of giving its adversary a powerful ally; and therefore it may 
be taken for granted that, in ordinary cases, the new rules 
will be observed by the Governments who signed the Declara- 
tion of Paris. The United States offered, soon after the 
commencement of the civil war, to concur in the agreement 
which they had previously rejected ; but the European Powers 
properly declined to commit a breach of neutrality by altering 
the laws of war in favour of an actual belligerent. Tn any 
future war in which the United States may be neutral, it 
would be almost necessary for the English Government to 
extend to American ships the immunity which other Powers 
would enjoy from the pursuit of enemy’s goods. Mr. Mi, 
while he retains his opinion on the general question, cannot 
but feel the force of Lord Stanvey’s argument that it is im- 
possible to repudiate the obligation contracted at Paris, or 
even to enter into negotiations for the removal of the existi 
restrictions. None of the Powers who signed the Declaration 
would concur in a change of policy; and even if it were 
possible to retire honourably from the engagement, the right 
of issuing letters of marque would at once revive. The 
debate could lead to only one conclusion, although it was not 
to be regretted that Mr. Mitt should exhibit a genuine solici- 
tude, if not for national greatness, at least for the political 
justice which he supposes to be connected with the mainten- 
ance of the strength of England. Sir Rounpett Patwer 
touched the larger question of the absolute exemption of private 
property at sea from capture, and he expressed his opinion 
that it was neither practicable nor desirable to combine 
commercial peace with political war. In theory, the most 
advantageous arrangement for England would be the abolition 
of the right of capture and the maintenance of the right ot 
blockade; but it would be impossible to enforce the exemp- 
tion in time of war, and other nations would refuse to concur 
in a new regulation peculiarly favourable to England. 


THE LEAGUE AND THE PARKS. 


HAT becomes of old dress-coats, of dead donkeys, and 

dead postboys? ‘The question has been oftener asked 
than answered. Sir Emerson Tennent says that the same 
inscrutable mystery attends deceased elephants, and that 
Cingalese investigation has never solved it. What will become 
of Beates and the League? In the great economy of things, 
burying-beetles and ants and crows dispose, it may be con- 
cluded, of the smaller carcases; but there are some monster 
masses of carrion which do not melt away, thaw, and dissolve 
themselves in this silent and secret fashion. Is the League ex- 
lialing—and that not without the symptoms which attend 
animal corruption—or is it reserved for a more violent and 
paipable death? Judging from precedent, as Orator Hunt and 
Cossetr found a political death from natural decay in the 
House of Commons, it might be expected, perhaps hoped, 
that Mr. Beaxes will, as the representative of Lambeth or 
the Tower Hamlets, die a mute inglorious senator. WILKES, 
Sux Buckincuam, CuarLes Pearson, Fearaus O’Coxnor— 
their memories are not reassuring or promising to the fading 
demagogues of the day. Bears must lose no time; the 
tide of popularity for the League has reached high-water 
mark. ‘The “more earnest régime” which Mr. GLADSTONE 
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‘cates will want better instruments than Mr. Brates, and 
4 more serious cause to fight for than the occupation of Hyde 
park by the Residuum in the long summer evenings. What 
jg just now happening in one department of the insect world 
seems to occur in another. Country folk who study the lower 
‘mals may see the working bees killing off the drones. It 
isa pitiable sight ; the poor, dull, clumsy, overgrown, useless 
creatures are mercilessly stung, rolled over, and flung on the 
und; they struggle and toss in extreme helplessness and 
stupidity for a few painful minutes, and then their place 
knows them no more. Perhaps the political hive is clearing 
of its encumbrances ; and the League, like the drones, may 
be given over unto an ignominious death. 


The contrast between the demands of the League and the 
answer of the people is so ludicrous that it becomes pitiable. 
«To your tents, O Israel,” was last Monday’s summons; but 
Jsael only went into the Park and took to “ three throws a 
“penny” and the nigger minstrels. Far from pitching 
their tabernacles for a permanent sedition, the men of 
Iondon preferred their every-day tap, and out of three 
millions of people 2,000 followed the Suepa of the day. 
The only “wise woman” who was present was the amorous 
nursery-maid, and even her love-passages with the Guards- 
man and the Peeler were not interrupted by the tenfold 
sream of eloquence which poured from the ten platforms, 
from Beates down to Lucrart. To judge of the failure 
of the latest of the Demonstrations, we must remember 
what its promoters promised. It was not enough for the 
League that, at the surreptitious meeting in the Tea-room of 
the House of Commons, Mr. Taytor and Mr. Stuart MILL 
romised to oppose the Government Bill for the regulation 
of the Royal Parks by “ straining all the forms of the House 
“to defeat it”—that is, by every trick of Parliamentary 
fiction; but the people must rise in their majesty. Mr. 
Beates and the Council of the League “ saw no other effective 
“ way than to hold a great Demonstration on the earliest pos- 
“ sible day.” The people’s “sense of the intended wrong 
“ gould only be manifested by going in larger numbers than 
“ever on Monday evening to Hyde Park.” The Branches 
were accordingly summoned; in hot haste delegates were 
sent to their posts; bands, flags, and processions were 
ordered; the placard, “ To your tents, O Israel!” convok- 
ing “the monster meeting,” was sent “to every workshop, 
“to induce as many as possible to attend to preserve to 
“our children the rights handed down by our forefathers.” 
Even BrapLauGH, the CorioLtanus of the Council, who has 
seceded from the League in deference to a hint that blas- 
phemy was not very popular, and who has pledged himself 
to tear the Bill, when it becomes a statute, to pieces in pre- 
sence of 50,000 people assembled in Hyde Park, emerged 
from his seclusion to give the Great Indignation Meeting his 
help. What came of it all has been told. The fiery cross 
sped through every workshop; and 2,000 people, of whom 
perhaps 200 were real artisans, attended the bold Bears, and 
what was promised to be the greatest of all the great Demon- 
strations. 


This ignominious failure knocks away the last rotten stick 
by which a failing cause was attempted to be propped 
up. The League, in the person of Mr. Beates, told their 
colleagues in the Tea-room that “they did not want to be 
“sent to Primrose Hill or to the East of London, because 
“these places would not be satisfactory to the working-men, 
“for whom no spot was so central and so convenient as Hyde 
“Park.” If this be so, one of two things, or perhaps 
both, may be considered as proved by the monster meet- 
ing of 2,000 on Monday evening—either that the Parks 
Regulation Bill is not an offence to the working-man, or 
that Hyde Park is, after all, neither found to be central nor 
convenient to the working-man. It is impossible to deny the 
fact that the working-man did not go to the Park, and it 
has to be accounted for; and it can only be accounted for by 
the reason that the working-man has either no taste for Hyde 
Park, or no taste for the League. To do Mr. Brates only 
justice, he possesses the impenetrable conceit and dogged 
determination to defy the plainest facts by still denying his 
defeat, He promises another and another meeting, and, in 
pompous obscurity of phrase, threatens that the next time, 
really the very next time, “they might find it necessary to 
,, Pursue a course of proceeding which would remove all 
y possibility of misrepresentation, and would not leave the 

slightest doubt of what was meant by the men of London, 


“what their temper was, what their numbers were, and of 


“ their determination to resist this measure.” If we had not 
heard all this blatant nonsense before, it might be alarming ; 
but the scooped turnip has been found out. This raw-head- 
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and-bloody-bones talk is very stale and stupid now. By 
this time the men of London know all about Mr. Braves and 
the pinchbeck Gracchuses of the Adelphi Terrace. 

Not that the failure of last Monday affords any reason or 
excuse to the Government for not proceeding with the Bill; 
rather the contrary. Experience, however disagreeable that of 
the last twelvemonths has been, has at any rate shown how ut- 
terly contemptible in themselves, and how useless even for their 
avowed purposes, these open-air meetings are. They demon- 
strate nothing except what wants no proof{—the manner of man 
who alone can mount the stump. Vapid commonplace fustian, 
without the slightest attempt at argument; a “damnable 
“ iteration” of the same senseless extravagances; the reap- 
pearance, with the same speech, the same gestures, and the 
same bounce, of the same illiterate spouters, always beginning 
and never coming to an end; squeaking or howling about 
and about a subject, but never discussing it. Demonstra- 
tion oratory has at least one advantage—it utterly wearies 
the most obdurate and case-hardened listeners; and its only 
recommendation is that at any moment the tired listener 
can slink away. It is with open-air politics as with open- 
air sermons; each in its way is the dullest and flattest, 
the most monotonous and least attractive, of human utter- 
ances. We sometimesare driven to suspect that intellect and 
out-of-door speaking are irreconcilable. It would seem to be 
only among the lower creatures that language is fitted for the 
open air. To roar, and bellow, and scream, and hiss, not 
to talk, is out-of-door language. The gift of human speech 
is too delicate and refined in its connexion with thought to 
be trusted to rude contact with the natural elements. Even 
an accomplished orator, when obliged to bellow, can think of 
nothing but his voice; and under such circumstances the only 
end and object of public speaking is simply unattainable. 
The man least accomplished in mind and thought and the 
art of persuasion is the best fitted for Hyde Park; and both 
religion and politics are too sacred and important to be thus 
debased. And this is the real and solid argument against open- 
air meetings for serious objects; they lower the tone of social 
life, and tend to obscure its highest aims. It is therefore for 
the public good that we should take care, though we cannot 
prohibit, at least not to promote and encourage what is really 
a social evil. Among savages, shouting and yelling for the 
mere sake of noise are legitimate, because natural, modes of 
exercising such influence as barbarous folk are alone capable 
of appreciating. Some thinkers tell us that a relapse into 
barbarism is, after all, not a European impossibility ; aud one 
would think that in Hyde Park we are but stepping back- 
ward to what Zulus and Maoris may one day be im- 
proved out of. The thing has been tried, and the result is 
that sincere Reformers—that is, those who have the progress 
of the nation at heart—have wost reason to be ashamed of 
Demonstrations. All that has come of them has been to make 
the cause of Reform an object of too general suspicion and mis- 
trust, and at least to cloud the character of those classes in 
whose pretended interests and name they have been gathered. 
And what makes interference the more necessary is that, in 
exact proportion as there is less to clamour for, the higher the 
perversity and wrong-headedness of the Leaguers rise. The 
Government has carried a Bill at which even Mr. Brigur 
secretly trembles, and yet Mr. Beates only grows the more 
boisterous and the more imperious for everything in general 
and nothing in pe~ticular. 


LIFE. 
HE secret of Punch’s omg Arty mean the Punch of 
e 


our streets — lies, we believe, in the unquenchable vitality 

of the hero; his irrepressible, indomitable lite. Foreigners com- 
lain of the moral. Merit, it must be owned, does not triumph, 
ut, on the other hand, life is seen controlling adverse cireum- 
stances, and in all the nobility of never giving in. Life, is 
here personified, in full play, meeting all emergencies, rallying 
after every blow, and rising to every occasion, is, in fact, where- 
ever seen, the idol of mankind. What is any quality without 
freshness, and what is freshness but life? It matters little 
what else a man is—so far as making a hero of him goes—if 
he has this; and nobody is truly hateful to his felowmen who 
possesses it in an exceptional degree. For life in its very nature 
simulates a virtue. it seeks and welcomes life in others; it 
loves companionship, diffuses its own element, cheers and invi- 
gorates in spite of itself; it elates, strengthens, warms, by its mere 
resence. People who _ it are benefactors without meaning 
it—that is, without trouble or care. The person who is the life of 
a family or a circle need be no better than his neighbours, no 
more self-denying, no more generous; he has simply to expand, 
show himself, give play to the exuberance of his nature, and 
his coming is a festival, his going casts a shadow. His other gitts, 
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taken separately, are not perhaps in excess of those about him. 
There arethose of whom one might say— 

There were wit in this head an ’twould out, and so there is, but it lies as 
coldly in him as fire in a flint, which will not show without knocking. 
But his oe is always first alight. Most persons have known oc- 
casions when society draws them out, makes them feel a conscious 
brightness ; these people stimulate themselves and ustoo. Weare 
not speaking mystically of the rich full life of which the transcen- 
dentalists talk so much, but of that impulse of conjoint thought 
and motion which makes a man present, a part of the scene where- 
ever he is; which inspires a sense of enjoyment in mere living, 
which makes him ready for every new conjuncture, and prompts 
to vigorous action whenever it is called for. 


It is no merit in one of these finely-endowed persons to be 
natural, for he lives in an exuberance which is always craving 
for expression ; but in fact it is an immunity of this constitution that 
it cannot be affected. Life dispels affectation by the virtue of its 
presence. All affectation is something superadded; and this foreign 
elementin man only develops itself when the inherent natural life 

, and languor sets in. The mere contact of a vigorous life has 
its beneficial contagion, warding off pretence. Hence somebody 
has said that people are never affected before one o’clock in the day, 
their own unaided stock of vitality lasting them till then. Another 
felicity of this heroic amount of vital force lies in its carrying 
those who are endowed with it through the heaviest trials without 
utter loss, They come out still themselves, not the wrecks and 
ruins to which calamity reduces weaker spirits. Not that they are 
less acutely sensitive to sorrow than others ; the time of trouble finds 
them open to all its phases, and tasting all its bitterness, but they 
never lose their identity in it; and as circumstances open to them 
new objects, new fields of action, or the return to old ones, they 
are ready to take their part. The present, to them, is still their 
sphere. As they have never been dreamers or castle-builders for their 
pleasure, so now they neither brood over the past, nor feel it incum- 

ent on them to seem todo so. In a woman, this consciousness of 
being still herself will often interfere with the fultilment of certain 
conventional requirements of sentiment. If, for example, she 
loses her husband, she will not, whatever her sense of loss, perma- 
nently conform herself to the model set up by romance. She will 
not acquiesce in the semi-death that is expected of her, and that 
does, in fact, overshadow certain feminine natures through a life- 
long widowhood ; typified in them by mourning-weeds never laid 
aside. A sense of vigorous life cannot tolerate this shroud beyond 
a given term. She must assume some symbol of cheerfulness in 
garb and surroundings ; some freshness, brightness, finish, or grace 
that shall assimilate her while she lives with the living spirit in 
her and around her. 


When not duly held in check, it must be owned that this fulness 
of life is apt to lead to an interference and meddling with other 
people’s atiairs, or with affairs not strictly within its province. 
This is its weak side. There belongs to it a tingling to be doing, 
a notion of a call to undertake other people’s work, which now and 
then is a worry and vexation to less vivacious spirits. Neverthe- 
less every society is in the long run the better for the presence of 
one of those genial busybodies whose time is always in advance of 
other folks. ‘They are the people who effect small improvements 
that nobody wanted at the time, and that nobody would undo 
when once they have got used to them. Vitality, in fact, involves 
a sort of leadership, but it is a different thing trom the rule of a 
strong will. There is a fascination in life; in its presence we 
find ourselves, as it were, in a vortex. Nobody can really resist 
or stand against a vivacious nature in close contact with his 
own. Allied to good temper it is charmingly irresistible; but 
even without this, it carries its own claim on the face of it, and 
makes tyranny itself more tolerable. Sometimes, however, through 
mere failure of perception, it becomes an engine of terrible per- 
secution. In their own energy natures of this sort are apt to 
understand very little of other people’s weakness, su that one may 
say that this abounding life is incapacitated for certain offices 
of charity. They have, for example, tenderness and sympathy for 
a sharp fever or a knock-down sorrow; but as for chronic ailments, 
for diseases of mind and body that show themselves in lingering or 
capricious forms, they comprehend too little of it all to be trusted. 
Their instincts are all at fault. No amount even of good-nature 
can make up for the absence of fellow-feeling and sympathy. 

The quality we mean never shows itself in one department 
only. It is an organization, a spirit pervading the whole man, 
quickening thought, according to his capacity, but at the same 
time preventing his being merely a thinker, and compelling 
to action, to society—to benevolence, if that is his bent — 
to prominence of some sort. The ideal child has this fulness 
of life—the limbs always in motion, the mind always alert, 
the spirits and observation always fresh and on the gui vive. 
Life, in fact, is the same thing as youth, and keeps something of 
the child in man so long as he lives at all. No man of this or- 
ganization ever fecls old. Out of deference to facts, or to maintain 
a character for good sense, he may put on the manners of his con- 
temporaries, but he has a spring within him that gives the lie 
to this decorous seeming, and that betrays itself to the observer 
in spite of him. A man thus happily gifted does not fall into 
routine habits, which are a way of economizing our physical re- 
sources. He is essentially versatile, and can change his interests 
and transfer his attention at the bidding of events. He does 
not get wedded to ways or times or occupations. He is 
naturally and unconsciously young on all these points, and is 
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careless of the little indulgences that mere stu 
sportsmen, or mere men of ateies slip into the = a all <_ 
themselves. He is open to every call and suggestion of the h 
having no counter-force of custom, no weight of preceden: 7 
oppose and resist. Not that this vivacity of nature has an 7S 
relation to restlessness—on the contrary, it thoroughly a 
stands how to be, and how to make others, comfortable ; ‘on| iti 
circumstance rather than habit that decides it when and “ng 
take its ease. It was a temperament of this sort that the 
characterized as pot 

So loitering, so active, so busy, so idle ; 

Which hath she most need of, a spur or a bridle? 

Thus a greyhound outruns the whole pack in a race, 

Yet would rather be hanged than he’d leave a warm place. 


It is of the essence of vigorous life to be equal to prom 
to meet interruption cheerfully, to have the power of m 
transitions from one subject or employment to another, not from 
desultoriness or want of grasp or inconstancy of purpose, but 
from the spring and facility of a more perfect vitality than ordinary 

Though this is a natural gift, it is also certain that some modes 
of life induce and strengthen, and that others sober and sub. 
due it. It is hardly compatible, we believe, with the student 
life. Sedentary application is so counter to untrained human 
nature that it can only be acquired at the expense of a gene 
ral subjugation of the whole frame, bodily and mental, to habit, 
Southey at an early age found it horrible to have to renounce hig 
customary routine, and forsake his desk. ‘I am dragged,” he writes 
while yet a young man, “into a party of pleasure for two days; 
an hour’s hanging would be a nome to me compared with 
these detestable schemes.’”’ When disturbance becomes terrible, 
when it is dreadful to a man, as it is to the student, to be 
put out of his way, he has lost, or he has never possessed, all 
superabounding life. On the other hand, sailors of all ranks and 
ages give us a ready-for-anything impression which at least simu- 
lates the thing we mean, and which constitutes their charm to 
landsmen. What freshness, what childlike capability of amuse- 
ment was, for example, represented to our minds the other day 
the spectacle of four bronzed, middle-aged, blue-shirted fellows from 
the Minotaur taking a drive of so many miles and back in an open 
fly! No seaman could ever have invented the word bore—that 
word expressive, in those who use it habitually and naturally, of 
a low standard of vital force, and as such filling us with pity 
and melancholy; though the bored one is possibly supported by 
that sense of superiority which goes nowadays with caring for few 
things. For with us affectation takes the line of weariness and of 
flagging power. We gather from old writers that vivacity used 
to be the thing simulated. 

She tripped and laugh’d, too pretty much to stand. 


The reigning toast would run into a drawing-room with an air of 
delighted expectation. And the obsolete terms for male dandy- 
ism—* bloods,” “bucks,” and so forth—all point to excess of 
vivacity as having been once the mode. 

As few mg have taste enough to manage a truly exuberant 
life gracefully, it is apt to incur the charge of vulgarity with more 
or less justice. There is a triumphant vulgarity to be found in all 
ranks which no doubt owes its success to this quality ; indeed no 
one, Whether duchess or washerwoman, cockney or bagman, can 
be picturesquely, strikingly, dramatically vulgar without it. For 
a full sense of life saves from self-consciousness, timidity, and a 
host of inward restraints, and will and must have a field. This 
exuberance being an excess of health, it has nothing to do with the 
excitability which burns the candle of life at both ends, and which 
especially belongs to poets. De Quincey speaks of the self-con- 
suming fire that burnt up the life of Wordsworth and his sister. 
They lived faster than oloer people ; and he was taken for sixty 
before he was forty. ‘The eager spirit had wrought within him— 

Those shocks and passions to prepare 
That kill the bloom before its time, 
And blanch without the owner’s crime 
‘The most resplendent hair. 


This is so little the case with the healthy vitality of which we 
speak, and which is conspicuous in all great men whose genius lies 
in action and in commerce with mankind, that the most remark- 
able instance of this vigour that the world has lately seen kept its 
owner sprightly and juvenile till far past the ordinary age of man. 
But this vivacity of life does not necessarily imply longevity, 
just as a man may exist to a hundred without it. It only 
enables a person to live while he lives, and to enjoy life while 
he has it. “ With the exception of three mortal diseases,” writes 
Sydney Smith, “I am quite well.” Life in him would not 
flag or give in. Madame de Staél shocks our sense of decorum 
by giving dinner-parties on her death-bed. When we find 
Schiller pronouncing her, of all living creatures he ever met, the 
most vivacious, we understand it better. Death isan idea so alien 
to persons of this temperament that, though the reason assets 
to it as a fact, it cannot overshadow their minds. The victims of 
bile, indigestion, and all such lowering, depressing influences may 
live to old age in spite of them, but they must still be afflicted 
by fears and imaginations suggestive of decay and extinction, all 
their faults and sins being doubled and blackened in men’s eyes by 
the mere misfortune of a sullen temperament. Charles Lamb was 
peculiarly susceptible of the charm of vitality and the repulsive- 
ness of the morbid temper. He pleads, in favour of the old 
comedies, for a world apart from morals, where vigour and life, in 
which the dramatis persone of these productions are so pre-eminent, 
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stand instead of merit; in fact, be virtue for the time being. 
‘And he draws a picture of saturnine Hazlitt which makes bile a 
vice, aud shows to what excesses a dry and scanty vitality can 
h. “I took him,” he writes, “to see a very pretty girl, where 
there were two young girls; the head and sum of the girlery was 
girls; they neither laughed nor sneered nor giggled nor 
whispered, but they were young girls; and he sat and frowned 
blacker and blacker, indignant that there should be such things as 
th and beauty, till he tore me away before supper in perfect 
misery, and owned he could not bear young girls, they drove 
him mad.” It is notable of Hazlitt, as the opposite of the airy 
temperament we have dwelt upon, that he boasted never to have 
changed a single o inion. A fulness of life, on the contrary, leads 
to variation, modification, and advance. Not to change with 
time and events means to stagnate, to brood, to feed upon oneself, 
and in fact disqualifies @ man for active usefulness. An energetic 
yitality adapts man to the state of things in which he must live, 
and so of all things—even more than pure intellect itself—is the 
way to success. If we wonder, as we so often have to do, why 
the gifted man is left behind in the race, and the fellow he used to 
beat with ease is miles before him, we shall usually find that life 
has carried it over mere brains ; and so it must, if we consider that 
it, of all things, has most hold over the present. Very few men, 
says Swift, live in the present; most people are providing to live 
mother time. An energetic life is a constant sense of the now, 
and a faculty of making the most of it. 


MORAL INSTINCTS. 


VHE observation of the gradual and imperceptible processes by 
which our moral instincts have been formed has often led 
Je to hasty conclusions about their origin and value. It used 
to be thought that because it was impossible in many cases to 
trace the growth of these instincts, or to unravel into its con- 
stituent elements the web which habit, reason, imagination, 
education, and prejudice have been spinning about us ever since 
we were born, therefore our moral instincts were something inde- 
dent of ourselves, implanted in us by nature as a sort of divine 
oracle to help us to discern right from wrong. This.view, however 
reverent, has ceased to be held by most, if not by all, acute 
reasoners. Its piety is greater than its philosophy. In the first 
place moral instinct is a guide too untrustworthy and fallible to 
considered, in any sense of the word, an oracle. And secondly, 
there is nothing in it which cannot be accounted for in a far sim- 
pler way, without having recourse to the hypothesis of a sort 
of illumined moral faculty in ourselves, the existence of which 
is totally unproved. We can see from experience that there are a 
thousand palpable and subtle ways in which the human conscience 
is affected from without; and external influences still more subtle 
and impalpable than any which we can enumerate are every 
moment at work upon it. Conscience, indeed, is only another name 
for the moral air we have been breathing from our infancy. The 
infinite number of processes of both perfect and imperfect reason- 
ing that have been always going on in our minds, and the details 
of which have been long since forgotten, have left behind them a 
residuum of vague sentiment which takes such hold upon us that 
we consider it as 2 second nature, and give it the delusive name of 
instinct. The power of association makes us swift to condemn a 
cruel and mean: action, and to praise what is noble and generous. 
It is not that we were born with any such powers of nice discrimina- 
tion, but that we have insensibly contracted them; and it is not 
that manis 2 moral animal so much as that he is destined from his 
birth to become one. A clear recognition of this truth is most 
necessary to all who desire to think without obscurity about 
ethical and social questions. 


There is, upon the other hand, a danger lest those who thoroughly 
comprehend the real origin of their moral instincts should come to 
underrate the importance of them. When the curtain has been 
raised, and we have seen that the agencies which stir our moral 
nature are by no means supernatural, we are tempted to fall into 
the opposite extreme of undervaluing all moral emotion as irra- 
tioual and useless. It is but an easy transition from this position to 
that of a practical scepticism about the positive authority of moral 
principle and law. The downward steps which lead to this unhappy 
indifference seem to be logical enough, and on this account they are 
all the more perilous. Let us assume that we begin by analysing 
mour own minds the vague feeling which accompanies any lapse 
into the social or prey habits called in common parlance 

sins.” A great deal of the horror which we are taught by religion 
and education to entertain and cultivate towards moral faults is 

€ up of pure imagination. As the Apostle Paul says, we 

not known sin but for the law. A sense of sin is really a 
Consciousness that we are breaking law; and this consciousness 
8 totally Py ong of the rationality or irrationality of the 
law which is being broken. The torments of conscience may 
be produced by real, but they are quite as frequently caused 

unreal and imaginary, guilt. The Scotch Sabbatarian who has 
been whistling on the Sabbath suffers possibly all the anguish 

which religious natures are capable; and the nun who falls 
asleep at vespers is racked by all the emotions known to the 
spuitual sense. Hagiology is full of the history of self-created 
mental distress, the intensity of which is entirely incommensurate 
with any offence that the morbid penitent has committed. Dis- 
carding accordingly a great deal of this moral sensitiveness as fic- 


titious and imaginative, we next , in our analysis of the 
sense of sin, to look for the real law that has been contravened, 
and to endeavour to weigh its importance. It probably will be 
found in each case to rest, as all laws ultimately rest, on some 
estimate of what is desirable in the general interests of society. 
But as soon as we have got a clear notion of the truth, we run 
no slight risk of thinking the antipathy with which the transgres- 
sion is universally regarded, unnatural and excessive. Why should 
the human imagination, we ask ourselves, torture itself over the 
breach of a regulation invented only for the benefit of a majority? 
Why raise up round a single lapse from a conventional standard 
of virtue a mass of floating sentimental disapprobation? Why 
teach ourselves to connect with it a terrible sense of personal de- 
gradation? Why brood over fancies about the sinfulness of acts 
which are only sinful because the prevalence of them on a large 
and universal scale would be injurious to the welfare of the race ? 
It is diflicult in theory to say why we should. All this self- 
inflicted misery at first sight appears a gratuitous waste of happi- 
ness and of the bloom of life. Yet if we do away with it, and 
simply bring reason to bear on and to judge our actions, we soon find 
that our moral conduct deteriorates. We want the fever of imagina-~ 
tion and the fictions of remorse to keep us in the straight course. 
Take, for example, as an illustration, the case of what is usually 
called by the comprehensive name of immorality. Celibacy is not, 
as reason tells us, the order of nature. The institution of marriage 
is designed to relieve mankind from any such unnatural obligation; 
chastity is merely a social law, created to encourage the alliances 
that most promote the permanent welfare of the race, and to main- 
tain women in a social position which it is thought advisable they 
should hold. Except for these artificial rules of civilization, un- 
restricted freedom would not be opposed to any natural law. Let 
us, however, suppose that every man and woman regarded questions 
of chastity from the purely intellectual point of view. The result 
would practically be an increase of laxity of manners. The reign 
of pure reason, and the dethroning of fiction and imagination, 
would therefore, startling as it may seem, end in the depravation 
of society and the declension of the species. 

Moral instincts therefore, irrational as a large part of them are, are 
beyond all question a humanizing and moral influence. And the 
reason why we cannot do without them may be ascertained without 
much trouble. Grant, as we have done, that the only reasonable 
foundation for any law is the consideration of the interests of the 
community. A philosopher who was a pure machine, all whose 
actions were rational, and who never allowed reason and sense to 
lose its motive influence upon his conduct, would no doubt model 
his life by general laws of the kind. Never to do what it would 
be inexpedient to permit all mankind to do, is a golden maxim, 
coined the greatest philosopher of modern times, but one 
fitted only for the reign of saints of the highest virtue and of 
the purest intelligence. The difficulty of using such crystalline 
doctrines as the sole means of controlling men’s action is twofold. 
In the first place, it requires peculiar moral and mental capa- 
city to feel the full force of a general or universal law, stated 
in the most abstract form. In the second place, individual 
reason fluctuates according to the individual. ‘The majority 
of men and women are so inferior in intelligence, and so much 
the slaves of prejudice and passion, that they could not be 
trusted to walk by the light of their reasoning faculties alone. 
Moral instinct here comes in and helps philosophy. It is no doubt 
a less unerring teacher than the best and the purest reason. But 
it is, as a rule, a more useful and a more reliable guide in moral 
Matters than any individual reason. It represents the know- 
ledge, not of an individual so much as the collective information 
of mankind—not the sense of A. or of B., but the common sense 
of the world. First of all, then, it is less liable to err than 
any single intellect. But this is not all. It is not only less 
liable to error, but it is quicker and more sensitive than any 
particular understanding. If each of us were left to judge 
of the morality of an act on purely intellectual grounds, our judg- 
ment would be slow, and by no means impartial. We should 
always be asking ourselves what great harm could come to society 
through one little departure on our part from the general law, and 
reason in most cases would naturally reply that no harm could 
come of it at all. Our moral instincts are far more susceptible. 
They bring to bear on every question submitted to them, not 
merely the calculations of a single mind, but the verdict of a thou- 
sand minds. They are, in fact, the expression of the general law 
itself, converted everywhere into the form of personal sentiment. 
They speak, not with the voice of a particular man, but with the 
voice of collective humanity. So far as they are enlightened and 
accurate, they correct the eccentricities of one by the expe- 
rience and the wisdom of all. This is the use of our moral 
instincts; and though they are not infallible or divine, they have 
a just right to our respect and our obedience. In moral matters 
that touch the conduct of Athanasius, Athanasius against the 
world is not to be depended upon. Moral instinct is a wider and 
more catholic tribunal. Secwrus judicat orbis terrarum. Uni- 
versal conscience is, fer most practical purposes, wiser than indi- 
vidual reason. 

The relative authority of reason and of moral instinct can there- 
fore be decided without much difficulty. Reason no doubt in one 
sense is, and ought to be, paramount. It is for reason to discover 
and to create the universal law. To our moral instinct is en- 
trusted the task of an executive, to carry out and to invest 
with practical authority the abstract legislative decrees of reason. 
In cases of conflict and of controversy, the ultimate an- 
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a corrector and instructor of our moral instincts themselves. We 
pointed out above that reason, in questions of individual morality, 
could not invariably be held to be a sufficient judge. The truth 
is that its mission is rather to deal with the general law than 
with individual application of it. Its duty is to examine the 
validity of our moral emotions, to see whether each of them is 
or is not conducive to the interests of the race, to prune and 
amend or even to uproot such as are deleterious, and to endea- 
vour to correct them all by the latest lights of intelligence and 
experience. Reason has to do with universals, moral instinct with 
particulars. Reason frames the Decalogue, conscience furnishes 
the thunder that accompanies the giving of the law, and that 
punishes every infraction of it. What authority is in religious 

uestions to logic, moral instinct (which represents in moral 
things the principle of authority) is to reason—its subordinate and 
inferior no doubt, but still a subordinate whose utterances deserve 
attention, until they are contradicted and repudiated by that in- 
telligence which Providence has implanted in man, as the supreme 
arbiter in all vexed questions that relate either to opinions or to 
actions, 


A NEW LATTER-DAY PAMPHLET. 


T was easy to suppose that the political transactions of these 
later times were of a kind to make the heart of Mr. Carlyle 
wax very hot within him. His utterances on the Jamaica 
disturbances gave the public a glimpse of the storm which was 
brewing in his prophetic mind, and of the unspeakable things 
which he was thinking of his countrymen. At length, however, 
his wrath has waxed too hot to be further restrained, and some of 
the unspeakable things have got spoken, in an article in the 
current number of Macmillan’s Mayazine, entitled in a character- 
istic manner, “Shooting Niagara; and After?” On the whole, 
it is very much such a production as a French noble on the point of 
emigrating might have written after the fall of the Bastille. The 
upshot of it is, that what with Reform Bills, Free Trade, or un- 
limited racing in the career of Cheap and Nasty, and Liberty 
of Conscience and Philanthropic Movement, “there probably 
never was since the Heptarchy ended, or almost since it began, 
so hugely critical an epoch in the history of England as this 
we have now entered upon, with universal self-congratulation 
and flinging of caps; nor one in which the question of utter death 
or of nobler new lite for the poor country was so uncertain.” Of 
course nobody will expect all this to be shown forth with syllo- 
gistic closeness of argumentation, or in such a manner as solidly to 
persuade anybody whose conviction usually follows reasons given, 
aud them ouly. Nevertheless, a very strong and vehement view 
is generally worth attending to and considering, especially it it 
happens to run violently counter to that kind of view which we 
can tind laid before us any morning and any evening of our lives, 
It is not unretreshing, in the midst of oft-repeated platitudes, well- 
meant or ill-meant, to come across a vigorous person who will 
define the Reform measure as “ The calling in of new supplies of 
blockheadism, gullibility, bribeability, amenability to beer and 
balderdash, by way of amending the woes we have had from ov& 
previous supplies of that bad article.” ‘The intellect of a man 
who believes in the possibility of ‘improvement’ by such a method 
is to me,” says this rugged Jeremiah, “a finished off and shut up 
intellect with which I would not argue; mere waste of wind between 
us to exchange words on that class of topics.” Intolerantly, how- 
ever, as he thinks of the notion that any improvement will come 
of a lowered franchise, still he is thankful that we have at length 
got into the Niagara Rapids, and must now by some means or other 
be shot somewhither. He consoles himself by reflecting—“ Well, 
perbeps the sooner such a mass of hypocrisies, universal misman- 
agements, and brutal platitudes and intidelities ends—if not in some 
improvement, then in death and finis—may it not be the better? ” 
More than this, he feels a “kind of secret satisfaction, of the 
malicious or even of the judiciary kind, that he they call‘ Dizzy’ is 
to do it; that other jugglers, of an unconscious and deeper type, 
having sold their poor Mother’s body for a mess of Official Pottage, 
this clever conscious juggler steps in—‘Soft you, my honour- 
able friends; I will weigh out the corpse of your Mother (mother 
of mine she never was, but only stepmother and milch-cow) ; and 
you shan’t have the pottage ; not your’s you observe, but mine!’” 
We are rather disappointed te find Mr. Carlyle speaking in this 
cold way of a successful man. We always fancied that he was 
absolutely unsparing of enthusiasm and admiration for your King, 
Can-ning, Able-man, man who Does Things. Nobody can deny 
that Mr, Disraeli has done a very remarkable thing, and a thing 
which even Mr. Carlyle admits must have been done by somebody 
or other, at peril of a still further prolongation of anarchy and 
political chaos. It is true that, in order to get this thing done, he 
has had to stoop to compliances and tricks which many persons have 
found more than questionable. But then, as Mr, Carlyle himself 
has taught us, the infinite Doggeries have ever barked at their hero 
in this yelping and evil fashion. Did they not call the Great 
Frederick a robber and a brigand for invading Silesia without any 
shadow of right? Are there not people even now who insist that 


knee to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The Carlyle of 
—_ hence will certainly deliver a lecture upon him, and hold 

im up to the blusterous reverence and imitation of all youth just 
as the Carlyle of our day has panegyrized Frederick and Napoleon, 
Yet, seen near, the hero of to-day gets no better word from the 
arch-priest of the worship of success than that he is a “clever con. 
scious juggler.” We consider “him they call ‘Dizzy’” to beg 
decidedly injured person. 

It is interesting to find that, after all, Mr. Carlyle does hope some- 
thing from the settlement of Reform—perhaps hopes as much as 
any of us. “As for us,” he says, “ we will say, Rejoice in the 
awakening of poor England even on these terms. To lie torpid, 
sluttishly gurgling and mumbling, spiritually in soak in the 
Devil’s Pickle (choicest elixir the Devil brews—is not unconscious 
or half-conscious Hypocrisy, and quiet Makebelieve of yourself and 
others strictly that ?) for above two hundred years; that was the 
infinitely dismal condition; all others but finitely so.” But 
surely, apart from the question whether England has been ly; 
like a dull tipsy slut in the gutter, this is precisely the view whiek 
every sensible man takes of Reform. Mr. Carlyle vows that his 
neighbours, “by the million against one,” all expect that the 
post-Reform period will almost certainly “ be New-birth, a 
Saturnian time—with gold nuggets themselves more plentiful 
than ever.” People, at any rate, who think are not of this 
opinion. Nobody, except perhaps Mr. Beales, can suppose that 
the mere om of entranchisement will make the general sum 
of English happiness much larger than it is now. Like Mr, 
Carlyle, everybody who understands Parliamentary Reform rejoices 
in it as at least an awakening. We may differ very much 
among ourselves as to what it is that we want done afterwards, 
Many of us wish to see a radical reorganization of the army, 
a vigorous overhauling of the administration of the navy, a 
more resolute and active foreign policy, extension of education, 
and so forth, A more democratic House of Commons will 
not teach us how this may be done most swiftly and effectively ; 
but, as many hope, it will supply the steam. The present lack is 
lack of force. We know that we want things done, only no 
Minister or Board or Commission appears able to do anything, 
People in office insist on seeing all the obstacles that lie in 
the way of action, and nothing but the obstacles. What one 
desires is a little more of that bold temper which makes men 
blind to the obstacles and — keenly awake to the advantages of 
action. Last autumn, the whole country, people with Tory ways 
of thinking not less than their adversaries with Radical ways of 
thinking, was penetrated with disgust at the almost universal dead- 
lock into which the Whigs had brought the national Government. 
One Minister had caused us to be overwhelmed with snubs and 
rebuffs from all European Powers. Another had spent millions 
on a navy, and given us no navy after all. A third had surren- 
dered himself and his authority to any trumpery Board of 
Guardians which chose to defy him. Everything went wrong. 
Among other exploits which tilled the nation with anger and 
weariness and disgust was that which Mr. Carlyle himself has 
described in a way that should make the late Home Secretary 
tremble when he reflects that the history of England in 1866 
will one day have to be written by some Carlyle unbom. 
“‘ Beales and his ragamuffins,’ says the historian of the French 
Revolution, reflecting on the progress of our milder English 
revolution, “ pull down the railings of Her Majesty's Park, when 
Her Majesty refuses admittance ; Home Secretary Walpole (repre- 
senting England’s Majesty) listens to a Colonel Dickson talking of 
‘ barricades,’ ‘improvised pikes,’ &c.; does not order him to be 
conducted, and if necessary, to be kicked downstairs, with orders 
never to return in case of worse; and when Beales says, ‘I will 
see that the Queen’s peace is kept,’ Queen (by her Walpole 
answers, ‘ Will you then; God bless you!’ and bursts into tears.” 
‘This ever-memorable scene of incapacity and feebleness filled the 
cup of the national wrath, and along with all the other impoten- 
cies and governmental humiliations drove even moderate persons to 
cry for Reform, or anything else, which would pave the way for the 
revival of order and authority among us. Why are people glad 
to think that Reform is settled, or in a fair way for being 
promptly’ settled? Because they hope that we shall have got a 
sufficiently wide base for a re-organization and consolidation of 
government. 

Mr. Carlyle’s ery is for discipline and organization—ideas which 
it may well be confessed are too dead under our present system. 
In this point he is more like that Jamaica Committee of which he 
speaks such hard things than he supposes. The Jacobin and 
the Absolutist resemble one another very closely in @ 
many points. ‘The Committee of Public Safety of the one, 
and the Paternal Despot of the other, come to pretty 
much the same thing as far as the freedom of the individual 1s 
concerned. The extreme Left among our politicians probably 
detest the anarchy of which Mr. Beales M.A. is the emblem as 
much as Mr. Carlyle does. So does the whole country, except 
Mr. Beales M.A. and the other gentlemen whom the Secretary 
did not order to be kicked downstairs. Only, when we come to 
consider the means by which the anarchy is to be checked, & 
rather striking difference is found between Mr, Carlyle and his 
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They hold that organization and order will be most secure 
there are as few people as possible who can pretend that 

they have no voice for their interests, and can get no ear for them. 

Mr. Carlyle, on the contrary, holds that we can only be saved by 

the aristocracy. The insolence and anarchy of the people, he says, 

gill wax greater and greater, until at length the feud between 
them and the partisans of order will come to downright fighting. 

«Between Anarchy and Anti-ditto it will have to come to a sheer 

tat last; and nothing short of duel to the death could ever 
void that great quarrel.” Again, “I see well it must at length 
come to battle; actual fighting, bloody wrestling, and a great deal 
of it; but were it unit against thousand, or against thousand- 
thousand, on the above terms I know the issue, and have no fear 
shout it.” The aristocracy of birth is to be the nucleus of the 
jzation of Anti-ditto. They are to be joined by the aristo- 
eracy of nature—speculative, ¢.e. thinkers ; vocal, ¢.e. writers; and 
industrial, i.e. wise men and rich. In spite of lamentable 
exceptions, too visible even to Mr. Carlyle, partial as he is, his 
yote would still be that “from Pleb to Princeps there is still no 

Class among us intrinsically so valuable and recommendable ” as 

our aristocracy. They have plenty of money. They are brave. 

They are polite. “The English Nobleman,” says the bitter foe 

of Phantasm Captains, “has still left in him, after such sorrowful 

erosions, something considerable of chivalry and oe 
polite he is in the finest form; politeness, modest, simple, veritable, 
jneradicable, dwells in him to the bone; I incline to call him 
the politest kind of nobleman or man (especially his wife the 
litest and gracefullest kind of woman) you will find in any 
country.” It is in this order that he would fain find the well- 
ing of virtues that are to make Britain great again. It would 
bly vex Mr. Carlyle if most people were to agree with him, 

and therefore we need not deplore the smallness of the chance 
of his persuading us that a State is to be saved by politeness. 

The quality to be desired is not so much politeness as capacity and 

resolution. It surely implies a strange misreading of the direction 

and tendencies of the social movement of the last fifty years to 
assume that this rare quality of imperial capacity is the property 
of any one order—patrician, plebeian, or honest bourgeois. 

Besides, does not Mr. Carlyle’s eulogy remind one of Tacitus’s 

account of Galba, that everybody might have pronounced him 

> imperti nist imperdsset? Surely the aristocracy o: birth 
has had every chance—certainly a better chance than it is ever 
likely to have again. We may be sure that the form of govern- 
ment to which all modern societies are tending is that of their 
own government by themselves, or by a number of dpxsro not 
springing necessarily from old blood, but developing themselves 
from all ranks and orders indifferently and equally. 


CONSIDERATIONS ON AN ABYSSINIAN CAMPAIGN, 


‘id Abyssinia were a country with an extensive coast-line and 
considerable seaports, or if any of its frontiers were bordered 

ordinarily accessible territory, there could have been no ques- 
tion of our ability to compel King Theodorus to give up his 
victims, and to respect British subjects in future. Indeed the 


matter would probably, in that case, no longer have presented | 
itself for discussion, for it would have been, or at any rate ought | 


to have been, disposed of years ago. But the same cause which 


renders that unfortunate country the arena of perpetual wars, | 


savage tyraunies, and pagan barbarism masked with a horrible 
caricature of Christianity, has enabled its ruler to set civilized 
Powers at defiance; and that cause is its inaccessibility. From 
the Mediterranean it can only be approached through Egypt and 
along the course of the Nile; and the narratives of the travellers 
who have ascended that river towards its source enable us to 
form a just idea of the chances which a military expedition, 
marching through the Viceroy’s territory, would have of pene- 
trating to Gondar. There remains the frontier of the Red Sea. 
But here there stretches between us and our object a strip of 
desert which, narrow at the northern extremity, expands to a 
width of nearly 200 miles as it extends southward. Beyond that 
lies the mountain range which travellers term the Alps of 
Abyssinia, offering in itself no trifling obstacle to the manceuvres 
of organized troops. It is as if we had to attack Switzerland 
through the Sahara. 

If a military expedition were merely an aggregate of Nile tra- 
vellers—that is, of enterprising Englishmen carrying with them 
certain resources of food, presents, and arms—the difliculties in its 
way, though formidable, would be by no means insuperable. But 
completeness and efliciency for European warfare in some degree 
unfits an army for operations against a savage foe. Modern war 
is based on the conditions of ample supplies and practicable 
Communications, of the assemblage at convenient distances of 
‘normous stores of food and forage, and tents and hospitals, 
md ammunition of a delicate and costly kind; and, finally, 
of a cumbrous system of transport. The army that is best 
furnished with these enters the European arena with enor- 
uous advantages, But in a barbarous theatre of war such an 
amy would be like a great orator in a newly-discovered country, 
who, if he Wishes to communicate with the natives, must divest 

imself of his accurate logic, his weighty and brilliant phrase- 
ology, and meet them on the ground of their own limited voca- 

ulary, where the advantages of fluency are all on their side. 
orit is not merely that a country like Abyssinia offers obstacles 


to our mode of making war, but that it does not accept our rules 
of the game as to what constitutes winning and losing. To take 
cities, or to overrun a whole district, could produce no great effect 
on the policy of a potentate who from mere caprice, or at any rate 
on the slightest ‘:rounds, lays waste provinces, and burns towns 
with as little compunction as firewood. Scientific mancuvres 
would be _— in vain against an enemy who can scarcely be 
considered to have any proper flanks or rear, and who can find a 
base wherever there is unplundered territory in his dominions. It 
must come, therefore, to mere fighting power; and here we could 
scarcely hope to call our cavalry and artillery to our aid except 
in a very limited degree. Our Sniders would doubtless do us 
yeoman’s service, but they must be present in considerable numbers 
to produce a decisive effect on a monarch around whose Court 
fifty thousand men were last year encamped, and who, being 
accustomed to fight sanguinary battles, and to perpetrate huge 
massacres, is not Tilcely to be speedily brought to terms by defeat, 
nor to observe in victory the laws of honourable war. 

It would appear, then, that a mere raid, the object of which 
should be the capture of a few villages or the injury of part of the 
King’s territory, or any other kind of reprisal, would produce no 
effect except further to enrage the already exasperated potentate, 
and convince him of our inability to assail him seriously. We must, 
therefore, calculate on a campaign in which, as in any other war 
of which the immediate end cannot be foreseen, considerable forces 
must be assembled, great depéts formed and maintained, and all 
preparations made for keeping in full efficiency, both of men and 
munitions, the necessary troops. Warned by all we have been 
accustomed to hear of the pestilential atmosphere of the African 
continent, the climate becomes a matter of primary consideration ; 
and here we meet with much reassurance from a competent wit- 
ness. Dr. Beke, who lived for more than two years in Abyssinia, 
tells us that when the low belt of desert is once passed, and the 
eastern edge of the elevated table-land attained, the climate is 
healthier than that of most countries, And, in confirmation, he 
adduces the case of the captives themselves, who, after sufferings 
under which they would in most countries have sunk long ago, 
a to have sustained little injury to their bodily health. 

either the heat nor the cold seems to 4 extreme. Even in the 
elevated prison of Magdala, perched on a pinnacle of the highlands, 
the winter, though complained of by the half-clad prisoners, does 
not appear to have been very severe; and in January Mr. Raseam 
found the King living in a tent in the midst of his camp. Nor 
is the summer on the table-land of Abyssinia proper at any time 
very oppressive. But what is more serious, and calls for fuller 
information than the travellers or captives supply, is the season of 
the tropical rains, which ends in September or October. These 
rains are so violent and incessant that they might possibly enforce 
the suspension of military operations. 

As to the aspect of the country, it oes so far as nature is 
responsible, to be in many parts one of the most favoured regions 
of the earth’s surface. me districts are covered with dense 
pathless woods; others proclaim, in rugged peaks and rocky 
chasms, their volcanic origin ; but there are numerous valleys and 
extensive plains, well-watered, abounding in game, and of a soil 
that richly rewards with corn and vegetables the rude husbandry 
of the natives. The roads scarcely deserve the name, being mere 
tracks on which no labour is bestowed, following so steeply the 
abrupt undulations of the country, and offering such difficult foot- 
hold, as to render it frequently advisable to imitate the natives in 
journeying barefoot. Under such circumstances it is manifestly 
hopeless to attempt to supply an invading force by means of 
transport on wheels. A large amount of pack animals would be 
therefore indispensable. As to the resources of the country in 
food and forage, notwithstanding its productiveness, the ravages 
and depopulation of war, and the rude condition of the arts of 
life, render it very doubtful at present how far we could rely 
even on a friendly district for supplies of this kind, or for 
auxiliary transport. 

Recently, however, two important changes have occurred which 
materially modify the case. The number of the provinces that 
have revolted from Theodore has increased to so formidable an 
extent, that, if the latest accounts may be relied on, he is com- 

letely encircled by disafiection, and only the central district, 
eran the eastern shore of Lake Tsana and the edge of the 
plateau, continues to acknowledge his authority ; while his army is 
represented to have dwindled, chiefly by desertion, to some six 
thousand men, and these not the best of his former followers. This 
week it has been briefly announced that the advance of the rebellion 
has separated him from the English prisoners whom it was the object 
of the expedition to deliver. Nevertheless, until we have more ex~- 
plicit information, both of the King’s condition and of the fate of the 
captives, we must continue to look forward to the possibility of 
a campaign, and it is, therefore, still matter of interest to note 
the conditions under which it must be made. And though the 
power of our immediate adversary may be seriously impaired, yet 
a movement towards him must involve long and difficult marches 
through the territory of chiefs on whose sympathy with our 
object, or tolerance of our presence, it would be extremely im- 
prudent to rely. If it is necessary to send a military expedition 
at all, it must be one that can make its way against any combina- 
tion of rulers. 

Of the forces now in the field, we only know that they are very 
numerous, and are furnished in part by tribes more warlike than the 
native Abyssinians. Part of them are provided with fire-arms, 
and Mr. Kassam’s arrival was honoured by the King’s guard of 
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musketeers with numerous volleys; but here, again, we do not 
know the number or quality of the arms of the infantry, a great 
portion of which is no doubt armed with the primitive shield 
and spear. Of the sixteen hundred men who were lately employed 
in guarding the prison fortress of Magdala, six hundred were 
armed with muskets. Mounted troops are vaguely spoken of in 
considerable numbers; the King is represented as an excellent 
horseman; and mention istnade of large bodies of cavalry in Dr, 
Beke’s speculations on the great battle said to have been fought 
last year in Tigré. When encamping, the Abyssinian soldiery 
shelter themselves in huts of grass erected with astonishing 
rapidity, and which they burn on quitting them, leaving hardly a 
trace of their bivouacs. That they possess discipline of some 
kind is proved by Mr. Rassam, who tells us that, as he rode in 
front with King Theodore in the march against a rebellious district, 
“it wasatine sight to see the whole army following him at a rapid 

e, stopping when he stopped, and turning to the right or left as 


e turned, as.though the movements of this great mass had been | 


directed by machinery.” Finally, in connexion with this part of 
the subject, a colony of European gunsmiths and other workmen 
in the pay of Theodore has been established for some years at 
Gaffat,-a village near Debra Tabor, which has become, says Dr. 
Beke, “ asort of Abyssinian Woolwich Arsenal ;” and their labours 
resulted in the production of a considerable quantity of artillery, 
which however appears to be too heavy to accompany the troops 
in the field. Lately he destroyed Gaffat and removed the 
establishment to Debra Tabor. This place, then, would apparently 
become an important point at which to aim in directing the 
operations of a campaign—far more so than Gondar, the nominal 
capital, which the Emperor burnt in 1864 to punish the inha- 
bitants; or than Magdala, the captives’ prison, a rude collection of 
huts lying amidst rocky pinnacles which may already be lost 
to him. 

in considering the different. routes by which this central district 
may be reached, the important fact presents itself that in 1863 an 
Egyptian army of ten or twelve thousand men, organized during 
the preceding summer, and having some rifled cannon, moved from 
Kartoum at the junction of the Blue with the White Nile, up the 
former stream to the district of Kalabat, where it arrived in the 
following month, and, after devastating the country, returned to its 
starting-point without any further eflort to reach the capital. A 
narrative of the expedition might afford valuable information 
respecting the nature of the country as a theatre of war; but 
it could.give us nothing conclusive, since the Egyptians failed to 
penetrate to the high lands which constitute the greater part of 
Abyssinia. Another route which has been suggested is that from 
Suakin to Kassala, on account of the alleged facility of obtaining 
a-supply of camels; and another is from Tajura, situated at the 
mouth of a bay outside the Red Sea, and consequently not in 
Egyptian territory. This town lies due east of the central dis- 
trict in which Gondar, Magdala, and Debra Tabor are situated, 
and about the same distance from it as Massowah. But here 
the sea has receded from the highlands, leaving a desert space of 
nearly two hundred miles in width to be traversed before attaining 
the elevated region; and we have detailed information as to the 
nature of at least a part of the road. In 1841 Major Harris 
was selected by the Governor of Bombay to conduct a mission to 
Shoa, a kingdom to the south-west of Abyssinia, and he made 
Tajura his starting-point. The savage chief of the district and his 
myrmidons showed more than customary rapacity, and were inge- 
nious and fertile in devising obstacles so long as the party could 
be made to submit to their exactions. Harris’s party tollowed for 


many marches the road that leads towards Magdala, which at first | 


lay along the northern shore of the deep bay, and so far they 
suffered only from heat. It was early in June, and the tempera- 
ture was already most oppressive both by day and night. But, 
quitting the beach, they struck to the right over a mountain spur, 
and then more serious troubles began. ‘“ Blocks and boulders,” 
says Harris, “ varying in size from an eighteen-pound shot to that 
of Ossa piled on Pelion, aided by deep chasms, gullies, and water- 
ways, rendered the ascent one of equal toil and peril.” Through 
desert sands «nd under a fierce sun they toiled onward till they 
gained the sumunit of the road, where, encamped on a surface 
strewn with lava, and surrounded with bleached animal bones, 
they were without water, and were almost choked with whirl- 
winds of dust. From thence the road led through a chasm which, 
after the rains, is always totally impassable, being choked with 
the rubbish washed from the overhanging cliffs, The track, 
barely affording footing for a camel, lay in a deep zig-zagged rent, 
descending with perilous steepness. Down this, stepping from 
stone to stone, the straggling caravan moved slowly and painfully, 
and then, crossing a volcanic rift, passed over a barren range of 
basalt and lava, while the heat, reflected from limestone summits, 
grew overpowering. Another descent of craggy precipices, to a 
depth many hundred feet below the level of the sea, conducted 
them to “an accursed spot,” an “unventilated and diabolical 
hollow,” where not a drop of water existed within many miles, 
while the supply they had brought with them, disgusting in 
quality, was insufficient in quantity to relieve their burning thirst. 
Here they spent the day, endeavouring to shelter themselves from 
the wrath of the sun, and at midnight resumed their march over 
a country of the came horrible character; but the want of water 
overcame all except the most enduring. Man after man dropped 
by the roadside, and it was only the tumely succour of a Bedouin, 
who brought trom a distant well a skin of muddy water, that 
enabled them to reach the next camp. The congenial inhabitants 


of this region are a race of miscreants, practising murder for its own 
sake, who one night succeeded in assassinating three of the sleepi 
Europeans. A distance of fifty miles had now been traversed 
through an iron-bound waste devoid of forage or water ; another 
march or two brought them to the point whence, following the 
main road, they bent their course south-west, towards the kingdom 
of Shoa, and we are told nothing further of the road to Gondar 
Such, however, in its earlier stages, was the character of the track 
over which an army which should succeed in traversing it must 
maintain constant communication by convoys with Tajura through- 
out the campaign. 


The remaining alternative, and by far the most promising, is to 
advance from Massowah. Here the high land comes so close to the 
sea that the intervening space to Halai, on the table-land, may be 
traversed in a couple of marches; moreover, two rivers run into 
the bay from the neighbourhood of that town, assuring a supply 
of water on the route. The adjacent table-land is part of the 
territory of Tigré, once ruled by a rival chief, then conquered and 
| annexed by Theodore, ‘and now in revolt against him. Qp 
| the line from Halai to Central Abyssinia, the first important 
military feature that appears on the map is the river Mareb, which 
directly crosses it. By fortifying a part of the bank of this stream 
which forms a convenient bend, an advanced base might be 
established for supplying the troops during their next movement 
to the Taccazy. ‘This second stream attained, similar use might 
be made of it for a final advance. Seeing, then, that Massowah 
is no further from the ultimate object than Tajura, and affords 
a convenient base communicating directly with the sea, and 
from which the temperate region may be immediately entered, 
there would seem to be no question of the superior claims of 
this locality as a starting-point. ‘The objection to it is that it 
is in Lgyptian territory, which Tajura is not. But Tajura, 
though it presents the advantage of leaving us independent of 
any obligation to the Egyptian Government, offers nevertheless 
a path of almost insuperable difficulty ; and by the routes of the 
Nile, or of Suakin, we should find ourselves, atter many long and 
harassing marches across deserts, and through Evyptian territory, 
still as far from our object as in disembarking at once at Masso- 
wah, and obliged to provide a new kind of transport more suitable 
than camels to operations in a hilly country. 


In thus stating the choice of difficulties, we have no intention 
of representing the enterprise as impracticable, or as likely to end 
only in disaster. But we have thoughtit well to point out that this 
is no light undertaking, to be entered on hastily, and decided in a 
summary way and at trifling cost. It requires careful preparation, 
well-sifted intelligence, well-considered plans, and the provision of 
large supplies, before troops can even be embarked for the purpose, 
‘Lhe main difficulties will be, not in the opposition of any possible 
hostile armies, which would probably be easily defeated by an or- 
ganized force scarcely a tenth of their numbers, but in maintaining 
our supplies throughout extended marches, in feeding the numerous 
transport animals, and in guarding large straggling convoys from 
the enterprises of the predatory bands that will infest the commu- 
nications. But we believe that an adequate force—not less than 
six or eight thousand infantry, twelve or fifteen hundred light 
cavalry, and three or four batteries of the lightest field artillery— 
would have a fair prospect, between one rainy season and another, 
of enforcing the submission of this unscrupulous potentate, and 
of dealing with any hostile combination that could present itself 
at any stage of the operations. Possibly, however, the complete 
festruction of Theodore’s power, and the restoration of the 
prisoners, may render such an enterprise unnecessary before it can 
be seriously commenced. 


THE PROTESTANT ELECTORAL UNION. 

O* Wednesday, July the 31st, a curious little scene occurred 

at the Marlborough Police Court, to which, for reasons that 
will presently appear, we desire to call the attention of our 
readers. Mr, Whalley, M.P., the patron of Murphy and prophet 
of Parliamentary Protestantism, presented himself on that occasion 
before Mr. Tyrwhitt, “instructed by Messrs. Gosling and Girdle- 
stone,” on behalf of the “ Protestant Electoral Union,” the same 
distinguished Society which sent Murphy to stir up religious hatred 
and discord at Birmingham. And his appearance was on this wise. 
He came to complain of a decision pronounced by Mr. Tyrwhitt 
on the previous Monday, when a man named Keach had been 
brought up on the charge of selling indecent books and obstructing 
the pathway. But, though he was instructed by Messrs. Groslins 
and Girdlestone, who were acting for the Secretary of the Pro- 
testant Union, and presented himself in the novel character of 
an English barrister, Mr. Whalley was very imperfectly instructed 
in the English law, which he professed to be vindicating ; for it is 
clear from what followed that he had no legal case whavever, and 
that it wasa mere condescension on Mr. Tyrwhitt’s part to explain 
to him the grounds of his previous decision. [le first asked for 
“depositions” which had no existence, and which he ought to 
have known were not required except in cases of felony. And he 
next made a complaint against a police inspector, for telling Reach 
he might get three months’ ee if he sold his indecent 
books again, though, as Mr. Tyrwhitt observed, he should have 
known, “as a member of Parliament and a_ barrister, that 
the police are responsible to Sir Richard Mayne, and not to the 
magistrates, In short, the real object of Mr. Whalley’s appearance 
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“to disch: any professional duty, but to protest against 
of affixed te filthy ublications 
which Reach had been employed by him to sell, as will be evident 
a brief statement of what occurred. Mr. Tyrwhitt explained 
that Reach had been brought before him on the charge of selling 
indecent books, but that, as he was a poor man in the employ of 
others, and might probably, as he himself stated, know nothing of 
the contents of the books he was hired to sell, he had thought 
it sufficient to inflict a small fine for obstructing the public 
way, and to dismiss him with a warning against repeating the 
offence. Upon this Mr. Whalley stoutly denied that there was any 
obstruction, or that the Confessional Uumasked was an indecent 
pook, and said there had been a legal decision that “it was not an 
indecent book within the meaning of the Act”; when or where 

‘ven he did not explain. Mr. Tyrwhitt replied that it contained 
filthy and dirty passages, and that he thought it very indecent. To 
Mr. Whalley’s further asseveration, which deserves to be put on 
record, that Reach was “employed by a number of gentlemen to sell 
the book,” Mr. Tyrwhitt very properly answered that, “as the 
man was set on to sell this indecent book, he thought, if any one 
was to be proceeded against, it ought to be those who sent 
him out.” We think so too. ‘Three things came out plainly 
in this dialogue. In the first place, Mr. ‘l'yrwhitt maintained 
that the book which Reach was hawking was a very filthy and 
indecent one, and implied, without expressly stating, that it came 
under Lord Campbell's Act. In the next place, Mr. Whalley 
publicly asserted the book not to be indecent, adding that 
“the discussions in the House of Commons and the deci- 
sions in the Courts of law would prove that it is legally 
saleable,’ and that it was “a serious injustice” to question 
its decency. And, lastly, we know on Mr. Whalley’s authority 
that the book, whatever be its character, is being hawked 
about the streets—and, we understand, sent about to schools all 
over England—by direction of ‘ a number of gentlemen” forming 
the Protestant LKlectoral Union, of which he (Mr. Whalley) is a 
member, and a certain Colonel Brockman is the Chairman. It 
becomes important under these circumstances to inquire, in the 
interests of public morality—first, what is the character of the 
book in question? and secondly, if the sale of it ought to be 
allowed ? 

The first question is not a pleasant one to deal with, for very 
few “gentlemen,” not being connected with the Protestant Union, 
would wish to touch the Confessional Unmasked except with the 
fire-tongs, if they could help it. To adopt Lord Shaftesbury’s 
language respecting another work, we may truly say that a viler 
book could not have been vomited forth from the jaws of hell. 
We certainly shall not condescend to discuss with Mr. Whalley 
the merits or demerits of the Romish Confessional. That is a 
perfectly fair topic of discussion between Catholics and Pro- 
testants. But it has nothing to do with the matter before us. 
It is notorious that confession is part of the recognised discipline 
of the Church of Rome, and it stands to common sense that, if 
the system is to be administered at all, those who are entrusted 
with its administration must have some rules provided for their 

idance. Whatever abuses the practice may be liable to would 
inevitably be multiplied tenfold if it were carried on without any 
tules at all. Whether the particular manuals which have been 
put under contribution for compiling this loathsome pamphlet are 
those most in vogue in Roman Catholic seminaries, we neither 
mow nor care to know. Nor shall we stop to inquire whether all 
manuals of the sort go as minutely into nasty details. If, as is 
highly probable, the nastiest that could be found have been selected 
for the purpose, that only brings out the more clearly the perverse 
pruriency of whoever made the selection. Be that as it may, it is 
obvious on the face of it that many subjects have to be handled, 
and handled in minute detail, in medical, legal, and scientitic 
treatises, which it would be simply disgusting to touch upon with- 
out some special reason. And the case of these works is strictly 
parallel, assuming, as we must assume, the recognised existence of 
the Confessional. Moreover, from the originals being in Latin, 
they are at once placed beyond the reach ot the immense majority 
of readers, and in particular of those classes of the community most 
liable to be contaminated by them. But it is quite another matter 
when all the obscenest passages that a depraved ingenuity can 
collect, after careful inspection, from several bulky Latin volumes, 
are translated into the grossest English, and strung together in a 
shilling pamphlet with a highly sensational title, which is publicly 
exposed for sale at the office of a Religious Society, and by their 
order hawked about the streets for the delectation of every maid- 
servant or potboy who can be induced to buy it. This is what 
Mr. Whalley and the “gentlemen” of the Protestant Electoral 
Union have been doing for months past for the glory of God and 
the furtherance of the Protestant religion; and, we fear, with no 
Inconsiderable success, for the “ fiftieth thousand” of this infa- 
mous tissue of obscenities is now lying before us. But even 
this is not the worst, though it is bad enough, in all conscience. 
The gentleman, whoever he be, who has been regaling his leisure 
hours with this congenial occupation, like a schoolboy gloating 
with feverish curiosity over the bracketed passages of Aristophanes, 

by no means contented himself with merely translating. He has 
elaborately amplified, annotated, garbled, and paraphrased with an 
evident and hearty relish of the pigsty he had elected to wallow in. 
Of his annotations we will give a specimen presently. His para- 
phrases and translations it is of course impossible to quote. Any 
journal that did so would be at once, and most rightly, banished 
every decent household. But we will give an instance, 


without quoting, of the kind of thing we mean. In one plaee 
two Latin mnemonics are quoted, summing 7 the substance of 
several previous rules, something in the e of the Barbara 
Celarent, but so as to be wholly unintelligible to any one who had 
not studied the rules they are meant to epitomize. This couplet, 
colourless enough as it stands, is expanded by the translator 
into a libidinous ditty of twelve lines, adding largely to the 
ideas as well as the words of the original, and as unspeakabl 
filthy as the choicest productions of the genius of olywell 
Street. It is just the kind of song which the agricultural gangs 
are reported to be in the habit of singing as they come back from 
their work, and which makes them an intolerable nuisance to every 
decent person they happen to meet. The translator has the further 
effrontery to offer two guineas—to be supplied, we presume, from 
the funds of the Protestant Union—* to any one who will supply 
him with a good literal translation of the above passage in two 
lines.” And it is this filth which Mr. Whalley, who is a 
M.P., and occupies the position of a gentleman, thinks proper 
to scatter broadcast over the length and breadth of England, for 
a the purity of our youth. Yet he actually has the 

razen audacity to complain of “a serious injustice” when Mr. 
Tyrwhitt calls his book, as any one who is not a fool or a fanatic 
must call it, dirty and obscene. 


We said we would give a specimen of the kind of annotations 
in which this pure-minded disciple of the Protestant Union 
indulges. An apology is due to our readers for inflicting on 
them what far exceeds in atrocity the most libellous abuse of 
Murphy, but itis one of the very few passages capable of being 
quoted at all, though not without omission, in illustration of our 
indictment. Some notion may be formed of the abominations 
minutely detailed elsewhere from this description of the persons 
who are supposed to practise them, as is here assumed to be the 
habit of all Romish priests, and therefore, of course by implica- 
tion, of their unhappy victims in the Confessional—that is, of the 
Roman Catholic laity—also :— 

A Romish priest is a victim of social and moral contradiction :—born of a 
woman, yet not a son; a most complaisant wooer, vet insensible to love ; 
having children, but not a father; a proprietor of houses, but without a 
home; the most degraded of subjects, and the most exalted of potentates ; 
pure as an angel, yet ° . ; the usurper of the throne of God, and 
the slave of the most debasing sensuality ; at once the most austere devotee 
to the gods of his own creation, and the most arrogant blasphemer of God 
his Maker ; a deity-creating god-devouring assassin. He is a moral Skunk, 
whose offensive properties and destructive habits make the creature at once 
an object of dread, loathsomeness, and aversion. He is an embodiment of 
brute and demon combined in one character, the Cobra that defiles and 
destroys. He is an unscrupulous mesmerist, exposing the nakedness and 
perverting the faculties of those who put themselves under his influence. 
He is a most venomous nondescript, and agent of Satan, for transforming 
men and women into useless or malignant beings. 


We have not given this extract to exemplify the Christian 
charity of Mr. Whalley and his friends of the Protestant Union, 
though it may well be questioned whether such language 
applied to a respectable and well-ascertained body of men is not 
strictly libellous. That it is a direct incitement to hatred and 
ill-will among different classes of Her Majesty’s subjects to 
designate en masse the members of a particular profession who 
are living among us, respected by their neighbours and reverenced 
by their co-religionists, as “beastly sensualists” and “hideous 
monsters,” there cannot be the slightest doubt. Our object, how- 
eyer, in quoting the passage here is merely to indicate the nature 
of what we cannot quote, and thus to show that we have not de- 
nounced the compilers of this execrable publication, and their 
abettors and employers, one whit too strongly. 


And now we must ask, in the name of common decency and 
common sense, how long is this nuisance to go on unchecked ¥ You 
can’t sweeten a cesspool by throwing rose-water upon it. To ap- 
peal to Messrs. Whalley’s and Brockman’s reason or sense of decency 
would be mere waste of time. Mr. Whalley’s conduct the other day 
at the Police Court is abundant evidence of that. The only argu- 
ment that will bring the “ gentlemen” of the Protestant Union to 
their senses is the strong hand of the law. And the sooner that 
argument is brought to bear upon them the better. We quite 
agree with Mr. Tyrwhitt that it is worse than idle to prosecute 
the wretched hirelings whom they employ to do their dirty work, 
while the employers, who are ten thousandfold more guilty, are 
let off scot-free. It is high time to interfere when this stream of 
pollution is already being poured through 50,000 different 
channels over the length and breadth of the land. Nor is there the 
least practical difficulty in putting a stop to it. By the Act passed 
in 1857 (Vict. 21 cap. 83) “for the more effectually preventin 
the sale of obscene books, pictures, prints, and other articles,” an 
commonly known as Lord Campbell’s Act, any police magistrate 
or other stipendiary magistrate may, upon complaint made before 
him upon oath, direct forcible search to be made of “any house, 
shop, room, or other place within the limits of his jurisdiction,” 
where there is reason to believe such articles are kept for sale or 
distribution ; and any articles of this character that are found are 
to be seized and destroyed. We learn from the title-page of the 
Confessional Unmasked that it is published at “the Protestant 
Electoral Union, 3 Craven Street, Strand,” and may “be had 
through all booksellers.” Why have not the premises at 3 Craven 
Street, Strand, been long ago searched with a police-warrant, and 
the whole impression of this atrociously “obscene book ” seized 
and destroyed, and the vendors punished for selling it? After the 

assing of Lord Campbell’s Act, the police, acting under Sir 
Richard Mayne’s orders, did not wait for private individuals to 
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come forward, but themselves set the machinery of the law in 
motion against the obscenities of Holywell Street by making the 
necessary affidavits before the magistrates. Why have they not done 
the same on this occasion ? And if Sir Richard Mayne neglects 
his duty, why does not the Home Secretary give him a reminder, 
or act himself by directing the Solicitor of the Treasury to file 
an affidavit? Surely one of the members for Westminster, who 
have the honour of numbering the officials of the Protestant 
Union in Craven Street among their constituents, might ask a 
question on this subject in the House of Commons while there is 
still time to doso. But thisis not all. Selling indecent books is bad 


enough, but shouting them about the streets is much worse, and | 


is also, of course, like selling them, a misdemeanour punishable | 


with imprisonment. 
more the other day did not press his case, not merely against Reach, 
but against his employers, Colonel Brockman and the other mem- 
bers of the Protestant Union, who are legally responsible for his acts. 
At all events the police should look to this, if the practice is being 


It is to be regretted that Lieutenant oe | 


continued, and Mr. Gathorne Hardy should be called on to make | 


them do their duty if they neglect it. Some of the results that 
have already followed from their culpable negligence may be illus- 
trated by what occurred at Birmingham during Murphy’s visit. A 
local correspondent of the Tablet stated at the time that the Roman 
Catholics of Birmingham, Wolverhampton, and the Black Country 
had been suffering under a system of persecution through the 
tilthy insinuations paraded in public by these infamous miscreants, 
which involved, amongst other things, servants losing their places, 
tradesmen their custom, nuns being stoned and half throttled in 
the streets, and even wives being turned out of doors by their 
husbands. He proceeds:—“The true persecution has consisted 
in this, that all of us—men and women, priests and nuns— 
have been and remain the victims of constant insults which in 
their obscenity have had no parallel in England. We live in the 
midst of a population radically corrupted by the diligent study of 
that infamous pamphlet, the Confessional Unmasked. We are 
stared at as monsters hitherto unknown by those who have known 
us for years; and large groups of girls and women assail the 
Catholic paper boy in open daylight with words of indescribable 
indecency, . . . Catholic women are treated as if they were worse 
than common prostitutes ; and it is within my own knowledge that 
Catholic workmen have said bitterly, that it would be better to 
die at once than endure the insults and the misery of a single 
day of toil among their fellow-workmen.” That all this did much 
to provoke and to excuse the exasperation which led to the Irish 
riots at Birmingham, is a small part of the evil. Yet it is more 
than six weeks since this complaint was made, and nothing what- 
ever has been done to obviate the nuisance, which has now spread 
from Birmingham and Wolverhampton to the metropolis. It is 
not a private grievance, and should not be left to private persons to 
remedy. By common consent the matter is publict juris, and Mr. 
Whalley himself has more than once openly challenged inquiry in 
the House of Commons with an effrontery which in any one but 
Mr. Whalley would almost transcend belief. It is very little 
to the credit of the proper authorities that they have not 
taken up the matter before now. We trust, if their supineness con- 
tinues, that means will be found to recall them to a sense of duty 
before the diabolical spirit of hatred and impurity which the Pro- 
testant Electoral Union is stirring up, throughout every town in 
England where there are youths to contaminate and Roman 
Catholics to insult, has had time to spread further. 


THE TEA-PARTY IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


MONG the evils which the enemies of aristocratic institutions 

are accustomed to attribute to them, the most frequently 
cited, if not the most frequently presented, is that of flunkeyism. 
'l'o attach oneself to persons in high position, to cling to them, to 
buzz about them, to fawn on them, is only possible where there are 
people in high position. Formerly this designation was applicable 
only to peers. One or two generations ago—and, more strikingly, 
two or three generations ago—every lord was supposed to be as ill 
attended, if he had not his obsequious follower, as if he were with- 
out his valet. And though the status of a professed parasite does 
not in our day seem a very exalted one, it doubtless had its re- 
commendations and rewards. Whatever it was, or whatever it was 
thought to be, its original form has now passed away, and another 
kind of parasite has come up in its stead. As power has shifted 
from the Lords to the Commons, so members of the Lower House 
now boast the appurtenances which once belonged to the Upper 
Chamber. ‘There is the parasite of the simple M.P., just as there 
was once of the noble lord; only, of course, the hanger-on of the 
one differs from the hanger-on of the other, as one star differs from 
another. ‘The one blended the coxcombry of the fop with an 
imitation of aristocratic hauteur which was as amusing as it 
was impudent. ‘The other assumes airs of quite another kind. 
His réle is to haunt the lobbies, to pin some conspicuous M.P. 
by the button, to whisper to him with the awful significance 
of a political spirit-medium; to go from one member to another 
with the demeanour of a man who has a momentous mission 
to discharge, and on whose shoulders hangs the welfare, if not 
the existence, of confiding boroughs; to bristle with papers, 
to swell with suggested resolutions, to beetle with oracular 
prophecies. Such are the characteristics of the halitué of the 
lobbies, the man who derives his importance from his association 


| 


with members of Parliament, and enhances it by his i 
of its value. He is a sign "of the times. He caamante ect 
fashion popular ideas and popular influence. There was a den 
within the memory of not very aged men, when the represen’ 
tative of a commonplace borough would have felt an irre ressible 
inclination to kick any pushing elector who button-holed him in 
the lobbies, dogged him through Westminster Hall, and satis. 
cuted him till he had told both his own mind and the minds of 
“the party” to which he belonged. Now, however bored he 
may be, the unhappy M.P., once caught, knows no means of ex. 
trication from his self-constituted Mentor, except to remember 
that he has forgotten to write a letter, or must return to the 
House. And if he escapes after an involuntary martyrdom of half 
an hour, it is too frequently at the expense of another as helpless 
and as unresisting a martyr as himself. 

That these powers of boredom and obtrusion should be forcibl 
repressed, it were perhaps foolish to expect. How can we pond 
sure the vanity of the local politician who has sounded the pene- 
tralia of the constituents’ crotchets, or the trepidation of the repre« 
sentative who shudders at the imminent termination of his three 
or four years’ lease? Where there are fear and dependence on one 
side, there must be power and the exercise of power on the other 
When the ten-pounders ruled over us this was the case ; how 
much more will it be the case when the householders succeed tg 
the abdicated monopoly? Yet that there ought to be limits to 
the encroachment who can doubt that knows aught of constitu- 
tional history or constitutional maxims? Popular in its origin 
and in its duties, the House of Commons was never intended to be 
controlled by the threats or influenced by the whims of the 
populace. In its former days it professed to represent the 
populus only, and not the plebs. At no far back date it osten- 
tatiously deprecated the mere appearance of numerical control 
or promiscuous interference. Very lately it has exhibited a 
laxity in guarding its traditional privileges which would haye 
shocked the prim fastidiousness of a former generation. The 
last incident—one strange enough to convulse Mr. Charles 
Wynn in his grave—was the meeting in the Tea-room which 
formed the subject of a lecture by the Speaker. It certainly 
went considerably in advance of previous infractions of established 
usage. The most authentic version of the story is this:—A 
certain number of M.P.’s belonging to the party of “ advanced 
Liberals,” wishing to talk to, or to be talked to by, some of their 
constituents on their duty in discussing the Lords’ amendments on 
the Reform Bill, appointed a meeting in the Tea-room of the 
House of Commons. This was probably done without much fore- 
thought or conjecture of consequences. But the temptation was 
too great for municipal nature. Here, all at once, by a sudden 
stroke of fortune, some dozen or score of inglorious Ciceros and 
Antonies, hitherto mute beyond the limits of their parochial or 
borough district, found themselves sitting cheek by jowl with 
their own and other members of Parliament, within the sacred 
halls of Westminster! Here they were, ready to discuss anything 
aud everything, from the Hyde Park riots to the caligraphic 
qualification, and here too were these meek and patriotic members 
equally ready to listen to the words of wisdom that fell from their 
constituents’ lips. An occasion like this was not to go by profit- 
less. To confer with members was a tame thing. To debate 
with them under their own roof, within the hallowed precincts of 
St. Stephen’s, was a much higher and more stimulating flight of 
ambition. A mimetic Parliament—a Parliamentum in Parlia- 
mento—seems to have been extemporized. How far the usages of 
Parliament were followed, is not exactly clear. Discredit is 
thrown upon the statement that this convention in the Tea-room 
chose its Speaker. Probably it regarded itself as a Committee 
of Public Safety, and contented itself with a Chairman. On 
this point the future historian must consult Mr. Mill and his 
colleagues of the occasion. But, if informal, the sitting is said 
not to have been without animation. If all reports be true, 
the self-elected delegates seized with alacrity the grateful op- 
portunity to bait and bully their more regularly-constituted repre- 
sentatives. 

For the first time in modern constitutional history, members of 
the House of Commons heard their arguments refuted, their state- 
ments discredited, their apologies derided by an impromptu con- 
clave sitting in their own Tea-room. Striking as the whole affair 
was to the spectator at the time, it must have been even more 
pregnant of suggestions. Was not the sitting itself a breach of 
order? If so, how could it be punished? A clever piece of im- 
pertinence on the part of a forward schoolboy may be checked by 
the master’s “I'll have you flogged, Sir!” But what reply could 
the cowed and baited member who had thoughtlessly presumed 
to stand up for voting-papers and three-cornered constituencies 
venture to offer to his provincial censor, whose eloquence gathered 
length and strength from the genius of the place? Who would 
dare to call him to order, or recommend him to sit down? Imagine 
the Gracchi of manufacturing municipalities hearing themselves 
talk and talk down real members of Parliament in the House of 
Commons itself? Imagine a Lucraft, with scornful sneer, de- 
riding the useless encumbrance of an aristocracy, or an Odger, 
with a “nice derangement of epitaphs,” predicting the speedy 
downfall of a haughty Peerage, and all this under the very wing 
and wand of the Serjeant-at-Arms! Can fancy go beyond this” 
Do any of the fancies of the Anti-Jacobin come up to it? And 
yet, ou reflection, we cannot but admit that a scene hereto- 
fore unequalled may hereafter be exceeded. We are imitating 
so many people and so many things, especially American, that 
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qe may soon find ourselves imitating Kansas. We shall then 
pave a female as well as a lodger franchise. Members will be 
n by the most sweet voices of the better and the gentler 
Then will the elected learn what it is to be responsible 
to the electors. Can it for a moment oe that they 
who will not tolerate the appearance of infidelity in a lover 
will brook disloyalty in a delegate? Men may put up with 
proken pledges and recreant votes, but what woman, or what 
union of women, will not resent the treason of the faithless 
member? And then, when each female union throughout the 
and has marked the delinquencies of its own particular member, 
and put them on solemn record it its minute-book, will they 
not concert with each other some joint plan of action for 
inging the wretches to a sense of their wickedness? And 
what place will be so appropriate for such a purpose as the Tea- 
m? What other offers the same opportunities of feminine 
conversation and feminine consolation—of “ taking counsel and 
of taking tea”? Where will the mild flow of woman’s 
eloquence be so well kept at its level, or its occasional vehe- 
mence be so well restrained, as in the room sacred to the liba- 
tions of the unintoxicating herb? Where, too, can rebuked and 
eonscience-stricken senators so becomingly take their wigging as 
over the fragrant dish consecrated to the blameless interchange of 
Platonic tenderness and the delicate a of Malthusian 
theories? That in the coming happy age there should still remain 
such a relic of aristocratic or feudal (or whatever else they may 
be called) traditions as a Sergeant-at-Arms is all but impossible. 
But if he does remain, he will be powerless in presence of the 
natural autocrats of the tea-table. There they will sit—the Mr. 
Mill and the Miss Martineau of the day, the Miss Swanwick and 
Mr. Congreve, the Miss Cobbe and the Professor Beesly, joint as- 
sessors, enjoying what it is now the fashion to term extra-Parlia- 
mentary utterances, but what in the coming time will better be 
described as super-Parliamentary oracles. For what will be left 
toa Parliament of ordinary men but to register the decrees of the 
General Assembly of philosophers and blue-stockings in the Tea- 
room ? 

That will be the good time. But it is still some distance off. 
And the worst of it is that we have to traverse an unknown and 
unpromising waste to arrive at it. The remoteness of the oasis 
throws over it the charm of beauty, but the dreariness and naked- 
ness of the intervening desert are unmistakable. And, without 
wishing to tone down the brilliant hues of the future, when the 
sexes are to lie down together (Platonically, of course), and take 
sweet counsel in unison, it may be worth while to descend for a 
moment from our poetical heights and ask ourselves what is likely, 


in this less advanced and less spiritual epoch, to come of these | 


Tea-room councils? ‘To us it seems that nothing can be so dan- | 
gerous to the independence of the House of Commons as the in- | 


trusion of any extraneous body into its debates. Whenever the 
lobbies and the galleries of the legislative Chamber can be crowded 
with strangers, and its debates can be affected by the presence or 
proximity of excited multitudes, then the Legislature is without 
honour and without influence. In the first throb of popular con- 
vulsion it goes. And nothing will tend so much to bring about 
the degradation of the House of Commons as infractions of its rules 
such as we have now noticed. When irresponsible electioneering 
agents and provincial wire-pullers find that, by exercising a little 
audacity, they can constitute a second Parliament at Westminster, 
and snub and threaten their ostensible representatives, they are, 
perhaps unconscious! y, reproducing the most fatal symptoms of Con- 
tinental Legislatures. Men who, in their Parliamentary character, 
have been collectively bullied and threatened by municipal 
obscurities, that are actually trespassers on the premises no less 

on the privileges of Parliament, can no longer look for 
Tespect, or respect themselves. Worse than that, their humilia- 
tion affects the whole body of which they are members. The dig- 
nity of Parliament is compromised by a weak submission to the 
arrogant pretensions of some miserable local spouters. Mr. Ayrton 
seems to think that the Palace of Westminster should be enlarged 
80 as to admit of more tea-rooms and a frequent repetition of 
these familiar colloguics. He probably regards a member of 
Parliament as a mere delegate. A little study would con- 
vince a far less shrewd man than Mr. Ayrton that there exists a 
Wide difference between a representative and a delegate ; that 
hitherto the English Constitution has refused to recognise dele- 
gates; and a very little experience would convince Mr. Ayrton 
himself of the vast inconvenience which must result from merging 
the former character in the latter. 


THE THWAYTES WILL CASE. 


it is fortunate that the Court of Probate is not restricted to 

the necessity of founding its decisions in such cases as that 
of Mrs, Thwayies’s will on the existence of what is called mad- 
hess Or insanity. ‘Ihe issue raised on the validity of a will is 
whether the testator is of sound and disposing mind—that is, 
whether there is sufficient testamentary capacity in the testator to 
ue Unsoundness of mind such as could relieve from respon- 
sibility on a criminal charge is a different thing from such 
tmsoundness of mind as ought to prevent a testator's instructions 

m being carried out. In the interests of society generally, the 
bi freedom, a liberty. verging upon license, is accorded to us 

© what we will with our own. Passion, prejudice, irrational 


hatred or even more irrational love, injustice, revenge, and caprice— 
such motives, if proved in the testator’s disposition of his property, 
are not allowed by the law to stand between his intentions and 
their fulfilment. All that the law seems to require is that we 
should know what we are about when we are devising our pro- 
perty, that we should not be acting under fear or coercion, and that 
the general state of our minds and faculties at the time of 
executing a will should be sufficiently strong and sufficient! 
sound to form rational conclusions on the subject-matter in han 
Undoubtedly there is a good deal of vagueness in this; and 
the result is that every case must be decided on its own 
merits and evidence. As every known definition of insanity is 
open to exception, it is fortunate that, as regards wills, the question, 
strictly speaking, doesnot occur. In the great case of Mrs. Thwaytes’s 
will the decision was arrived at, not upon any consideration of the 
justice or injustice, propriety or impropriety, of the bequests, not 
upon the issue of undue intluence, which might perhaps have here 
been not improperly urged, though it was not urged, but upon the 
state of her mind at a certain time. Sir J.P. Wilde had to consider 
not only the value of certain evidence which was offered to prove 
the existence of delusions, or at any rate of very wild and unusual 
opinions about religion, but he had to measure the effect of these 
delusions or opinions on the particular disposition of her pro- 
perty. And further, he had not only to weigh the value of these 
religious opinions or fanatical impressions in themselves, but he 
had to estimate the general state of Mrs. Thwaytes’s mental organi- 
zation apart from these specific hallucinations. A more difficult 
task can scarcely be conceived, and if in discharging it there are 
here or there points on which a difference of opinion may fairly 
be entertained, there can be little doubt that substantial justice has 
been done. 

If the religious opinions of Mrs. Thwaytes had stood alone, the 
decision of the case would have been very much more difficult to 
the judge. In the first place, there is much uncertainty as to the 
language she used. The witnesses, perhaps, are not very well 
versed in theological terms, and persons not experienced in the 
metaphorical terminology of mysticism may well make mistakes 
in repeating, or even in writing down, the rhapsodical verbiage of 
an uneducated person like Mrs. Thwaytes. Precision in such 
matters is not to be expected. Mrs. Thwaytes very likely often 
contradicted herself, and was often misunderstood or misquoted by 
her hearers. It was therefore easy enough for the advocates 
employed by the Smith family to extenuate something, if not 
much, of the evidence on this head. Her supposed assertion of 
her identity, or of her friend’s identity, with the first, or third, 


; Person of the Holy Trinity might be represented as an ex- 


aggerated or misinterpreted form of the Scriptural doctrine of 
“partaking of the divine nature.” All that she said about 
her alleged blindness, and the physical nature of her new birth, 
is not absolutely inconsistent with the recognised language of 
a certain school of so-called spiritual writers; and not without 
plausibility it may be urged that it would be hard to deny 
testamentary capacity to a person who only entertained the 
opinions, or at least used much of the language, of St. Theresa, or 
St. Francis, or of the Moravians or Swedenborgians. To a certain 
extent the law of England has defended at least the personal 
liberty, and so far has declined to affirm the insanity, of those who 
believe and act upon the doctrines of the Agapemone, and the 
Paracleteship of Brother Prince; and had Mrs. Thwaytes con- 
fined herself to a declaration of the supernatural or even super- 
spiritual character of Dr. Smith, her non-natural will in that 
personage’s favour might possibly have stood. But she went 
further. If the evidence is to be relied upon, Mrs. Thwaytes 
seems to have combined the extravagances and insanities of 
more than one predecessor in morbid fanaticism. Johanna 
Southcote and Swedenborg and Jacob Behmen seem to have 
reappeared and culminated in her, and could we get an exact 
history of her religious life, or the mode by which she acquired 
the capacity to use this wild language, we might not be left, as 
at present, in uncertainty as to the introduction into her mind of 
delusions of which there have been previous subjects. It does 
not appear that she ever read any books of mystical religion, 
or indeed any books at all; and we are consequently driven into 
either the improbable conclusion that the same wild fanaticism, 
and even the same language, reappear in enthusiasts so different 
in education, experience, temper, age, and character as Mrs. 
Thwaytes and the ecstaticas and stigmutized saints of Italy and 
Spain, or the mystics of Sweden and Germany, or into the con- 
clusion that these notions and phrases were taken up at second- 
hand, and at the inspiration of some wild enthusiast or crafty 
impostor, of whose existence there is no proof. 

Again, had it been possible, as indeed was tried by counsel on 
the part of the Smiths, to succeed in confining Mrs. Thwaytes’s 
delusions to religious monomania, Sir J. Wilde might perhaps 
have found the case more difficult of solution. Extravagant and 
absurd as were her convictions about her own immortality, we 
cannot forget that Asgill, the man who was expelled from the 
Iiouse of Commons for asserting his own immortality, was 
punished as a blasphemer, and not treated as insane, for 
entertaining this very same belief; indeed, Coleridge, and not 
without justice, speaks of the remarkable vigour and force of 
his argument. Mrs. Thwaytes waited for the judgment-day, 
and expected to play a prominent part in it; and she was in 
the habit of declaring Dr. Smith’s familiarity with all her thoughts 
and ways and inmost being. If this opinion were held by a Court 
to be sufficient proof of testamentary incapacity, it would go far 
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to invalidate the wills of most Swedenborgians and all the 
Spiritualists of the day. On this part of the case we might 
erhaps hint our inability to follow the judgment, admirable as 
it is, where Sir J. Wilde argues that a fanatic or an enthusiast 


must necessarily exhibit a warm irrepressible temper in the | ne 
railways. They also propose to issue a Treasury Commission to 
| inquire into the state of the Irish lines, and the price at which 


general concerns of life. Mrs. Thwaytes was cold and unenthu- 
siastic. Her expressions on religious subjects are not absolutely 
inconsistent with sanity in themselves; other people may possibly 
have entertained similar views, and we should not be obliged to 
pronounce a person holding them to be insane, but then they are 
always exhibited by a wholly different character from that of 
Mrs. Thwaytes. We hold this to be dangerous ground, and 
the assertion is not true in fact. Swedenborg entertained 
the wildest views about the spiritual world; but he was cool, 
hilosophic, prosaic, and practical in the ordinary affairs of 


ife. Temperament and character are not always consistent | 


with themselves. However, this argument was only dropped in 
passing, and very properly Sir J. Wilde took into consideration 
all the other phases of Mrs. Thwaytes’s character and life. It 
was not that she was simply and only a fanatic and enthu- 
siast ; but her whole conduct becomes intelligible only upon the 
hypothesis of cerebral disorganization. It is not true that she 
conducted the ordinary concerns of life as a sane person would 
have conducted them. ‘Taken singly, perhaps, not one of her 
actions decisively proves her insanity; taken together, all her ac- 
tions compel this conclusion. The argument against her testamen- 
tary capacity depends upon its cumulative power. First, we know 
the exact date of the commencement of her—say—peculiarities. 
They originated in a nervous fever in 1832. With this illness is 
coincident her new birth, her material or metaphysical blind- 
ness, and her conviction of the supernatural hypostasis of her 
medical attendant, Dr. Smith. The very instant she had anything 
to bequeath she made a will] in his favour. Then began her asser- 
tions about the attempted poisoning by her late husband, and from 


that day to the time when she executed her last will, in 1866, the | 


growth of her insanity exhibits itself by progressive stages. In 
the earlier years of her independence she made some, and a con- 
siderable, provision for her relations ; but, for trifling, or no reasons, 


she estranged herself from her family, and gave herself up to | 


the society and influence of the Smiths and certain obscure 
dependants whom she kept about her chiefly as confidants of 
her supposed spiritual experiences and pretensions. Far from 
being worldly wise and careful, the facts prove that she must 
have been exactly the reverse. For more than thirty years 
she had a property of half a million, which must have been 
very badly invested if it did not produce at least 20,000. 
per annum. Her expenditure is not estimated to have ex- 
ceeded 3,000/. a year; what became of the rest of it? In 1866 
she was no richer than in 1834. She subsidized the divine 
doctor at the rate of 2,coo/. a year; and his brother got some 400/. 
a year; and we hear of other small annuities. But not to have accu- 
mulated, and to have no record of the expenditure of some 15,000/. 
or 16,000/. a year for two-and-thirty years—that is, for half a 
million of money to slip away unrecorded and unknown—is in itselfa 
strong presumption of insanity, or at least of a total incapacity to 
manage or know the value of property. The issue before the 
Court was not as to the influence consciously or unconsciously 
exercised on Mrs. Thwaytes’s mind from her connexion, mystical 
or material, with the Smith family, and the effect of this influence 
on her will; but, taking her whole life into review, there is no 
fair judgment to be passed upon it which will not pronounce 
against her testamentary capacity. Not only was she a wild and 
fanatical enthusiast, combining and even exceeding all that is 
recorded of all previous religious enthusiasts, but she entertained 
wild and unnatural prejudices against her own flesh and blood. She 
held suspicions about being poisoned which are of the commonest 
occurrence, but only in insane persons. Apart from religious 
persuasions, she conducted her temporal affairs as no sane person 
would have conducted them. The conclusion is irresistible :— 
A large fortune ill-husbanded ; relations estranged ; extravagant benefits 
conferred on those about her, though strangers in blood ; a secluded life and 
a submission to the will of another, apparently founded on the special subject 
of her hallucinations, for which the external and visible relations of her 
life ean hardiy account—a life with such features is not calculated to rebut 


the conclusions to be drawy from her persenal delusions on the subject of 


religion. 


THE IRISH RAILWAYS. 

es Government has wisely determined to reverse the decision 

of the Railway Commission on the subject of the purchase 
of the Irish lines. Although the minority of the Commission 
who recommended this step were only two in number, Mr. 
Monsell and Sir Rowland Hill had the advantage over their 
more numerous colleagues of having all the evidence and all the 
argument on their own side; and it was not surprising that the 
representatives of Ireland in both branches of the Legislature 
should have urged the Government to act upon the recommenda- 
tions which had fact and reason on their side, rather than on 
the negative advice of the majority of the Commission. Pressed 
by the evident anxiety of Ireland on the subject, the Government 
instituted a fresh inquiry of their own, and the result was 
announced by Lord Naas in answer to an inquiry from Mr. 
Monsell. Before any active steps can be taken to bring before 
Parliament any project for the purchase of the Irish Railways, it 
is essential that the value of the undertakings offered for sale 


should be clearly ascertained; and secondly, that the hatten 
powers of purchase should be extended to lines not at present 
within the scope of the Act of 1844. With this view the overn- 
ment have already introduced a Bill for the purpose of giving the 
necessary powers for the acquisition of the whole Irish system of 


they may reasonably be bought. More than this it was impossible 
to do at present, but it was not disguised that, if the Projected 
inquiry should result in a favourable answer on the financial 
points, the Government contemplated the introduction of a Bill 
for the purpose of authorising ‘the purchase. The grounds for this 
conclusion have always seemed to us irresistible, though no doubt 


_ of an exceptional character, as most matters are which relate to 


Treland. 

One or two of the Commissioners, who had reported against 
everything that anybody had ever suggested on the subject of 
railways, were naturally indignant at the proposal that anything 


| practical should be done; but they failed to snswer Mr. Monsell’s 


argument that all the evidence before them had pointed to the 
conclusion which the Government, after further investivation, haye 
resolved to adopt. It was not surprising that Mr. Monsell’s clear 
statement should have been irritating to colleagues on the Com- 
mission who could out-vote, though they could not answer, him 
One by one he took up the objections urged by the majority 
against the purchase of Tvish salboagn, and demolished them b 

the evidence which had fallen unheeded on prejudiced ears, Ip 
Ireland a railway system of 1,800 miles, with an income of 
1,700,000/., occupies the time and pays for the services of thirty- 
five Boards of Directors. In England a single Board manages q 
line with an income of 6,000,c00/. Clearly thirty-four out of the 
thirty-five Irish Boards are useless, and their remuneration is 
waste. But this is not the only evil of division. Every one knows, 


| even in England, the suffering inflicted on the public at the june- 


tions of rival lines, and in Ireland all neighbouring Companies 
are in a state of hostility; and the national temperament would 
exclude the possibility of amalgamations, even if the Compa- 
nies could allord the expense of obtaining Parliamentary sanc- 
tion. The evidence proved that there could be no economy, 
no profit, no facility for traflic, without amalgamation, and that 
amalgamation was impossible except in the form of Government 
absorption. Everything is anomalous in Ireland, and accordingly 
we find that the highest fares in the world are charged in the 
country which possesses the poorest population, and the insolvency 
of the many little Companies precludes all hope of any amendment 
in this essential condition of prosperity. In the face of these facts, 
it is not surprising that the Irish Railway Companies should be 
as anxious to be bought as their brethren in England are to retain 
their independence, even in the midst of the troubles that now 
oppress them. But is the arrangement practicable? On this 
point too Mr. Monsell was furnished with unanswerable evidence. 
Lhe selling value of the Irish lines is under 20,000,000l., and 
their income even now is go0,000l., which is 260,000/. in excess 
of Government interest on the purchase-money required, This 
would afford a large margin for the reduction of fares, and would 
be supplemented by the saving of 100,000/. or more resulting 
from united management. To those who objected that Gover 
ment management might be ineflicient the answer was ready that, 
according to the evidence of leading railway authorities, there 
would be no difficulty in leasing the whole concern to capitalists 
on terms that would make the country safe against loss, and 
secure enormous facilities for cheap and rapid traffic which are 
now wholly unattainable. 

To this case of Mr. Monsell’s no answer was forthcoming, and 
it will be the fault of the lrish Companies alone if the inquiry 
directed by the Government should not result in a bargain. 
But it is impossible to shut one’s eyes to the fact that an 
offer of purchase is apt marvellously to increase the supposed 
value of the commodity to be sold; and if the Irish Com- 
panies think they can take advantage of the present temper 
of the Government by putting fictitious values on their lines they 
will succeed in defeating the only policy by which they can be 
saved from ruin, and their country from stagnation. It is very 
well understood that the 20,000,000/. named by Mr. Monsell, 
though far short of the original cost of the Irish railways, 13 4 
handsome price for them in their present condition; and if the 
persons chiefly interested in the proposed transaction allow 
private greed to stand in the way of a fair sale, the scheme they 
have so eagerly advocated is sure to prove abortive. The wisest 
course the lrish Companies could take would be to settle among 
themselves the price which each of them shall demand, on terms 
which shall keep the sum total below what is known to be the 
outside estimate of 20,000,000/. ‘This is not the case of a com- 
pulsory purchase, but that of a sale by owners who profess to be 
eager vendors, and any attempt at extortion would simply ruin the 
whole project. ‘This is a matter which should be well considered in 
Ireland if any hope is to be entertained of bringing the propo 
negotiations io a satisfactory issue. Much the best way would, we 
repeat, be for the several interests to combine and offer to sell at a 
fixed price, subject to arrangements among themselves as to the 
division of the purchase-money; and unless this is done the 
separate demands of the various Companies are not at all unlikely 
to defeat the scheme on which they are all so strongly bent. 

On the question of public policy there is little to be said beyond 
what Mr. Laing, one of the highest authorities on such a subject, 
put before the House of Commons. The case is quite exceptional, 
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whether we consider the condition of Ireland or the hopeless state 
of her railway enterprise. Arguments from political economy, even 
if they were more sound than in this case they can be supposed to 
would break down before the fact that we have habitually 
rted Irish railways with Government money. Little good 
= come of our loans, because sve have gone to work in the wrong 
way, and it is clear, as Mr. Laing insisted, that as we are driven to 
de : , and do depart, in Ireland from the maxim of leaving pri- 
yate enterprise to take care of itself, we ought to do so on a scale 
and in a manner which will ensure results of corresponding im- 
rtance. In every imperfectly developed country, the rules which 
are sound enough for a flourishing community lose much of their 
lication. Private enterprise was incapable of making railways 
a ndia, and the Government stepped in, though by no means in 
the wisest way; and the result is that India is covered with remu- 
nerative lines of railway. So, when it is proved that Ireland is 
incapable of working her railways to the advantage of the commu- 
nity, or the profit of those interested in them, there is at least as 
strong a motive for meeting the difficulty by Government interpo- 
sition. Andif it is to be met at all, no one can doubt that a 
urchase is better economy than any system of subsidies, or that 
the moderate fares which Government or its lessees could afford to 
take would be infinitely more conducive to the general welfare 
than the wretched plan of successive petty loans by which it has 
been vainly attempted to foster and sustain the railway enterprise 
of Ireland. If the Railway Companies themselves can resist the 
temptation of preying upon such a purchaser as the Government, 
we ioe no doubt that the inquiries about to be instituted will 
result in a transaction from which perhaps Ireland will hereafter 
date her tide of prosperity. 


THE WATERSTAAT OF THE NETHERLANDS. 


HE last number of “ the Reports by Her Majesty's Secretaries 

of Embassy and Legation” contains a sketch by Mr. 
Thurlow, Second Secretary at the Hague, of the “ Waterstaat” of 
the Netherlands, or the official organization for watching and 
controlling that formidable natural enemy which has so often 
threatened the existence of the Dutch commonwealth. Mr. 
Thurlow has been fortunate in the choice of a subject, but it 
cannot be said that he has treated it in a satisfactory manner. 
Old and new matter are mixed up in his paper with little or no 
attempt at distinguishing them, and the result is that we give 
the writer credit perhaps for less of independent observation and 
inquiry than he really merits. Without pronouncing, however, 
on the originality of the Report, it may be taken as giving 
a convenient summary of the means by which the country 
is preserved from absolute and hopeless ruin. The dangers 
with which the Waterstaat has to contend are of two kinds— 
the “outer waters,” caused by the reflux of the Atlantic 
waves, which, after being driven rcund the north of Scotland 
into the German Ocean, and thence southward towards the 
Atlantic again, are unable to find a sufficient outlet through 
the Straits of Dover, and are thus thrown back against the low- 
lying coast of Holland ; and the “ inner waters,” consisting of the 
numerous rivers, laden with the drainage of all the highlands in 
Central Europe, which make their way through the Netherlands 
tothe sea. It is from this latter source that the greatest appre- 
hensions are now entertained. To live below the level of the sea 
is preferable, it seems, to living below the level of a great river. 
Both positions indeed are formidable enough, but the inner waters 
become more dangerous every successive year; whereas the sea 
remains pretty well stationary, and the measures which defeat 
it one season may usually be trusted to defeat it the next season 
also. One constant source of inconvenience in reference to the 
rivers is the breaking up of the ice along the upper course of the 
Rhine and the Meuse, where the motion of the stream is more 
rapid, before the frozen mass below is sufficiently melted to give 
an outlet to the accumulated water, which thus bursts the artificial 
banks, and pours itself over the surrounding country. The last con- 
spicuous instance of this mischief happened in 1861. Even this, 
however, does not represent the worst part of the evil. ‘The great 
rivers of Europe, like those of Asia and America, deposit successive 
layers of mud and sand along their own beds. Every year, there- 
fore, sees the level of the stream surely, if imperceptibly, raised, 
and this gradual process of silting up has been constantly met by 
the construction of artificial banks. ‘The result is that the Rhine 
now flows through a country which is in many places actually 
below the bottom of the river, although that river may have 
twenty feet of water in it. The whole volume of the stream is 
consequently contained within artificial barriers, and the higher 
the bed of the river is raised, the greater is the risk of the 
lateral pressure to which these are subjected becoming too great 
for endurance. It is now, according to Mr. Thurlow, a very 
general belief in Holland that this whole system of dealing with 
the inner waters has been a mistake, and that it would have 
better to have allowed the recurring inundations to fertilize 

the soil by successive deposits of the earth which they hold in 
solution. ‘In that case the whole husbandry of the country would 
long ago have been adapted to the system, just as the agriculture 
of Egypt is founded on the inundations of the Nile. Now, 
however, that a different method has been pursued for so long, 
elere 1s no choice left but to persevere in it. The very ex- 
“stence of Holland depends on the sustained exertions of the 


Waterstaat; and the demands of this organization rightly take 

recedence of every other branch of the public service. Ev 
moma | without exception, is subject to the summons of its 
officers. So soon as there is a prospect of an inundation, the 
whole population of the threatened district, and, if necessary, of 
all the districts round, is called together by the discharges of 
cannon and tolling of alarm bells to meet the common enemy. 
“From this primary obligation not even the uniform of the 
King’s Guards can exempt a Dutchman ; individual soldiers and 
whole regiments are as much bound to obey the signal of alarm 
as the poorest operative.” 

During the last two hundred years an aggregate capital of over 
300,000, 000l. has been devoted to the purposes of the Waterstaat, 
and the annual cost of repairs and superintendence amounts to 
1,000,000/. more. Even these sums, senaneen seem but triflin, 
when it is considered that in eight of the eleven provinces whi 
constitute the Kingdom of the Netherlands 85 per cent. of the 
superficial area lies below the level of the sea, leaving a margin of 
only 15 per cent. of the whole for lands— beezemlanden "—off 
which the water will run unassisted. All the rest of these pro- 
vinces has been created by the energy of the Waterstaat. The 
two great categories into which Holland is divided are “ polders ” 
and “ boezems”’—the former standing for the low-lying lakes, which 
have already been, or are now in course of being, drained ; the 
former signifying the natural or artificial basins into which the 
waters of the polders are pumped. The numberless windmills 
which dot the surface of the country are continually reclaiming 
new areas, or keeping down the water in lands which have 
already been reclaimed. The only circumstance that inter- 
feres with their utility is when the wind from a particular 
quarter raises the outer waters to an abnormal height, and renders 
it necessary to close the sluices by which the bezems communi- 
cate with the ocean in order to keep out the waves. The water 
then goes on rising in the polders, and the beezems, being already 
full to the brim, are ‘allie to receive more water without over- 
flowing. So long as this state of things continues the windmills 
cease pumping, and all agricultural operations are suspended until 
the oaniiaase of the sea allows the outer sluices to be opened and 
the boezem to resume its functions. 

Mr. Thurlow selects, as the subject of a more detailed descrip- 
tion, one of the local administrations into which the Waterstaat 
is parcelled out. The “Schermer-beezem” lies between the 
Zuyder Zee and the Dunes, while to the south it is bounded 
by the river Ij. The area comprised in it is about 240 square 
miles, and two centuries and a half ago the whole tract was 
nothing but a chain of lakes, four of which alone, when at 
their lowest level, covered two-thirds of the surface.. It was to 
one of these lakes, the Beemster, that the system of drainage 
on a large scale was first applied; and it still, after the lapse of 
two centuries and a half, remains the largest example of “ dry- 
makings,” with the exception of the Lake of Haarlem. A 
Company was formed, the necessary capital advanced by the 
State, and the work begun in 1607. It was for a time defeated 
by an inroad of the sea in 1610, but was finally completed in 
1612. The system thus successfuily introduced has been followed 
up over the whole district until there are now not 10 square 
miles out of the 240 which are not converted into dry land. As 
soon as a lake has been drained, and the redeemed land distributed 
among the shareholders in the undertaking, the functions of the 
Waterstaat begin. The areais divided into parallelograms, often not 
more than an acre in extent, by what are called “ primary canals,’’ 
which serve for drainage and irrigation as well as for a highway 
for the small boats in which the farm produce is carried away. 
Each dozen or more of these parallelograms are formed by the 
Waterstaat officials into a separate group, which is compelled to 
pump its superfluous water into, and draw its water for irrigation 
trom, a canal on a higher level. In the Beemster polder there 
is a fourfold system of canals one above another, “ through all 
of which every drop of water must pass in the course of its con- 
veyance to or from the ring dyke by which the whole system 
is surrounded.” This dyke—* ring-vaart "—always consists of 
a double wall enclosing a canal from fifty to sixty feet in width, 
into which the water from the canals is pumped previously to 
being discharged into the sea. The Beemster Lake contains 
within its ring-vaart six principal polders—about 17,000 acres— 
with an average depression below the sea-level of twelve feet. 
Once drained, the polders are not found to admit much new water, 
and the accumulations of the ordinary winter rainfall are usually 
pumped out before the 1st of May. They are all densely in- 
habited, and the statistics of mortality are said not to exhibit them 
as at all exceptionally ‘unhealthy. ‘he fertility of the reclaimed 
lands is very great, but the taxes for the support of the Waterstaat 
ave proportionately heavy. The direct taxes levied for this 
purpose average about eight florins per acre, while the indirect 
may be taken as embracing all the various kinds of forced 
labour to which the inhabitants of the polders are necessarily 
subject. The actual expense of pumping out the water is not 
great. It seldom requires to be lifted more than a yard at a 
time, so that “any form of water-wheel can easily be applied 
and be turned by the simplest windmill.” Steam-power is only 
resorted to under exceptional circumstances, as when a boezem 
communicates with the sea at so low a level as to compel a 
frequent closing of the sluices. The latter always open towards 
the sea, and thus shut or open naturally, according as the pressure 
comes from within or without; but when the latter predomi- 
nates, it is convenient to be able to discharge water by steam over 
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the dyke, without waiting for the sluice to act. In some few 
spots also, where the land is peculiarly valuable, or the crops 
age amp perishable, it answers better to spend money in fuel 
or the steam-engine than to await the slower and intermittent 
action of wind power. 

Before the science of water engineering was so well known 
as it is now, there was a counter process to that of drainage 
going on, which must often have aided the formation of those 
very lakes which modern Holland has successfully applied itself 
to empty. The vast peat fields which cover so large a portion 
of the kingdom have been excavated for centuries, the annual 
a of turf in 1852 amounting to nearly 34,000,000 
tons. The great mass of the polders now drained and culti- 
vated were originally peat bogs, which, as the successive 
layers of turf were removed, became converted into lakes, 
The demand for peat has gone on steadily increasing, but the 
cutting up of land into fuel is now forbidden unless the pro- | 

rietor has first obtained the consent of the Waterstaat. It | 
is not only the profit derivable from its sale as fuel that makes | 
the owners of peat bogs eager to cut them. The removal of | 
a layer of turf often lays bare a stratum of rich alluvial land, | 
which, when properly dyked and cultivated, yields crops of ex- 
traordinary abundance. In Friesland and Groningen especially 
this process is often repeated more than once. The soil dis- 
closed by the removal of the peat, after being worked till it | 
shows signs of exhaustion, is removed, and another layer of peat | 
covering a further deposit of alluvial earth discovered beneath 
it. The Waterstaat is now publishing a series of hydrographical 
maps on a scale of one and a quarter inch to the mile, in which 
every windmill, sluice, or dyke is marked, and the boezems and 

lders of every separate administration are distinctively coloured. 
‘rom the red lines denoting works in course of construction it 
appears that land is now being reclaimed at a depth of more than 
twenty feet below the sea level, while a canal is being cut through 
the Dunes to give Amsterdam a direct communication with the 
German Ocean, when the crowning stone shall have been put to 
the drainage of Holland by the conversion of the Zuyder Zee into 


dry land. 


THE ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE AT KINGSTON-UPON- 
HULL. 


9 great port on the Humber, the lasting memorial of the 
genius and public spirit of the Great Edward, has just been | 
the scene of a meeting of the Archzeological Institute which may | 
be considered, in some points, one of the most successful which 
it has yet held. Since its last meeting in London, perhaps in 
order to commemorate the absence of its then President, the 
Prince of Wales, the Institute has dubbed itself Royal. Howa 
Royal Institute differs from an Institute which is not Royal we 
have still to learn, and we cannot see that the newly assumed | 
royalty of our old friends has made any change in them for better | 
or for worse. We suppose the change of title pleases somebody ; | 
and, as it hurts nobody, we may leave it alone. 

The meeting at Kingston-upon-I]ull has had several character- 
istics of its own. As a gathering of members of the Institute, it 
has been somewhat of a failure; as regards the reception of the 
Institute by the people of the town and its neighbourhood, it 
has been a brilliant success. The Institute was shorn of the 
presence of its two great leaders, Dr. Guest and Professor Willis, 
and the attendance of the rank and file of members was thin. 
Among other members to whom the Institute has been at other 
times indebted, the presence of Professor Stubbs and Dean Hook 
was lacking, as well as that of Sir John Lubbock, who made such a 
brilliant opening for his own section in London, On the other hand, | 
Mr. Parker and Mr. Freeman continued their accustomed labours ; 
Mr. Petit and Mr. Edmund Sharpe reappeared; Mr. J. R. Green 
followed up the career which he began so successfully last year ; 
and the department of history was further strengthened by the 
appearance of Mrs. Everett Green—a perfectly accidental homo- 
nym, it may be right to add. The choice of the sectional Pre- 
sidents was unlucky; and of these, the Bishop of Oxford and Sir 
Charles Anderson did not appear—the absence of a really good 
antiquary like Sir Charles Anderson being a distinct loss. The 
third sectional presidency was oddly enough assigned to Mr. 
Trollope, a gentleman who, some years back, must have caused | 
our readers some amusement by his grotesque notions of eleventh- 
century English history, but who, as having been since made an 
Archdeacon, is now, it seems, entitled to rank among the magnates. 
The nominal President of the meeting, the Archbishop of York, 
opened the first sitting with an address, whose composition had 
clearly cost him some pains. But, after that, he was seen no more, 
save at one or two points of the excursions. The real leadership 
of the meeting devolved, as we hope it long may devolve, on 
the unflagging good sense and unwearied kindness of Lord Talbot 
de Malahide. 

On the other hand, the reception of the Institute by the people 
of Hull and its neighbourhood was one which, we think we may | 
say, surpassed anything which it has received elsewhere. It was 
not the mere eating and drinking, of which there may possibly be 
too much, and of which we may venture to say that at Hull there 
was too much, as the number of conversazioni and the like distinctly 
hindered work. It was the thorough and hearty good-will dis- 
played by every one, the genuine kindness shown in every way, 
public and private, which will certainly make the Hull meeting | 


live in the minds of all who were there. The day of 
reception was really a sight, every one on the s a fF! ae 
sort of uniform or official dress being wailed to appear in 
This mark of respect has never been, as far as we remember, sh 2 
to the Institute elsewhere ; it had at least the advantage of allowing 
divers members whose experience did not vo beyond Oxford 
Cambridge to contemplate the ingenious varieties of gowns and 
hoods devised by other Universities, And we may add that th 
Town-Clerk of Hull proved himself in point of di 4 


worthy follower of his brother of Ephesus. We eener faa ° 
municipal address so short and so absolutely free from fine writi “ 


The meeting itself may be shortly described as poor in 
rich in excursions, The main interest of the district j ~~ 

astical. Holderness and the other districts accessible from Hull 
contain a series of churches which may hold their own even against 
the Bessin or the Norfolk marshlands. The comparison with those 
districts at once suggests itself, yet a little thought shows that it 
is not a perfectly fair one, We doubt whether this corner of old 
Northumberland, rich as it is, can show a series of such strikin 
objects lying so close together as either of those favoured districts, 
The churches examined by the Institute were of course selected 
examples, generally at some little distance from each other. And 
they formed a most attractive and instructive series, They were 
especially valuable as containing examples of churches of almost 
every class; Driffield an ordinary parochial church, of some 
curiosity in its details, but otherwise redeemed from mere 
poverty and commonplace by a noble western tower; the great 
cruciform parish churches of Hedon, Pakington, St. Mary’s 
Beverley, and above all Hull itself; the secular minsters of 
Howden and Beverley, and the monasteries of Benedictines 
at Selby and of Austin Canars at Bridlington. Besides these 
a journey inte Lindesey took in the remains of Thornton Abbe . 
with its splendid gateway, and the exquisite ruins of its chapter 
house and other adjoining buildings, as also Barton-on-Humber 
with its two churches, one of them renowned for a tower of primitive 
Romanesque, inferior perhaps only to Sompling and to its own 
Northamptonshire namesake, Karls Barton. ‘I ese various churches 
supplied excellent materials for comparison at once between indi- 
vidual buildings and between classes of buildings, and especially 
for tracing out the various relations between the parishes and the 
monastic or collegiate bodies. But of other antiquities besides 
churches and their adjuncts little was to be seen. Mr. G. T. Clark 
was present, but there was not a single castle to draw forth from 
him a specimen of that happy style of illustration which proved 
so eflective at the visit of the Institute to the Tower of London. 
The only military remain seen was the stump of a tower at Flam- 
borough with a good barrel vault. Mr. Parker, in his specially 
domestic line, found hardly more material, except at Wressel, a 
good and in some respects singular house of Richard the Second’s 
time. Nor is the neighbourhood rich in primeval remains. Al- 


| most the only thing of the kind seen was the Danes’ Dyke, a 


vast earthwork cutting off the headland of llamborough and a 
large surrounding district. This was examined with some care by 
several of the more zealous, but the only rain which marred any 
of the days of excursion hindered all except the more zealous 
from giving it any attention. ‘ 

The interest therefore of the excursions centred almost wholly 
in ecclesiastical buildings. On the whole they were well 
examined ; once or twice there was a little hurry, and some time 
was lost over receptions and luncheons, but generally more time 
was allowed than has commonly been allowed on these occasions. 
The great lack was that, with the single exception of Mr. Petit at 
Howden, no one seemed to have at all minutely got up any par- 
ticular building beforehand, so as to give any full and clear 
account of it to his companions. Mr. Petit’s account was as 
ingenious and tasteful as his accounts of churches always are, 


| but all that he had to say was said on the spot; there was 


no preliminary lecture, such as is always given by Professor 
Willis, and which is distinctly wanted for the full under- 
standing of a building by a large company. Mr. Edmund Sharpe 
did give such a preliminary lecture on Selby with good effect, but 
Mr. Sharpe seems still, aiter so many years, to be so occupied 
with his Seven Periods as to be incapable of getting beyond de- 
tail, or of taking in the history and general character of a build- 
ing. At other places, after the well-meant elforts of the clergy 
or other local guides, there was nothing to be done but to hear 
what Mr. Parker or Mr. Freeman could say on the spur of the 
moment, which of course is not a satisfactory way of doing things. 
At St. Mary’s Beverley, no exposition of the inside could be 
attempted at all, as the Vicar declined to offer any facilities 
for examination or explanation. No one was allowed to speak, 
and, for the first time, as far as we know, in the annals of 
the Institute, leading members, coming to the door of a build- 
ing set forth as one of the objects in their programme, found 
policemen at the doors to warn them off. ad 

In papers, speeches, and discussions the meeting was distinctly 
poor. Of papers of any value called forth specially by the oceasiou 
there were hardly any. Mr. Freeman and Mr. J, lt. Green commu- 
nicated portions of their forthcoming histories which happened to 


_ have a local connexion, as the Battles of Stamfordbridge and of the 


Standard. Mrs. Everett Green, too, brought forward some most 
important details of the siege of Hull in the Civil War, the result 
of her researches in the Record Office. But of what is commonly 
understood by “ papers” for an Archeological Meeting, there were 
hardly any, and none of any special importance. Archdescon Trollope 
indeed amused his hearers by talk on the Norman sculpture on the 
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west front of Lincoln Minster, which he attributed to the first 
der Remigius. The joke of the thing was the way in which 

the Archdeacon told the Institute how Remigius kindly had these 
sculptures carved for the edification of the “ barbarous Saxons.” 
The Archdeacon clearly belongs to the school which holds that 
Grego the Great sent over William the Conqueror for the con- 
yersion of a heathen island. oe 

The meeting, then, had some manifest deficiencies, but it has 
been one of the pleasantest which the Institute has ever held, and 
few have surpassed it in the interest of the objects visited. Two 
such minsters as Beverley and Selby would alone make the fortune 
of such a gathering. Beverley is certainly one of the most perfect 
and lovel churches which we have. Outside we miss the central 
tower and condemn the sham of the west front; but the inside 
comes very near to perfection. Far smaller than York or Lincoln, 
it completely distances both by mere dint of proportion. The 
interest of Selby is somewhat different. The nave is of very mixed 
character, and affords an excellent study, and the choir is one of the 
yery finest of the fourteenth — ; but the building could never 
have had the symmetry of Beverley, and it is far from having 
been preserved to us in the same good case. Howden treads close 
on the heels of these two; the ruined choir quite equals og & 
put the nave is inferior. Hull, a minster in size, displays the 
parochial type on a scale too vast for it. Of the remaining churches 
visited, Hedon, which, after the early tower at Barton, is dis- 
tinctly the best architectural study, was unluckily the one to 
which least time was allowed. 

The place of the next meeting is still unfixed. Of the places 

ken of at the London meeting, Exeter, which, for some reason 
inscrutable to ordinary minds, has been held to be inaccessible 
for so many years, is held to be inaccessible still. Ilereford, 
as in 1055, lett unguarded by the English, has been taken by the 
Welsh, and the Cambrian Association opens its meeting there next 
week with every prospect of good success. Dublin remains; the 
Archeological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland should not 
confine its operations only to the larger island; a meeting at 
Dublin would open many objects which ought to be seen, and 
might perhaps pave the way for a visit to the still richer field of 
Limerick and the coasts thereof. 


THE ITALIAN OPERAS. 


R. MAPLESON brought his season to an end on Saturday 
4VL night with a remarkably good performance of the hacknied 
Trovatore, the principal characters in which were sustained b 
Madlle. Tietjens, Madame Demeric-Lablache, Signor Mongini, 
and Mr, Santley. 

Our last notice of Her Majesty’s Theatre was chiefly devoted to 
the début of Madlle. Christine Nilsson, whose advent, in the middle 
of the season, gave a new turn to affairs. This accomplished lady 
and already popular favourite made her first appearance, which our 
readers can hardly have forgotten, as the heroine of La Traviata. 
That previously matters had by no means looked smiling, is very 
well known, Strong as was Mr. Mapleson’s company in every 
department, and generally effective as were the performances at 
his theatre, nothing seemed to take hold of the public. In vain 
was Verdi’s once admired opera, J Lombarbi alia prima Crociata, 
revived; in vain did Madlle. ‘Tietjens sing, night after night, in 
her most favourite characters—Agatha and Videlio among the 
number; in vain was the Falstaff of Otto Nicolai, which, in 1864,had 
created so favourable an impression, reproduced, with Mr. Hobler 
as Fenton, in place of Signor Giuglini, and a new Falstaff in the 
= of Herr Rokitanski; in vain were the Nozze di Figaro, the 

rovatore, with Signor Mongini as Manrico, the Huguenots, with 
the old cast, how excellent need not be said, and Der Freischiitz, 
petformed in rapid succession. Neither these, nor Lucrezia Borgia, 
with a new singer (Madlle. Giacconi) as the Duchess of Ferrara, 
nor Oberon, with all its musical attraction, nor Lucia di Lammer- 
moor, though Mr. Hohler, the tenor of “ Fashion,” himself played 

ardo, could draw together even respectable audiences. Il 
lu , in fact, was the rule, until Saturday, June 8th, when Madlle. 
Christine Nilsson made her appearance, and, as if by magic, 
retrieved the fortunes of the theatre. From that opportune 
moment, until the end of the season, all was couleur de rose. 

We entered at the time into a tolerably minute description of 
the claims of Madlle. Nilsson. Her subsequent performances in 
various operas have aflorded us little reason to change, or even to 
modify, in any respect the opinion then expressed, either of her 
gna gifts or of her artistic acquirements. That since the 

te and much regretted Angiolina Bosio there has been no 
operatic singer in her particular style who can in any way be 
compared with the attractive young Swede, is a plain truth. 
Madlle, Nilsson is not a disciple of the “impulsive” school. All 
she does has been sedulously calculated on in advance, which may 

proved by witnessing two or three times in succession her per- 
formance of any given part. Whatever points she makes on the 
first occasion she will make on the second and third, with scarcely 
a deviation. This is regarded by very many as the acme of 
art; and for the Symon we do not feel inclined to dispute the 
theory. It is at events the rule of Madille. Nilsson’s conduct, 
Whether she plays the phthysical Violetta, the love-struck Margaret 
Faust), the adventurous Lady Henriette, the forsaken Donna 
vira, or the mystic Astrafiammante, Queen of Night, through 
pen us petemences of each and all of which characters she has, 
uring the season just terminated, sustained the prestige of Her 


Majesty’s Theatre. An intrinsic charm attaches to the entire in- 
dividuality of this lady, to person and bearing scarcely less 
than to voice and singing—a voice as delicious in purity of 
tone, and singing as mechanically faultless, as could be dreamed 
of. ‘There is a charm in every note she emits, added to an 
intonation so perfect that, eon bee vocal passages unaccompanied 
by words, the spell would be none the less powerful. Whatever 
is open to criticism in the singing of Madlle. Nilsson—certain 
defects of style for example—may fairly be attributed to her earl 
connexion with the Théatre Lyrique. Here the accepted mode 
is Madame Miolan Carvalho, some of whose peculiarities the 
young artist has caught and ingrafted on her own stock. Of these 
she must divest herself as speedily as possible, lest they take such 
root as to become chronic. In her Benne Elvira, on the whole 
the most thoroughly engaging representation of that singularly 
under-estimated character we can call to memory, her otherwise 
irreproachable delivery of the air, ‘ Mi tradi quest’ alma ingrata,” 
is accompanied by certain liberties with time peculiarly after 
the French manner and opposed to the spirit of Mozart’s text. 
Had she never heard Madame Carvalho, nothing so artificial 
in expression would in all probability have occurred to Madlle. 
Nilsson. Even in the music of the Queen of Night, and more 
especially in the d air, “Gli angui d’inferno,” she takes 
liberties of the kind, impeding the flow of the melody, and 
moderating in a degree the fiery impetuosity which is its cha- 
racteristic. But apart from these errors of taste, which, if 
looked to at once, are as easy to amend as they were e 
to contract, we have nothing but praise for Madlle. Nilsson. 
Each new part she has essayed has raised her higher in 
public esteem. To say no more about that rare gift of voice 
which of itself alone would make half the world believe her 
already a singer of the highest pretensions, or about those per- 
sonal graces which on the stage form an attraction apart, we fancy 
we can detect in Madile, Nilsson the elements of genuine his- 
trionic ability. Her Violetta is as different from her Margaret as 
her Margaret is different from her Lady Henriette, her Lady 
Henriette from her Donna Elvira, and her Donna Elvira from her 
Astrafiammante. She has clearly a strong dramatic idea of each 
character, which she takes commendable pains to develop. At all 
events, for one so young, she has reached a very enviable position, 
a position it depends upon herself not merely to maintain but to 
improve. 

‘There is little to add of mere historical detail about the season 
which has just come to an end, If Mr. Mapleson has not adhered 
to all the pledges of his ee he has kept some of the most 
interesting, and on the whole liberally entertamed his supporters. 
The engagement of Madlle. Nilsson would alone have sutliced to 
uphold the reputation of his house. One real success goes far to 
atone for a multitude of sins of omission; and a more frank 
success than that of the young Swedish lady was never earned. 
The 8th of June was a veritable “ festus dies” for the director, 
and is in all likelihood the forerunner of many others, 
Although still comparatively young to England, inasmuch as 
her first appearance dates no further back than 1858, Madlle. 
Tietjens cannot be expected to bear on her own unaided 
shoulders the whole weight of affairs in an establishment like that 
of Her Majesty's Theatre. Many of the stanchest advocates of 
this distinguished artist, indeed, would perhaps be rather gratified 
than the contrary if henceforth she restricted her performances to 
such characters as Fidelio, Medea, Donna Anna, Iphigenia, and 
others belonging to the school of high lyric tragedy in which she 
is peerless. Were she to come forward, indeed, less frequently, 
she would be prized all the more. We will not urge, in speaking 
of Madlle. ‘Tietjens, that familiarity can possibly breed anything 
less decorous than respect; but the greatest operatic singer in 
the world, especially in the case of a “ prima donna assoluta di 
cartello,” may be heard and seen too often. ‘I'he same barytone or 
bass, the same contralto, even the same tenor, may almost with 
impunity appear night after night; but, for some reason or 
other into which we need not stop to inquire, the public 
look for a change now and then in the first soprano, and 
for the sake of novelty and an unfamiliar face would cheer- 
fully put up for a time with talent inferior in degree, only 
provided it be of a calibre that is decently presentable. Then, 
though Madlle. Tietjens has never sung and acted more superbly 
than on certain occasions this year—witness her magnificent per- 
formance of the heroine in Cherubini’s magnificent Medea, near 
the close of the season—she has on others evinced such unmistake- 
able signs of lassitude as must have caused her most enthusiastic 
friends to grieve. As an example of this we need only cite her 
first appearance in Fidelio, If we esteemed Madlle. Tietjens less 
highly we should have refrained from these observations, leaving 
the case to find its own remedy; but it is because we hope to see 
and admire her for years in the walk of art which becomes her 
best, and which she best becomes, that we speak thus openly. 

Besides the operas referred to in previous articles, and those now 
incidentally named, we have had Don Giovanni, Ii Flauto Magico, 
and Signor Verdi’s last dramatic work but one, La Forza del 
Destino. The revival of I Lombardi, and the first production of La 

‘orza del Destino, are two out of the various promises of “ revivals” 
and “novelties” which were actually redeemed. About the 
former we have said enough; about the latter we need say little. 
The manner in which La Forza del Destino was brought out 
reflects infinite credit on the theatre; but the pains expended 
might have been more advantageously bestowed upon a work of 
more substantial merit. Gloomy as is the story of Don Carlos, 
that of La Forza del Destino is still gloomier. Nor can we detect 
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in this opera, any more than in its successor, the change of style 
with which some critics have recently accredited Signor Verdi 
—unless, indeed, the change be from a certain sustained brilliancy 
to a certain elaborate dulness; but this would appear the result of 
fading invention rather than of deliberate design. La Forza del 
Destino, we are told, though popular in the Russian capital, for 
the Imperial Opera House in which it was expressly and at fabu- 
lous terms composed, has won favour nowhere else. All that 
surprises us is that it was popular even in the Russian capital. 
However, Mr. Mapleson, having pledged himself to produce it, 
redeemed his pledge; and for this, though in looking back to his 
prospectus we find several other operas mentioned the production 
of any one of which (say Za Donna del Lago) would have con- 
ferved far greater satisfaction, we are desirous of giving him credit. 

The company this season has been strong in almost every de- 
partment. Although Madlle. Ima de Murska, for reasons unex- 

lained, failed to keep her engagement, and Madlle. Ubrich (from 


ee was equally unpunctual, there was actually but small | 


room for complaint. Madlle. Tietjens, until the arrival of MadHe. 
Christine Nilsson, was indefatigable; and when at last Madile. 
Nilsson came the public did not greatly care for any other 
prima donna. Nevertheless, had Madlle. de Murska been true 
to her promise, she might at least, while affording gratifica- 
tion to the subscribers, have given Madlle. Tietjens some intervals 
of needful repose, and thus in two ways have rendered good ser- 


vice—to say nothing of being the means of varying the repertory, | 


another way of doing service hardly less entitled to consideration. 
The remaining sopranos were Madame Giacconi, a new-comer, 
whose Lucrezia Horgia did not convince the public that any 
great stroke of luck had befallen the manager; and Madlle. Sinico, 
now, as always, eminently useful, admirable in very many parts, 


and thoroughly competent in all. Among the contraltos were two | 
strangers—a Madlle. Martelli, who came out as the Page in the | es 
| the Real Presence than the Socinians hold the doctrine of the 


Huguenots, and a Madlle. Eraclea, who appeared but once, as Azu- 
cena—neither making the slightest impression. The others have 
been Madame Demeric-Lablache, in whom zeal at any rate is not 
wanting, whatever may be thought of her intrinsically artistic 
claims; and Madame Trebelli-Bettini, who, if not exactly, as some 
crities insist, the “ legitimate successor of Alboni,” is at least, in 
the present dearth of etlicient singers, the very best of her class, 
and this notwithstanding a method belonging rather to the 
French than to the pure Italian school of singing. Among the 


tenors Signor Mongini has deservedly maintained the first rank. | 


About the voice of this gentleman there can hardly be two 
opinions; at the time being it is probably unmatched. 
But Signor Mongini has improved both in singing and in acting, 
and his splendid performance as Jason in Cherubini’s Medea, an 
opera with which he was previously (like the majority of Italians!) 
unacquainted, alone entitles him to the highest honours. Signor 
Gardoni, always welcome, has again proved himself, with one 
exception, the best representative of Faust, and without any 
exception the best representative of Tamino (Z/ Flauto Magico) on 
the stage; Signor Tasca’s voice is as rich in quality and as little 
under the control of its possessor as before; and Mr. Hohler 
remains precisely where he was last season, and where, it is to be 
feared, he is likely to remain, in spite of all the fine things that 
were prophesied of his career. Mr. Santley keeps his position, not 
only as the first of English but the first among Italian barytones, the 
= of a Signor Pandolfini, who, as Germont the elder (La 
Traviata) and Mephistopheles, exhibited more self-assurance than 
capability, in no way shaking his supremacy. The other barytone, 
the versatile Signor Gassier, is the only tolerable Don Giovanni 
now upon the boards, The bass department has again been etli- 
ciently represented by Herr Rokitanski, supported by the young 
and promising Signor Foli, an American who is growing rapidly 
into an Italian, and Signor Bossi, ready to play any part in the 
whole repertory of Italian opera at an instant’s notice. From the 
second sopranos (“ comprimarie”’) may be singled out Madlle. 
Baumeister, and from the second tenors, Mr. Charles Lyall—both 
young and both promising. 

The chorus of Her Majesty’s Theatre is, we believe, at this 
time the finest in Europe ; while the orchestra is likewise every- 
thing that could be desired. As examples of the admirable 
efficiency of both, it may suffice to point to the performances of 
Mozart’s Flauto Magico and Cherubini’s Medea, which have rarely 
been surpassed. How much of this efficiency is due to the intelli- 
gent musician who trains and directs them, need not be urged. 
Signor Arditi has honourably won a position among the foremost 
operatic conductors of Kurope, and this by means of indefatigable 
zeal combined with really eminent ability. To conclude, we may 
add that, in I Lombardi, La Forza del Destino, and Don Giovanni 


(for which last entirely new scenery was prepared—by no means | 
| the uses of the intellect, the philosophy of Christianity, the rela- 


before it was wanted), Mr. Telbin has sustained his well-earned 
reputation as a “ scenic artist,” sui generis, without a superior. 


REVIEWS. 


ULTRAMONTANE ESSAYISTS.* 
HIS book is not a Roman Catholic manifesto; it is simply the 
manifesto of a clique. With two insignificant exceptions, all 
ihe writers are convert clergymen, and all, without any exception, 


* Essays on Religion and Literature, By Various Writers, Edited by 
Archbishop Manning. Second Series, London: Longmans & Co. 1867. 


belong to that school of theological opinion which has been happil 

designated “ Llamaism.” There is not a single Liberal amon 7 
them, nor a single priest who is not a convert. Dr. Newman, as 
might be expected, is conspicuous by his absence; and we look in 
vain for the names of Mr. Ffoulkes or Mr. Simpson, who haye 
shown that they can write what is appreciated beyond the circle 
of their own party or their own communion. The essays were 
originally read before an institution known among the gods by the 
lofty title of the “ Academia of the Catholic Religion,” but which 
a distinguished convert (who declined to join it) is said to haye 
wickedly nicknamed the ‘‘ Mutual Admiration Society.” We 
cannot vouch for the correctness of the story, but we mention jt 
here because it serves to illustrate a salient feature of the volume. 
The writers appear to have been so well assured, as the Irishman 
expressed it, of “their own consent” to whatever they might 
choose to say, that it was hardly worth while to pander to the vulear 
weakness of an undiscerning or hostile public for argument and proof, 
This is especially true of the Editor’s two contributions to the 
volume. ‘There is less need to criticize them at length, as neither 
of them is new. The Archbishop’s “ inaugural address” merely 
reproduces, with slight variations of tint, the same rose-coloured 
picture of the prospects of English Romanism which he had already 
painted five times over in the little collection of pamphlets on 
England and Christendom that we noticed not long ago. If 
his view is remarkable, his manner of expressing it is equally so, 
“ The air is full of ¢(?) Call it a plague of frogs, of flies, or of 
boils, It is upon man and beast. ‘Throw ashes into the air, i 
(the ashes?) comes down Popery.” Nor is he more happy in his 
theological than in his linguistic flights. “The doctrine of the 
Real Presence,” he informs us, “ess transubstantiation, is like 
the doctrine of one God in three Persons, /ess the doctrine of 
the Trinity.” From this follows the awkward corollary that the 
Church of the first twelve centuries no more held the doctrine of 


Trinity; for the term transubstantiation was introduced by the 
fourth Lateran Council in 1215. That “the most Ultramontane 
assertions possible” are the only true ones, and that “ the eccentric 
movements of the private spirit,” exhibited by the author of the 
Evtrenicon, are ng | of nothing but contempt, we were of course 
ey to learn. Dr. Manning's memory is short. In one place 
1e tells us that the great majority of Anglicans are in invincible 
ignorance, and, three pages further on, that none of the educated 
can plead an ignorance which is not in itself culpable. His other 
essay, on Inspiration, is mainly a reprint of passayes from a former 
work on the Temporal Mission of the Holy Ghost, and shows that 
he neither understands the science of biblical criticism nor feels the 
least interest in it. The odd thing under these circumstances is that 
he should write about it. We are told, for instance, that there is 
no book of the Old or New Testament which German crities have 
not rejected, Yet there are at least four Epistles of St. Paul 
which the extremest of the ‘Tiibingen school always main- 
tained to be genuine. The only point of any real import- 
ance in the essay is the unwilling evidence it supplies how 
very little has been decided in the Church of Rome about the 
nature and limits of inspiration. It appears that two Jesuit 
divines of Louvain taught, in 1586, that it is not necessary for 
every part of a canonical book to be inspired, or even for any part 
of it to be inspired, so long as the Holy Ghost has afterwards 
testified to its truth. This view was condemned by the Theological 
Faculties of Douai and Louvain, but was supported by the Facul- 
ties of Mayence, Tréves, Ingoldstadt, and ome; and the Holy 
See imposed silence on the question, which has never since been 
decided. An English theologian in the next century went further, 
and expressly laid down that, in what did not concern doctrine, the 
inspired writers were no more guaranteed against error than “ other 
pious authors,” and the Archbishop finds * with surprise” a con- 
temporary French divine, the Abbé le Noir, distinctly asserting 
that there are mistakes of geography, chronology, natural history, 
and science in Scripture. None of these writers have been censured. 
Dr. Manning, though he will not pin his faith to more than the 
substance of the Vulgate, and admits that there may be detailed 
errors in the text, will allow of no error whatever in Scripture 
itself. When he reads “in one place that King Solomon had 
4,000 stalls for horses, in another 40,000, and that King Josias 
began to reign at eight years of age, in another place at eiglteen, 
he cannot explain the difficulty, but he cannot ccnceive that either 
passage is wrong. ‘Lhis method of treating “such matters a 
the circumstances of our times seem to require” is not very 
promising. 

The other contributors to the volume ave Mr. Ward, Mr. Oake- 
ley, Mr. Christie, Mr. Lucas, Mr. Henry Wilberforce, Mr. Kdmund 
Purcell, and Monsignor Patterson. The subjects they discuss are 


tions of Church aud State, the Reformation, the prospects 0: 
English Catholicism, and the language of St. Paul. Of the 
writers, Mr. Ward, Mr. Oakeley, and Mr. Wilberforce are more ot 
less known to the public, and Mr. Christie, now a Jesuit, was 
formerly a Fellow of Oriel; the remaining three, we believe, are 
unknown to fame, and, to judge from these specimens of their 
authorship, are likely to remain so. ‘The historical clement of the 
volume is contributed by Mr. Wilberforce and Mr. Uakeley, who 
supply sketches, very slender in both cases, of the antecedents and 
consequences of the Mnglish Reformation. Mr. Wilbertorce traces, 
with the aid of Macaulay’s Essays, the demoralization of the 
nobles through the wars of the Roses, and the gradual decay of 
their feudal power, which raised the absolutism of the Crown to 
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its highest point under the Tudors. This it was, he thinks, which 
enabled successive monarchs to change the religion of the country 
at their own mere caprice, without the consent, and almost without 
the knowledge, of their subjects. There is a good deal of truth, 
no doubt, in this view. The comparative weakness of the English 
clergy, and their indecent haste to get rid of the yoke of celibacy, 
py by the immense number of clerical marriages, not all of 
the most reputable kind, under Edward VL, tended the same way. 
The majority of the nation were glad to return to Romanism 
under Mary, and would have preferred retaining it at the com- 
mencement of Elizabeth’s reign, though their attachment to the 
old faith had been shaken by the persecutions. What Mr. 
Wilberforce fails to perceive is, that there must have been further 
causes at work than the absolute power of the Crown to 
make the religious revolution both possible and permanent. A 
Roman Catholic writer whose work we were reviewing not 
many weeks ago points out that one of these causes was 
the attitude assumed by the Court of Rome, which had long 
been deeply resented, not only by the English sovereigns, but 
by that small minority of the nation who alone in those days 
could be supposed to have any feeling on the subject, and on 
whom public opinion then depended. Other and graver causes 
there were, of course, also common to England with the rest of 
Burope, but of these Mr. Wilberforce says nothing. Mr. Oakeley’s 

per on the prospects of Catholicism in England does not call for 
any special notice, except from its singular unfairness to his former 
associates, Whose “ introduction of ritual observances” he cannot 
reconcile with their conscientiousness. Considering that Mr. 
Oakeley was the first Anglican Ritualist—though the term had not 
then come into use—and that Margaret Street Chapel, under his 
incumbency, was the St. Alban’s of twenty-five years ago, this is a 
little hard. 

The essays to which we turned with most interest, from the 
name of the writer, were those of Mr. Ward on the proper office 
of the intellect. Mr. Ward, with all his eccentricities, is one of 
the very few Englishmen who have a real aptitude for metaphy- 
sical discussion, and are keenly interested in it, though he exhibits 
jn its extremest form that narrowness of mind so often observed in 
mathematicians, but which exclusive devotion to any particular 
science has a tendency to produce. The evil spell of “ mutual 
admiration” seems, however, to have been upon him as well as 
his collaborateurs. His two essays are very disappointing. They 
are at once paradoxical and commonplace. Several pages of the 
second are taken up with explaining a misapprehension into which 
his hearers had fallen about his use of the word “intellect” in the 
first, which makes us wonder what they can have been doing 
with their own intellects while they listened to him. Indeed, the 
first half of the thesis he sets himself to prove is so extravagant, 
and the second half so patent a truism, that it was not easy to say 
much to the purpose about either. His second point is that intel- 
lect can render important services towards promoting the spiritual 
welfare of mankind ; his first point is that intellectual excellence 
forms no part whatever of man’s true perfection. We cannot 
share his “ extreme surprise” at having found some Catholics who 
disagree with this monstrous notion. Whether he is right in 
making it a part of Catholic doctrine is no business of ours to 
discuss ; of one thing we are very sure, that he could hardly do a 
greater disservice to his Church than by showing that it is. Not, 
however, that he has shownit. There is a fatal paralogism running 
through the whole of his argument which goes far to prove that 
his own charge against “‘ muscular Christians,” of being unable to 
comprehend any view of things materially different from their 
own, is peculiarly applicable to himself. He is speaking of per- 
fection, not in reference to natural powers or gifts, but as a state 
acquired by effort. Now of course intellect, as a natural endow- 
ment, has no more to do with perfection in this sense than beauty, 
or strength, or an amiable or pious natural disposition. Nobody 
would say that a man was the more meritorious in the sight of 
God—which is what Mr. Ward means—for being clever than for 
having a strong wrist or a handsome face; but neither is he the 
more meritorious for being naturally disposed to temperance or 
devotion, so far as it is amere natural disposition, and not one which 
hehas done anything to mould or cherish himself. Clearly the real 
question is whether a man’s perfection consists at all in his cudfi- 
vating his intellectual powers, be they great or small, as well 
as his moral and spiritual energies. And this question the 
essayist never grapples with, though in one passage, where he 
18 contrasting an educated and an uneducated applewoman, he 
seems almost to imply the only reasonable answer to it. He 
contents hiniself with dwelling on the great superiority of the 
moral and spiritual elements of our nature to the intellectual, the 
dangers of pride, and the worthlessness of intellectual power (not 
culture) to the attainment of true perfection. Ilis authorities, as 
a rule, do not even touch on the point at issue; because, as he 
says, the idea he is combating never occurred to them—because, 
aswe should say, it never occurred to them to question it. The 
following extract is a fair sample of his peculiar method of reason- 
ing. Le is speaking of the intellectual pride of Protestants :— 

In many such men it may truly be called devilish. It is so, in the literal 
Comparison implied by that word; for whereas the evil spirits are so cha- 
racteristically proud, what is, or can be, the object of their pride, except 
simply their intellectual endowments ; their extent of knowledge, their deep 
acquaintance with human nature, their comprehensive view of human affairs, 
r crait, their versatility ? And here, indeed, we may add another con- 
Soting argument in behait of the Catholic doctrine, which will be cogent at 
yee against those anti-Catholics who admit the existence of evil spirits. Is 

Probable that intellectual excellence can be an integral part of human 


perfection, when the devils themselves possess it, and possess it im a 

which far exceeds the human? This is what we should say to ourselves 
when tempted by intellectual pride. What a ground for ye ae: ! 
the possession of a gift, which is shared by the devils ; and by them 
in a greater degree than by the ablest of us all! 

We had fancied the devils were supposed to be fallen angels. If 
so, it is an odd reason for disparaging intellect that it is a part of 
the angelic nature, even though it survived the fall. By the way, 
we are almost afraid Mr. Ward has stumbled into Lutheranism in 
one place, where he expresses his conviction that “ justice, active 
benevolence, courage, patriotism, and the like are rather the dis- 
tortions and caricatures of virtue than real virtues.” This sounds 
suspiciously like Luther’s “ splendida vitia.”” 

Mr. Christie’s essay on Christian philosophy merely repeats, in the 
technical and cumbrous manner of a scholastic treatise (which makes 
it very dry reading), some of the usual arguments for the existence of 
the supernatural, and its distinction from the natural order of things. 
There is nothing original in what he says, or in his way of saying 
it. The gist of the earlier part of the essay, so far as it 1s argument 
and not declamation, is apparently derived without acknowledg- 
ment from Butler’s Analogy. The second part, on miracles, might 
have been improved if the writer had studied Mr. Mozley’s Bampton 
Lectures. His proof of the Resurrection consists chiefly of a lon 
physiological dissertation about the blood and water which flow 
from our Lord’s side on the Cross. The whole essay is much more 
like a catechetical lecture addressed to a class of young theological 
students, to whom it might perhaps have conveyed new infurma- 
tion, than a paper read Seles a body which dignifies itself with 
the name of an Academy. Still less can any interest attach to the 
wearisome disquisitions on Church and State contributed by Mr. 
Purcell and Mr. Lucas. Both writers start with the principle that 
“the Christian society is the only entity of its kind,’ and deduce 
from it just the same practical conclusions which the medieval 
Popes, who are Mr, Purcell’s chief authorities, deduced from the 
text about two swords, and the greater and lesser light, which had 
some meaning when the “ Holy Roman Empire ” was still a living 
institution of Christendom. But whereas Mr. Purcell is content 
to go back to the first century of our era, Mr. Lucas literally com- 
mences ab ovo, for he begins with the creation of the world and the 
fall of man. His paper is more of a sermon than an essay; in 
this respect, as well as others, that he has expanded with 
tedious prolixity into eighty pages what could easily have been 
compressed into less than half the space. The value of his 
criticisms on ancient history, which he is constantly appealing to, 
may be gauged by his oie basing an historical argument on 
the Jegend of Virginia’s death related by Livy. The conclusion 
which both writers arrive at may be stated in words that we once 
heard used by a zealous religionist—who, however, was not a 
Roman Catholic—that he longed for the time when the State should 
be dragged captive at the chariot wheels of the Church. We 
should ourselves view that consummation with some alarm if the 
ecclesiastical Executive were placed in the hands of Mr. Purcell, 
who frankly assures us that “the Church is in possession of both 
swords,” and that “the secular penal power must be used in her 
behalf’? when other means fail. “Neither the Church nor the 
State have any cognizance of tolerance” in a proper condition of 
things, though “ unfortunately modifications have taken place in 
the divine constitution of society” in this respect. Mr. Purcell’s 
argument is chiefly based on the Roman Budlarium, which is of 
course for him infallible, and “the magnificent definition of prin- 
ciples with which Pius [X. has electritied the thinking world ” in 
his last Encyclical. We need hardly say, therefore, that he de- 
fends all the wildest claims of medizeval Popes, including expressly 
their divine and inherent right of deposing Kings. “Un the 
Christian State lies the obligation of implicit obedience.” Indeed 
the Pope’s dominion extends over heathen lands also, for “ the 
unbaptized prince, since the introduction of Christianity, has lost 
his natural nght to regulate the worship of his dominions.” “I 
believe in one Pope, the Lord Almighty, Ruler of the world and 
of all things therein, visible and invisible,” is the first article of 
this Ultramontane creed. The Faculties of Paris, Louvain, Douai, 
Alcala, Salamanca, and Valladolid, when consulted by Mr. Pitt at 
the time of Catholic Emancipation, “had the audacity to cen- 
sure” these sound doctrines, and have exposed themselves by their 
“ detestable opinions” to the scathing contempt of Mr. Edmund 
Purcell, who owes in great measure to their assurances the equal 
rights granted to himself and his.co-religionists, which, if his views 
were of the slightest consequence to anybody, he would be doing 
something to make incompatible with the safety of the State. 
Archbishop Manning—in whose presence, we presume, this essay 
was read—talked glibly enough the other day before a Committee 
of the House of Commons about the intolerance of the Eccle- 
siastical Titles Act. This is quite true in itself, but the Archbishop 
forgets that sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander. What is 
true of all these essays is especially true of the two last noticed, 
that their interest, such as it is, cannot extend beyond a very narrow 
circle, because they not only appeal exclusively to Roman Catho- 
lics, but to that particular section of Roman Catholics which all 
the writers belong to. Those who accept their premisses will 
have already accepted their conclusions. But if they wish to make 
any impression on a wider audience they must first prove the pre- 
misses. As it is, they remind us of spiders spinning perpetual cob- 
webs from the texture of their own bodies, or the traditional 
German professor constructing the history of the universe out of 
his internal consciousness. “ Monsignor” Patterson’s essay on St. 
Paul's terminology, which we had nearly forgotten, would have 
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more value if it bore the “eo trace of any special acquaintance 
with Greek scholarship. Instead of this he discourses in a ram- 
bling way about the salle of Rome and the Babylonish Captivity. 
What little he does say to the purpose has long been familiar to 
every decently instructed student of the Greek ‘Testament. 


THE EARLY RACES OF SCOTLAND.* 


YOMTE’S well-known complaint of the “ incohérente compila- 
tion de faits, improprement qualifiée d’histoire” was taken up 

and dilated upon by Mr. Buckle, who dwelt upon the mental in- 
feriority of historians to investigators of physical nature. We need 
not inquire if such a wholesale condemnation of a class of writers 
be just or not; but it is certainly a fact that the laws of evidence 
have not yet become as rigorously enforced upon historians as they 
are in all branches of physics, in philology, in classical criticism. 
Indeed; in every other branch of knowledge which can be made a 
substantive pursuit, a logical habit of proof is recognised as the 
first condition of all statement and exposition. History and 
theology seem as yet to enjoy an exemption from this otherwise 
universal tendency of the mind to enforce its own necessary laws 
upon its own exercise in every department to which it can be 


directed. In history at least we continue the old careless method | ‘ g 
"y | some reasons “in support of the argument that Britain is the 


of generalizing from single instances, and reasoning from hasty 
analogies. This same laxity of logical procedure is observable, not 
only in that class of history which makes it its business to refer 
social progress to its laws; it is no less prevalent among the anti- 
quaries. ‘The problem of the archeologist is to arrive at facts in the 
absence of contemporary records of those facts. It is clear that the 
canons of evidence required to be applied in this process are not 

recisely the same as those demanded in the former. 


But it is no | 


ess true in the latter than in the former case that the success of | 


the process depends entirely upon the rigour with which the 
canons of evidence are enforced, and upon the critical skill with 
which the fragmentary materials are put together. Much of what 
is written on prehistoric times is wholly useless, not from want of 
acquaintance with the materials but from the absence of critical 

wer or logical training. Mr. Arnold has complained of the 
“rubbish of the Celtic antiquaries” before Zeuss. But it is not 
only the antiquaries of the ie generation who are guilty of this 
failing; we fear we must say that English writers on archaic 
history are to this day generally indifferent to the rules of histo- 
rical evidence. Opening at random one of the most respectable of 
our archeological journals, we tind some papers interpretative of 
a sculptured stone in the Isle of Man, in which the writer reasons 
thus :— 

Anterior to the building of the Tower of Babel all mankind were accus- 
tomed solemnly to commemorate the catastrophe of the Deluge ; at the same 
time it is probable they now began to entertain too excessive a veneration 
for their Arkite ancestors. ‘This veneration was by the degenerate Nimrod 
soon perverted into gross idolatry, and blended with the antediluvian 
worship of the host of heaven. Noah and the sun henceforth were regarded 
as one divine object. We havea remarkable proof of this in a subject from 
the mystic chambers at Phile (representing) Amun Nu sitting before a 
machine, with an inscription in hieroglyphics “ Amun Nu, moulding upon 
his machine the divine members of the God of Time in the divine house of 
life.” . . . Salus was no less a personification of the moon than of the 
ark, these two great objects of idolatrous veneration being nearly allied to 
each other in consequence of the union of the Arkite and Sabian supersti- 
tions. Noah was reverenced as the God of Health ; the vessel in which he 
was preserved was honoured with the title of Salus, Jt is not easy to conceive 
why the moon should be distinguished by the name of health or satety, 
except for the circumstance of its being worshipped in conjunction with the 
ark, &c. &e, 

This is indeed “delirium archeologicum” of an aggravated 
type. Colonel Forbes Leslie is a different man. He is not afflicted 
with “ Arkite ” or any other monomania, but is sensible, rational, 
and very industrious. These two handsome volumes, which reflect 
great credit on the spirited publishers, are the fullest repertory of 
facts illustrative of the prehistoric times of Scotland which has 
yet been put in print. Every corner has been ransacked for 
information. The monuments themselves, as well on the table- 
land of the Indian peninsula as in the author's native Caledonia, 
have been examined. All literature, the proceedings of societies, 
topographical works, local histories, travels, have been diligently 
laid under contribution. The result is an accumulation of materials 
regarding the first inhabitants of North Britain such as has never 
betore been brought together. But, unfortunately, the author's 
industry is greater than his critical power. Wherever data of the 
higher philological erudition are required, he is obliged to receive 
them at second-hand. The circles of classical or Oriental philo- 
logy have evidently never been entered by him. Hence a neces- 
sary weakness in the bases of his arguments; e.g., when he wants 
the relation of the Greek alphabet to the Phoenician, he is obliged 
to rely on Kenrick and Sir Gardner Wilkinson, and to say in a 
vague way, “ Many authorities, beginning with Herodotus, and 
including ‘Tacitus, state that the Phoenicians introduced alphabetic 
characters into Greece.” The helplessness of this appeal to 
“ authorities,” in such a matier, will convey to the scholar at once 
a measure of the writer's attainments. Citations such as the fol- 
lowing might be collected by the dozen—* Zapordeg (sic) is given 
in Hesychius, Levicon, Batav. (sic) 1766, no, 1157, as signifying 
oaks tn the ancient Greek Language.” “ Polybius . . . . does not 
return to the subject in any of his works which have been preserved.” 
We are not, therefore, surprised to find Colonel Forbes Leslie 


* The Early Races of Scotland and their Monuments, By Lieut,-Col. 
Forbes Leslie, 2 vols. 8vo, Edinburgh: Edmondston and Douglas. 


— 
making a great deal of the passage of Hecateus which has 
been preserved by Divdorus. He comments upon this 

at length in the opening of his first volume, and returns to it 
again and again throughout, eg. i. 63, i. 185, i. 192, i, 231 
ii. 390. The passage quoted by Diodorus is from Hecateus’s work 
entitled Of the Hyperboreans. This book was not, and except for 
form’s sake did not pretend to be, historical. Diodorus himself in 
this very passage expressly treats it as fiction. The book seems to 
have been one of those philosophical romances which became q 
fashion about the time of Alexander. Plato had drawn an ideal 
commonwealth with a view, so far as his view was a practical one 
of holding up a model to free and independent States. After the 
loss of their autonomy Greek philosophers consoled themselyes 
with drawing imaginary republics, which they placed on the ex. 
treme limits of the earth, east or west. Jamblichus sketched a race 
of civilized and happy beings whom he located in an island four 
months’ sail to the south of Aithiopia. Hecatzus selected the 
opposite pole for the locality of his fiction, and painted a wise and 
happy people who lived in an island on the other side of the cut. 
ting northern blasts. Among his Hyperboreans Hecatzeus placed 
“a magnificent enclosure and remarkable temple, circular jn 
form, dedicated to Apollo, and adorned with many offerings,” 
On this passage Colonel Forbes Leslie says that he will otter 


island, and that Avebury may be the temple, of which Hecateus 
had obtained vague information” from the Phoenicians, he 
solitary “reason ”’ offered is, as far as we can discover, to be found 
in the next page. ‘“ With regard to the island thus described and 
its position, notwithstanding arguments to the contrary, Z think 
the description is only applicable to Britain.” On the strength of 
this reasoning Hecateus’s temple of Apollo is identified with 
Avebury. We thus obtain the fact that Avebury was in existence, 
and was known in Syria, and was therefore world-famous, in the 
fourth century B.c. 

Taken as a whole, however, these two volumes are rather a 
repertory of the ascertained facts, and an inventory of the remains, 
than an attempt to construct a history from them. The author 
seems to have almost entirely divested himself of theory. Beyond 
the very vague and safe conclusion that the megalithic builders 
belonged to a prehistoric time, we find hardly any tangible infer- 
ence from the vast mass of facts here accumulated. Dr. Meyer's 
view of the two principal routes by which the Celtic nation passed 
from the East to Europe is spoken of with approbation, but no 
thorough attempt is made to track these routes by the aid of the 
monuments, That the sculptured stones again “represent objects 
connected with the religion of the inhabitants of Caledonia pre- 
vious to the Roman invasion,” is a perfectly safe assertion, but 
throws as little light as may be on those curious relics of a vanished 
past. This it is that makes Colonel Leslie’s volumes among the 
most painful to read that we ever took in hand. Overflowing as 
they do with information, there is no cohesion in the material. We 
take up one fact after another like marbles in a bag, and put them 
down again without seeming to have learnt anything from the ex- 
amination of so many separate objects. When the mental fatigue 
of the process of examination begins to be insupportable we ought 
to reinforce our patience by recollecting that, in dealing with 
primitive history, the excess of caution and abstinence from specu- 
lation is a safer extreme, and that rash generalization is the more 
common, perhaps the easier, fault of historians. It is impossible 
not to assent to the very judicial condemnation passed by the 
author on the theorizing of some of his predecessors :—“ Rules 
have even been proposed by which to determine the original in- 
tention of each variety of these monoliths, but when sufficiently 
definite the formule appear not only unsatisfactory, but inadmis- 
sible.” 

Of such a book it is impossible to convey any just idea either 
by condensation or extract. The time and labour which must 
have been expended upon bringing together this collection of 
notices of single objects can only be appreciated by turning over 
the pages. The heads under which the matter is arrayed are as 
follows :—“ Notices of Britain and its Inhabitants in Classical 
Authors”; “ Ethnology of Caledonia”; “Influence of the Phe- 
nicians on the Britons and Caledonians”; “ Religion of the Early 
Inhabitants of Britain”; “Solar and Planetary Worship”; “ Wor- 
ship of Spirits, Atmospheric and Terrestrial”; ‘“ Worship of 
Fountains, Lakes, and Rivers” ; “ Primitive Stone Monuments”; 
“Cromlechs ”’—a term which Colonel Leslie restores to its proper 
employment to designate circular fanes of vertical stones, as he 
also uses the word “dolmen” in the correct sense of stone altar. 
Menhirs, earth-fast stones, perforated stones, tunnels, cairns, 
barrows, and every kind of artificial primitive monument, find 
their place in this museum or catalogue of Celtic antiquities. 
Lastly, the sculptured stones are treated, or, we should rather say, 
enumerated, with a completeness which the splendid publication 
of the Spalding Club makes a comparatively easy labour. 

As to the use of the cromlechs, Colonel Leslie decides that 
they were erected as temples of religion, and were used for those 
assemblies of elders, or local senates, which formed part of the 
organization of a Celtic community, and for other public purposes, 
such as the inauguration of kings, courts of justice, &c. If they 
were also employed as places of sepulture, that was only from the 
desire common to most nations to deposit the remains of their 
dead within the precincts of sacred places. He asserts that, if 
these stone circles are carefully examined, it will be found that 
many of them possess distinctive features which mark a difference 
in the objects for which they were intended. He does not, how- 
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ever, attempt to determine this in detail with respect to the exist- 
ing cromlec s. These Celtic circles Colonel Leslie supposes to 
he the “fana idolorum” which Pope Gregory, in his instructions 
to Mellitus (A.D. 601), directed should not be destroyed, but 
wrified and ada ted to Christian purposes. The Saxons and 
— had done the same before :— 


The rude Norsemen [says bye who possessed themselves of the Orkney 
jslands in the ninth century found less difficulty in adapting the temple of 
Stennis to the shrine of ‘Thor than the Protestants of the sixteenth century 
had to contend with when they appropriated the cathedral of St. Magnus to 
the Presbyterian worship. 


In founding any inference upon architectural resemblances between 
erections of the Primitive period great caution is requisite. 
Colonel Forbes Leslie states the principle of such reasoning very 
judicially 

The identity, or very strong resemblance, of ancient monuments existing 
in countries geographically remote and historically unconnected cannot be 
solely attributed to certain animal instincts implanted in mankind. In cases 
where the resemblance is undoubted and the peculiarities great, such coin- — 
cidences may with more probability be referred to former communication 
between the nations in which they appear, although intercourse between 
them may be unknown to, or unnoticed by, history. Architectural uniformity, 
though instinctive in the lower members of the animated creation, is certainly | 
not an attribute of mankind. In the simple huts formed of stakes and 
rushes or of pickets and palm-leaves, in excavated cathedrals and Cyclopean 
structures, no two edifices are alike. This diversity of form in temples, 
dwellings, and monuments is common to all races and to all ages; as in | 
ancient, so also in modern times, as great a variety is observable in the 
fashion of the dwellings as in the features of the occupants. 

Megalithic circles, dolmens, kistvaens, and other varieties of Cyclopean 
monuments have their peculiarities, and are not simple suggestions such as 
night be supposed to arise in the untutored minds of alien races, The square 
or the triangle are as likely as the circle or the ellipse to present themselves 
as satisfactory forms in which to arrange the columnar masses of a sacred 
enclosure ; and the dolmens are neither peculiarly simple in design nor easy 
of execution when we consider the great masses of rock of which they are 
composed.” —ii. 454. 

AHindu pagoda, Buddhist dagoba, Mahommedan mosque, or Christian 
church is never seen identical in size and form with any other of its co-reli- 
gious edifices ; yet the temples of each of these religions have a distinctive 
character by which in their most extreme difference, and in the most distant 
lands, they may still be recognised. ‘This is also the case with the widely- | 
extended Cyclopean monuments, and tends to show that they are derived 
from a common model. 

The areas of temples, open, and only designated by masses of rock, with 
their long avenues of unhewn columns, are well fitted for religious cere- 
monies and processions, and for judicial and civil purposes, in a warm | 
climate, and under the blue sky of tropical countries, ‘he reverse is the 
case as regards the cloudy atmosphere and uncertain weather so prevalent on 
the promontories of Armorica and in the British islands, and is a very strong 
argument for considering that the Pagan fanes of these countries were 
modelled from Asiatic originals. Nations tempted or impelled onwards, or 
migrating in obedience to some law of our nature which had led to the dif- 
fusion of mankind, would doubtless preserve the forms of their ancient 
places of worship and assembly; and circular temples, defined by small 
pyramidal-shaped stones, such as may often be seen extemporized in the 
Dekhan, could always have been prepared when the migrating horde halted 
on a journey or rested for a s¢ason.—i. 184. 


Not the least valuable part of these volumes are the plates. A 
large number of these are from original drawings by the author ; 
others are reduced from the costly publication of the Spalding | 
Club. ‘The antiquarian tourist has thus provided for him a hand- 
book of Celtic remains, complete, portable, and cheap. 


THREE ENGLISH STATESMEN.* 

HILE Mr. Goldwin Smith’s new volume is too historical 

to satisfy the ardent politician, and too political to add 
much to history, it is, as we might expect from its author, a work 
which neither historian nor politician can safely afford to neglect. 
For the first, indeed, there is the masterly sketch of Cromwell, 
of which we shall have more to say hereafter. But, besides 
this, there shine throughout the book those nobler moral qualities 
which still, as of old, raise their possessor high above the sentiment 
of Mr. Froude or the “middle-class philistinism” (if we may 
borrow Mr. Arnold’s phrase) of Lord Macaulay. It is a merit 
never greater than in our own days when an historian can steer | 
his way across themes such as those which Mr. Goldwin Smith 
teats of here without swerving into a hero-worship that ends in 
Imperialism, or a blind horror of revolutions that sinks into a con- 
servatism of fear. It is hardly less a merit that, from beginning 
to end of these lectures, there is none of that moral cowardice 
Which is sapping nowadays, in many who claim the name of 
liberals, all vivid enthusiasm for what a true liberalism holds | 
dear. Religion, freedom, a faith in England and in English- 
men, are still enthusiasms with Mr. Goldwin Smith. For the | 
politician, however, there is a topic of somewhat more novelty 
than this; for, on their political side, these lectures reflect the | 
sentiments of a class of thinkers on statesmanship whose views, | 
familiar as they may be in a purely literary sense, have never 
yet found formal expression in Parliament. They can hardly be 
excluded now. Whatever else Reform may effect, it is almost | 
certain that it will sweep into St. Stephen’s, if not Mr. Goldwin | 
Smith, at any rate many whose thoughts are his thoughts. Who- | 
ever the men may be, they will bring their special questions | 
into Parliament with them—questions tery different from those | 
Lor have hitherto penetrated into the presence of the Speaker. | 
atliament will have to discuss, and England herself, through Par- | 


* Three English Statesmen; Pym, Cromwell, and Pitt: a Course o 
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liament, will have to discuss, not merely the reversal of our forei 
— in East and West alike, or the reduction of our forces, or the 
estruction of the aristocratic character of our army, but questions 
which as yet statesmen have been able to pooh-pooh, while the 
mere stirring of them will be certain to send shuddering and bit- 
terness through the land—namely, the best means of dispensing 
with party government, the abolition of a State Church and an 
hereditary Peerage, the compatibility of an hereditary Sovereign 
with free institutions. We are, of course, far from expressing any 


| Opinion here upon points such as these; but these lectures, con- 


sidered simply as expressions of the political thought of a man 


' who is, after all, but the type of a class of thinkers that Reform 


is fated to bring into practical contact with politics, are quite 
enough to prove that political problems of a wholly new and far 
deeper sort than of old are destined to force themselves on the 
attention of English statesmen. 

It is perhaps to the consciousness of this aspect of the policy 
which he advocates that we owe the selection of the three par- 
ticular statesmen who form the subjects of Mr. Goldwin Smith’s 
addresses. The choice may indeed have been simply an acci- 
dental one, for it is a characteristic of our history that, differ as 


| one period may in form from another, the differences are slight 
‘in face of the real identity ; so that, as a string on which to — 
an 


political observations whiclt shall at once be true of the past 


| applicable to the present, one statesman’s life is pretty nearly as 


good as another’s. But certainly, if the title of Mr. Goldwin 
Smith’s book ran, as it might not inappropriately have done, “‘ Eng- 
lish Statesmen face to face with a Revolution,” we can conceive no 
better instances of the type of statesmanship which guides or 
which drifts than the characters of Pym and of the younger Pitt. 
Pym is, worthily enough, the lecturer's ideal of an English states- 
man. Not that much is added here to the known facts of his life, 
or to the impressions which Mr. Forster’s researches gave us long 
ago of the man; but his very name points the moral which runs 
throughout the book :—* Let us never glorify revolution ; states- 
manship is the art of avoiding it, and of making progress at once 
continuous and calm.” But Pym did more than this; he impressed 
a continuity and calm on the very Revolution itself. So long 


; as the great statesman lived, the most radical changes were 


linked together by one consistent policy into unity with the 
traditional progress and liberty of the English people. His lavish 


| reference to precedent, his abstinence from new principles, were 


so many bridges of gold over which the general opinion of 
the bulk of men about him passed without a shock from one 
state of things to another. In one point only did Pym avowedly 
pour a new spirit into the politics of his time, and we regret 
that this lecture passes so lightly over what, after all, was 
the distinguishing teature of his policy. The ideal notion of a 
religious commonwealth, of a State bound together by its common 
loyalty to a divine law, however Royalists jeered at it and Fifth- 
Monarchy men perverted it in after years, was laid down by Pym 
us the basis of his statesmanship with incomparable clearness 
and eloquence. The noblest State-paper we know is the letter— 
undoubtedly of Pym’s composition—which was addressed by the 
Parliament to the garrison and citizens of Hull at the very outset 
of the war. With Charles already demanding at the gates “ the 
keys of his own town,” Pym points out that the true voice of the 
king is to be heard only as expressed in the voice of his Parlia- 
ment, and that true loyalty lies in obedience, not to the King alone, 
but to that law which is at once the judgment of the King and 
the estates of the realm. But from the law of the land he does 
not scruple to pass at once to a higher law which to his eyes was 
guiding both King and people; ‘ remember that ye are called into 


| great things” is the text of an appeal to their consciousness of a 


right above all mere constitutional precedent which would, no 
doubt, be sneered down as theoretical by doctrinaires, but which 
turned out to be practical enough in the hands of the most prac- 
tical of English statesmen. It is just this poetic, this creative side 
of Pym’s genius, in the appreciation of which we think the lecture 
most deficient; but his purely constitutional side is exhibited with 
arare ability, and the sketch concludes with a description of Pym’s 
end, the simple grandeur of whose pathos is well worthy of its 
theme :— 

Work tells upon the sensitive organization of men of genius. Pym had 
been working, as the preacher of his funeral sermon tells us, from three in 
the morning till evening, and from evening again till midnight. He must 
have borne a crushing weight of anxiety besides. The loathsome fables 
invented by the royalists are not needed to account for the failure of his 
health. He met his end, if we may trust the report of his friends, with 
perfect calmness, At the last, we are told, he fell into a swoon, and when 


| he recovered his consciousness, seeing his friends weeping round him, he told 


them that he had looked death in the face, and therefore feared not the 
worst he could do: added some words of religious hope and comfort, and, 
while a minister was praying with him, quietly slept with God. Funeral 
sermons are not history. No character is flawless, least of all the characters 


| of men who lead in violent times, But if the cause of English liberty was 


a good cause, Pym’s conscience, so far as we can see, might well bid him 
turn calmly to his rest. 

It was just the want of this ideal and creative side, as it seems to 
us, which so completely unfitted the mind of the younger Pitt for 
dealing with the great Revolution which burst suddenly on him in 
the midst of his political career. We are far indeed from thinking 
that Mr. Goldwin Smith has done Pitt justice in denying him all 
creative faculty, and painting him rather as a clever administrator, 
successful in sunny weather, but wrecked easily enough in a storm. 
His failure was surely attributable, not to the want of a distinct 
conception of politics, but to the narrowness, the “ strictly prac- 
tical ” character, of the conception he had formed. One can hardly 
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deny that Pitt was a creative statesman in a measure; that he 
created middle-class government; that his economic reforms, his 
new type of political character, his conception of a new policy of 
peace, differing from Walpole’s in being an international policy, all 
tended to this result. The very fault of Pitt indeed in his states- 
manship appears to have been this predominance of the originative 
faculty. tis policy derived both its strength and its weakness 
from being his own, from being strangely ahead of the thoughts 
either of his followers or his foes. on as a peace-Minister his 
failures showed the gulf between the leader and the men he led; 
it was in vain that he advocated Parliamentary Reform, Roman 
Catholic Emancipation, the repeal of the Test and Corporation 
Acts, the commutation of tithe-payments in Ireland. Where he 
did succeed, it was sometimes—as in his origination of colonial 
independence through the Parliament of Canada—simply owing to 
the mere ignorance of his contemporaries as to his drift. It was 
this singular severance from the current facts of the politics about 
him that wrecked his career in the great struggle with the Revo- 
lution. His mind was of the philosophic class; it could look 
with a remarkable prescience into the future, supposing that 
that future moved in a groove similar to the groove in which 
the present was moving. It was the leap of the world out of 
its groove that made the prescience of Pitt useless. His old 
conception of politics was rudely upset, and events followed too 
fast to give him time for the reflection which was needful to form 
a new one. Every mail brought a fresh revolution, and every 
revolution fresh complications and crushing administrative work. 
A lesser man would have done better, as on his death the 
Hawkesburys and Castlereaghs did do better; for if affairs are to 
be conducted without a policy they can be conducted only by 
the mere administrator, the man of ready shifts and fertile in ex- 
pedients, who can at any rate fence deftly enough to gain time till 
the revolution is spent. And so Pitt died broken-hearted, and 
Waterloo crowned Lord Liverpool with its laurel-wreath. 

Of the two sketches from the Great Rebellion, Mr. Goldwin 
Smith has evidently thrown all his affection and real ad- 
miration into that of Pym, but he has thrown his power into 
Cromwell. The greatness of. his subject lifts him in this one 
lecture wholly out of the region of contemporary politics. We 
have left ourselves no space to comment on the remarkable 
sketch of the Protector’s policy which is given here; we can 
only point out the clearness with which his conception of con- 
stitutional rule is shown to have been exhibited in the famous 
Instrument of Government under whose conditions he accepted 
the office of Lord Protector. According to this provisional 
constitution—a scheme of Cromwell’s own making—the elective 
ruler shared his power with a permanent Council of State, 
chosen by the successive action of the Parliament, the exist- 
ing Council, and the Protector. In the intervals between one 
meeting of Parliament and another, the power even over the 
army was to be shared between the two. But Parliament must be 
convoked every three years, or immediately on any apprehension of 
war, and in it alone, thus convoked, all power of legislation and 
taxation is vested. “The organic legislation of Cromwell’s time 
may still,” says Mr. Goldwin Smith, “deserve the consideration 
of constitutional reformers if the nation should ever desire to 
emancipate itself from the government of party.” Not less 
remarkable is the light which the lecture throws on the peculiar 
grandeur of Cromwell’s toleration. “To save free conscience” was 
a desire not less passionate in the lowest Independent trooper than 
in the Lord Protector. What was simply his own was that, while 
bound as tightly as they in the thraldom of dogmatic exclusiveness, 
his theories yielded at a touch to the instinct of tolerance, even in 
cases where his Ironsides were as bitter as Melvill or Laud. He 
protected the Quaker, he freed the Socinian, he strove for the 
readmission of the Jews, he put an end to the persecution of 

toman Catholic priests. “It was in this matter of freedom of 
conscience,” sums up the lecturer, “ that the man was most before 
his age.” With a tinal quotation, however, we must part from 
the one picture of the Protector before which we can stand, re- 
verent of a greatness seldom seen among men, but not brutalized 
into hero-worship:— 

To whatever age they belong [the lecturer says |, the greatest, the most 
godlike of men are men, not gods. They are the offspring, though the 
highest offspring, of their age ; they would be nothing without their fellow 
men. Did Cromwell escape the intoxication of power which has turned the 
brain of other favourites of fortune, and bear himself always as one who held 
the government as a trust from God? It was because he was one of a reli- 
gious people. Did he amidst the temptations of arbitrary rule preserve his 
reverence for law, and his design to reign under it? It was because he was 
one of a law-loving people. Did he in spite of fearful provocation show on 
the whole remarkable humanity ? It was because he was one of a brave and 
humane people. A somewhat larger share of the common qualities—this, 
and this alone it was which, circumstances calling him to a great trust, had 


raised him above his fellows. The impulse which lent vigour and splendour | 


to his government came from a great movement, not from a single man. 
The Protectorate with all its glories was not the conception of a lonely in- 
tellect, but the revolutionary energy of a mighty nation concentrated in a 
single chief. 


BLACK SHEEP.* 


A important distinetion ought to be drawn among the various 
kinds of novels which are commonly all lumped together as 
sensational. ‘There is sensation and sensation. One form of it is 
vulgar and ludicrous, implying very little in the writer except an 


* Black Shep. A Novel. By Edmund Yates, 3 vols, London: Tinsley 
Brothers, 1367. 
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unscrupulous defiance of everything like reason and bikie 
The other is free from the crude spelnendtion which are comma 
identified with sensation, and implies a sustained intel] 
exercise on the part of the author. The penny story which, with 
its thrilling woodcut, gives a — nicely proportionate ‘to its 
horrors to the cook and the knife-boy once a week, is the finest 
specimen of sensation in its undeveloped stage. Black Sheep ig 
good example of the more worthy sort of sensational art. ‘There 
is plenty of crime in it, and in one or two scenes a small gp; 
of melodramatic horror. But Medea does not slay her chil 

in the presence of the reader. We hear no groans, and seq 
no dripping dagger. No assassin with beads of perspiration op 
his fine brow drains a bowl of Chateau d’Yquem while, with g 
loaded iy in his sleeve, he is nerving himself to shoot his guest, 
No banker gasps and grows livid as his confidential clerk 

him and the reader down into a dark cellar where they discover 
the mouldering bones of the banker’s victim of years ago. Novel. 
ists who cater for the fiery palates of the kitchen and the 

are obliged to dwell on the outside details of crime. Uncultivateq 
- like to have plenty of the objectivities of horror—blood and 
«nives and violent convulsions and skeletons. The various phases 
of the criminal’s mind do not interest them, for they can scarce} 
enter into anything more subtle than a broad and overspreadi 
emotion of vindictiveness or terror. But educated people can un- 
derstand something besides furious hate and palsying fright. The 
can follow with intense interest the movement of a violent and 
unscrupulous character, apart from the outside horrors. It is for 
people with this capacity that Mr. Edmund Yates works and 
invents with great success. He is successful for the reasons which 
usually are at the bottom of success. He is thoroughly industrious, 
he takes great pains, and he has perfect belief in himself and the 
school of novelists of which he is becoming a very conspicuous mem- 
ber and representative. To plain men it is a thing inscrutable that 
a clever person should find himself able to create a Frankenstein and 
then to concentrate his mind upon the question what Frankenstein 
would think, and how he would feel, after he had got himself 
involved in a frightful coil and tangle of circumstances, There 
must be something very curious about the mental processes of a 
man who is always meditating on the state of mind of a.gentleman 
who has stabbed his friend and tossed his corpse into the river, or 
of a lady who, as in Black Sheep, has laid a complicated plot for 
fastening a murder, committed by her husband, upon an innocent 
friend. It is not very easy to understand how a middle- 
gentleman can bend his whole mind to the social problem of three 
gravitating bodies, in the shape of a young woman with a couple 
of lovers, and can lie awake all night—as we are quite sure Mr, 
Trollope must sometimes do—wondering, just as the young woman 
herself might lie awake wondering, whether she ought to marry 
her cousin with a slightly shady character, or the very respect- 
able fellow of a college who has sighed for her for three long years, 
Still all this is human. We can believe that the conditions of the 
problem are more or less conformable to the conditions of the 
actual problems about which we meditate in real life. But witha 
novel like Black Sheep, we may fancy, the author must trouble 
himself as little about human nature as he would if he were busy 
at a game of chess. His characters are not much more than pawns, 
or castles, or any other wooden pieces, which he may move, and 
out of which he may devise a thousand combinations, just as his 
own intellectual ingenuity may suggest. In novels of this sort 
there is what may be called the plain game, where the characters 
make certain conventional moves from one square into another, 
with rules almost as definite as those which prescribe the moves 
of a knight or a bishop on the board. It is the merit of writers 
like Mx. ‘cdmund Yates or Mr. Wilkie Collins that they leave the 
conventional moves as far behind as they can, and inveut rules and 
combinations for themselves, which are successful in proportion to 
their ingenuity. 

In Black Sheep this ingenuity reaches a very high pitch indeed. 

To people whose minds are usually absorbed in politics, in philo- 
sophy, or in law, such ingenuity is as wonderful as the mira- 
cles of a good conjuror are to children. ‘They cannot conceive 
how the trick is done. This, however, only makes the entertain- 
ment all the more enjoyable and diverting. Mr. Yates is a 
thorough master of the best sort of intellectual sleight-of-hand. 


_ In some novels the great point is the concealment of a secret. We 


| want to find out something which it is the author’s business until 


| at leisure to watch the 


the very last chapter to prevent us from finding out. This was 
the case in the ever memorable Woman in White. But Mr. Yates’s 
skill is shown in another way. In Black Sheep there is no secret. 
We know at once by whom the fatal deed was done. We discem 
all the machinery by which the heroic wife of the real criminal 
cleverly connects the fatal deed with the person by whom it was 
not done. And we are comfortably sure that, after more or less of 
tribulation, justice will be carried out. This leaves us perfectly 
gradual progress and evolution of the 
plot, and it enables the author, instead of spending all his inge- 
nuity in keeping some character or incident trickily skulking 
a corner, to devote himself to deep and elaborate combination. He 
thus works over his ground thorougkly, and lets us thoroughly into 
all the secrets of all his characters. One at least of these characters, 
and perhaps only one, is sufficiently out of the ordinary groove 
of novelistic conceptions to be striking even to people whose 
minds are seasoned and hardened in fiction. A clever woman 
always fills a fascinating space in a story, and Mr. Yates’s heroine 
is a good deal more than a clever woman. In the first instance & 
governess apparently of staid education and high principles, she 
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ies & dsendtally black sheep, and “at first shrunk back 
and stupefied by the revelations of an unknown life which 

upon her a few days after her marriage.” But this feeling was 

of uncommonly short duration, and by the time we make her 
gequaintance she is a very perfect villain indeed. It is the fact of 
his not being troubled with keeping ss secret from the reader 
which gives Mr. Yates the opportunity of creating so thoroughly 
conscienceless and remorseless @ woman. Although, however, she 
is 80 profoundly unflinching, we do not find her an impossible 
character. The circumstances in which she is placed, and 
the exploits in which she takes a conspicuous part, are of 
course romantic and improbable, as they ought to be in a novel 
of incident. In an ordinary way, we suspect, the wives of even 
the blackest sheep in London are not called upon to conceal a 
murder which their husbands have committed, to tax all their 
ingenuity and resource in order to get the blame attached to 
an innocent friend, or finally to carry a little vial of prussic acid 
to their imprisoned lords. — But all these are no more than 
unfortunate accidents of position. Ordinary wives of this terrific 
do not plunge into this abyss of wickedness, only 
because they have no occasion to plunge into it. The kind of 
woman who might be capable of such things in an emergency 
exists. Only, as it happens, they are, as a rule, required to do 
nothing more horrible than to tell a lie to a dun, or to help to 
luck a pigeon at cards, or to do a little mild cheating in some 
way or other. They have given themselves up to the interests of 
their husbands as unflinchingly, and thrust down their consciences 
as resolutely, as Mr. Yates’s heroine did. But murder does not 
happen to fallin their way. Mr. Yates does not at all outrage 
robability in the absolute devotion of his heroine. An absolutely 
devoted woman is capable of anything, even to the remorseless 
consignment of an innocent life to the gallows. Hence, though 
we feel the whole atmosphere in which the incidents of the story 
are placed to be thoroughly artificial and unreal, still the 
thoroughgoingness of the heroine is such that we do not feel that 
she is artificial or unreal at all. Given the circumstances, we can 
understand the nature of the woman driving her to act as she 
does. The other people in the book are all drawn with pains, but 
they are tame by comparison with the arch plotter. Her husband 
is no more than a selfish, small-minded villain, of a very con- 
ventional type. His friend, whom he and his wife do their best 


to get strangled legally, is a pleasant and good fellow, who has | 


led a very wild life, and, under the influence of the usual agent, a 
pretty end virtuous girl, eagerly repents, and becomes as white a 
sheep as any in the flock. The other women in the book are < 
very ordinary set of creatures indeed, as they may well be. They 
are very well drawn, but we have met them before. However, 
to get one well-marked and strongly-coloured character in a book 
ismore than the bargain, and Harriet Routh is so vigorous and so 
fascinating in her own way that the book is more interesting than 
ninety-nine novels out of a hundred. It is a book which makes 
even the hungry reader late for his meals. There cannot well be 
agreater tribute to an author’s power of fascination than this. 
Mr, Yates writes in an even and painstaking style, and the sin- 
cerity of the showman’s interest in his own puppets helps to 
kindle and keep warm the reader's interest as well.. Now and 
then Mr. Yates’s desire to write honestly, and to make his work 
as careful and complete as may be, carries him within a little of 
being long-winded. He is so anxious to open out the minds of his 
characters thoroughly, and to let us see all their thoughts and 
sentiments, and the processes by which one state of mind gives 
place to another, that occasionally his desire to tell us things out- 
strips our curiosity to know them. The various considerations, for 
example, which passed through the mind of the black sheep in his 
progress towards becoming a white sheep are unfolded at a length 
which the intelligible nature of the process males rather uncalled 
for, Mr. Yates recurs too often to it, and stays too long when he 
gets to the theme. 

When we say that the atmosphere of the novel is artificial, we 
are, after all, saying no more than that the author is a story-teller. 
He would. not be content with one of those studies without 
a plot which, in the hands of a competent master, may be 
so Immensely suggestive and impressive. Mr. Yates is one 
of the old-fashioned school of novelists who insist that their 
first, second, and third duty is to be interesting, whether you 
we suggestive or not. To be morally or intellectually impressive 
may be very well, but he would most likely fear that impressive- 
ness of this sort rather damages the writer’s chance of holding his 
a bated breath, Hold your reader above all things; if 
you like, you inay throw in impressiveness and suggestiveness as 
4 sort of luxury for the supertine. The worst of this is that it 
stood, may be attained imple i 
é by simple in ustrious ingenuity in any 
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HART’S HISTORY AND CARTULARY OF GLOUCESTER 
ABBEY.—VOL, IIL* 


Ove guess two years back—two years back we could only 

guess—has turned out right, and we have a third volume of 
Mr. Hart’s Gloucester Collections, with Preface, Glossary, and all 
the rest of it. We have spoken so fully of the other two volumes + 
that we have less occasion to enlarge on the third than we other- 
wise might. But we must put in our protest against the cha- 
racter in which Mr. Hart appears in his new Preface—a character 
which, as far as we remember, is at once new to him and peculiar 
to him among his fellow-workmen under the Master of the Rolls. 
Mr. Hart, it appears, is a fervid admirer of monachism, and being 
set to write about.a monastery, he bursts forth ever and anon into 
pieces of pious fine writing which are eminently out of place in 
the Preface to a Cartulary. Of course the Prefaces represent the 
opinions of their own authors and of nobody else. There is not 
the least objection to two editors differing, even on very important 
points, and plainly stating their differences. If they are both 
of them fit men to edit at all, the opinions of both will be worth 
hearing. If one editor thinks that the influence of monasteries 
at a given time was on the whole good, while another thinks that 
it was on the whole bad, each has a perfect right to set forth his 
conclusion and the reasons which led him to it. But we object to 
theological declamation either way. It is possible that either a 
member of the Protestant Alliance or an advanced “ ritualist ” 
clergyman might make a good editor of a monastic cartulary, But 
he could do so only by forcing himself to bridle not only his 
tongue but his thoughts on the subjects on which he is most in- 
terested. Coarse declamation against monks and unctuous talk in 
praise of monks are alike out of place in the series of Chronicles 
and Memorials. Such a passage as the following ought never to 
have been put into print at the public cost :— 

Whether it is better for a man to accept the responsibilities of such social 
position as chance may have given him, and to battle boldly with life and its 
circumstances, or whether he should rather retire from the busy scene, and 
seek fur happiness and peace in the tranquillity of the cloister, has often been 
the subject of much discussion, and as yet has never been satisfactorily 
answered ; to many undoubtedly monasticism would be simply a trap and a 
snare and an occasion of falling, because it suits not their genius, neither 
have they a special vocation that way ; while on the other hand there are 
those earnest and devoted persons to whom, after the practice of their 
religious duties, the world in its varied aspects presents but few attractions, 
and who would find an especial charm in a monk’s life, because to them that 
life is one of the most noble and magnificent that can be conceived ; noble 
for its entire abnegation and sacrifice of self, and magnificent because it is 
constantly marked by acts of mercy and love unheeded by mortal eye, but 
which yet win a smile of approbation from the Hloly Angels whose seat is 
ever before the throne of our Father in Heaven, 

However, I am not at liberty here, neither is it my wish, to discuss the 
lawfulness of monasticism; I have rather to deal with the fortunes and 
progress of the ancient and honourable abbey of Gloucester, as set before the 
reader in these volumes. 


Mr. Hart, it seems, is master of that curious salve to the con- 
science whereby a man says that he will not do, or may not do, or 
has not done, the very thing which he is doing. Mr. Hart is not 
at liberty, neither does he wish, to discuss the lawfulness of 
monasteries. Perhaps this is true; a man does not care to discuss 
the lawfulness of a thing which he evidently holds in fervent 

dmiration. Neither do we want the tall talk of the following 
passage :— 

And now the story of St. Peter's, Gloucester, draws rapidly to a close, 

Having existed for more than eight centuries under diiferent forms, in 
poverty and in wealth, in meanness and in magnificence, in misfortune and 
in success, it finally succumbed to the royal will ; the day came, and that a 
drear winter day, when its last mass was sung, its last censer waved, its last 
congregation bent in rapt and lowly adoration before the altar there, and 
doubtless as the last tones of that day’s evensong died away in the vaulted 
rooi, there were not wanting those who lingered in the solemn stillness of the 
old massive pile, and who, as the lights disappeared one by one, felt that for 
them there was now a void which could never be filled, because their old 
abbey, with its beautiful services, its frequent means of grace, its hospitality 
to strangers, and its loving care for God’s poor, had passed away like an 
early morning dream, and was gone for ever. So, probably, thought St. 
Peter’s last abbot, William Malverne, who, when the time came for his 
resignation, had not the heart himself to make the necessary surrender, but 
shrank from the business, and left it to the conduct of the prior, thereby 
losing a pension from the king, that monarch, as Willis says, “ being not 
willing to oblige one whom he found so stiif in maintaining the rights of the 
abbey.” 
Anybody would think that the minster of Gloucester had vanished 
from the earth or was put to some profane use. At Glastonbury 
or Reading such a lamentation might not be out of place, but 
why at Gloucester, where, if mass is not now said nor censers 
swung, they were said and swung for several years after the date 
of Mr. Hart’s lament, and where congregations, bending we trust 
“in rapt and lowly adoration,” still assemble weekly and daily ? 
The Bishop, Dean, and Canons of Gloucester will be a little 
amazed to be told that the last congregation which assembled in 
their Cathedral assembled so long ago as the time of Henry the 
Eighth. Mr. Hart must have known that the Abbey Church of 
Gloucester and the Cathedral Church of Gloucester were one and 
the same building. Why then did he talk this outrageous non- 
sense ? 

Indeed, when he has got on some pages further, he shows that 
he had im the meanwhile found out that congregations do still 
assemble in St. Peter's, and even that he has hopes that the saying 


* Historia et Cartularium Monasterii Sancti Petri Gloucestria. Vol. II. 
Edited by William Henry Hart. London: Longmans & Co, 1867. 
t+ Saturday Review, December 12, 1863 ; June 24, 1865. 
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of masses and the swinging of censers may be restored. We be- 
lieve that the Gloucester choir is not quite so good as some other 
choirs, still it is rather hard to imply that the ritual of the Church 
of England is lacking there :— 

The building has recently undergone considerable repair and restoration, 
which have been carried out well and discreetly, and St. Andrew’s chapel is 
now being decorated by the skilful hand of Mr. Gambier Parry in such a 
way as to leave nothing to be desired, Let us hope that the gorgeous orna- 
mentation which is thus introduced may not stop at St. Andrew’s chapel, 
but be extended to other parts of the cathedral, and particularly to the choir 
and the sanctuary ; and not to pause here, let us hope that when the outer 
case as it were has received its adornments, there may be restored that which 
the building can then fitly enshrine—namely, the magnificent and expressive 
ritual which our mother the Church of England has for her undoubted heri- 
tage, a ritual which is from Heaven because it speaks, feebly it may be, but 
none the less truly, of that Golden City, the Holy Jerusalem, bright as a 
jasper stone, clear as crystal, where there is no night, because the throne of 
God rests there for ever and ever. 


The date of “ Public Record Office ” certainly reads oddly after 
this rhapsody. 

Besides this sort of talk, Mr. Hart’s present Preface contains a 
large number of documents relating to the monastery, and ranging 
in date from William the Conqueror to Henry the Eighth, for 
which one would have thought that a place should have been 
found in the body of the work. The way in which Mr. Hart 
deals with some of these is strange indeed. He tells us, in p. xvii., 
of the change from seculars to regulars at Gloucester under 
Cnut :— 

The fortunes of St. Peter's, during the first four centuries of its existence 
were, as we learn, considerably chequered; in its origin a nunnery, it 
flourished under royal protection and patronage for a time; then came a 
period of desolation, when national tumults and disturbances drove the nuns 
irom their peaceful home ; afterwards it was placed under the rule of secular 
clergy, who in their turn gave way to Benedictine monks introduced to St. 
Peter's in the year 1022 by Wolstan, Bishop of Worcester, with the permis- 
sion of king Canute, In the cartulary of Bath Abbey, now preserved in 
the library of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, there is a very interesting 
document relating to this change in the constitution of St. Peter’s ; it is an 
agreement between Wulstan, Bishop of Worcester, and the abbots of 
Evesham, Chertsey, Bath, Pershore, Winchcombe, and Gloucester, and the 
dean of Worcester, to adopt the Benedictine rule, and to be in unity as if all 
the seven mouasteries were one monastery, and to be “ quasi cor unum et 
anima una,” 


The first “ Wolstan” is of course Woulfstan, Archbishop of 
York, who held the see of Worcester in plurality with the 
northern primacy. One naturally takes for granted from Mr. 
Hart’s language that the “ Wulstan, Bishop of Worcester,” spoken 
of directly atterwards, is the same person. We begin to read the 
document itself, written in our own ancient tongue. Woulfstan 
Bishop takes counsel with his dear brethren whose names are 
added. Presently among them we come to the name of “ Rawulf 
abbud on Wincelcumbe.” An Abbot Rawulf or Ralph in Caut’s 
time puzzles us. Cnut did not give abbeys to Frenchmen, and 
Ralph, though perhaps just possible, is not a likely name for an 
Englishman. Next we come to “Szrle abbud on Gleweceastre,” 
who increases our puzzledom. We remember Abbot Serlo 
after the Conquest, and the name strikes us as suspiciously 
like his, But a little way on all difficulties are cleared up. 
“We willad urum woruld-hlaforde Willelme cinincge and Mah- 
thilde pere hlefdian holde beon.” We now know where we are. 
Of the date of people who are loyal to King William and Matilda 
the Lady there is no manner of doubt. Abbot Serlo is Abbot 
Serlo; so is Bishop Wulfstan Bishop Wulfstan—not, indeed, the 
pluralist Archbishop of the time of Cnut, but the famous Saint 
of the time of Eadward, Harold, and the two Williams. It is 
hardly possible that any man could transcribe and correct such a 
document without getting some glimmering of its meaning. So 
we are bound to suppose that Mr. Hart really does know the 
difference between the two Wullfstans, one of whom died when 
the other was twelve years old. But he has certainly taken every 
pains to make his readers confound them. He cannot surely 
shelter himself under an imaginary distinction between Wolstan 
and Wulstan, which may possibly lurk in his spelling. 

The document is a highly valuable one. At some time between 
1072 (the appointment of Serlo to Gloucester) and 1083 (the 
death of Matilda) eight prelates, six Englishmen and two Nor- 
mans, join together in common brotherhood, in common loyalty to 
the Norman ixing, and in the composition of a document in the 
English tongue. Such a writing might, in more intelligent hands 
than those of Mr. Hart, be made to prove a good deal. 

Just above we read 

About the same period [821] the manor of Frocester was given to St. 
Peter’s by Rabanus Anglicus Kevenswart, brother of king Beornulph. In 
the year 981, Elfleda, king Ethelred’s sister, who was then a barren old 
woman and oppressed by poverty, gave to the monastery the manor of 
Hynetone. 

“Rabanus Anglicus Revenswart” does occur in Mr. Hart's own 
text, i. 77. But does Mr. Hart really think that a man in the 
ninth century, or in any century, could be called “ Rabanus An- 
licus Revenuswart ” 
Jart has misread. It must be “ Rabanus, Anglicé Revenswart.” 

In the other story Mr. Hart has no doubt accurately followed 
his text, but surely it is part of the business of an editor to point 
out to his readers when the matter of his text is absurd or impos- 
sible. In vol. i. p. 87 we certainly read of “ Klfleda soror Regis 
Ethelredi” in 981, how “erat tunc ipsa vetula sterilis et nimis 
egena.” But in 981 Atthelred was twelve years old, and his 
father Eadgar, if he had been living, would have been only thirty- 
eight. Therefore the barrenness of a sister of the one and daughter 


of the other must have been the result of extreme ther 
than of extreme age. But give her every chance, m “ he =— 
sister, a daughter of A®lfthryth by her first husband Athelwold, 
4&thelwold may have been an older man than Eadgar, but as th 
beauty of his widow was famous in 964, it is very unlikel that 
her daughter was an old woman in 981. . 

Before we leave early times, we may mention that the charter of 
William in p. 263 of this volume seems open to much doubt It 
professes to restore to Abbot Serlo and his monastery certain lends 
which had been taken from it hy Ealdred, Bishop of Worceste 
and afterwards Archbishop of York, which are described as being 
unjustly held by Ealdred’s successor, Thomas of Bayeux. The 
writ is addressed to Bishop Wulfstan and William Fitz-Osbern, 
and is witnessed by Archbishop Lanfranc. Now it would be 
difficult to bring the two Archbishops and William Fitz-Osberm 
together, as William was killed in Flanders in 1070, the year 
of the consecration of Lanfranc and Thomas. But it seems quite 
impossible to bring William Fitz-Osbern into company with 
Abbot Serlo, who, according to the Gloucester History (i. 10 
did not become Abbot till 1072. Again, according to the same 
history, the lands were not restored by Thomas till 1095, when 
Lanfranc and King William were dead as well as William Fitz- 
Osbern. This again seems to us the sort of thing which an 
editor ought to 09 out to his readers. 

Some of the later documents are also very curious, for instance 
the dispute between the abbey and the town in 1514 and the 
somewhat violent means taken by the burgesses to assert their 
rights. We find by these papers that the town of Gloucester 
had two sheriffs, like London and Bristol. This is a point on 
which Mr. Froude flounders about a good deal in his account of 
the martyrdom of Bishop Hooper. 

There are also some interesting records of the elections of 
Abbots in the very last days of the monastery. In 1510, 
65 monks voted, including those belonging to the subordinate 
houses of Leonard Stanley, Ewenny, and St. Guthlacs at Hereford. 
We have their names and how they voted. The names show that 
most of them came from the neighbourhood. Fifty-six voted at 
the election of William Malvern, the last Abbot. Thirty-five 
signed the acknowledgment of the King’s supremacy. Fourteen 
monks received pensions at the Dissolution, but the Abbot had 
none, because it is said that he refused to agree in the surrender. 
But why does not Mr. Hart tell us whether none of the mouks 
received any preferment on the new cathedral foundation? Such 
was often the case elsewhere, especially at Canterbury, where the 
Prebendaries and other officers were largely chosen out of the 
monks of the dissolved Priory. Mr. Hart seems to have been too 
busy lamenting over the fall of the Abbey to think at all of the 
new Cathedral. Yet, after all, did Henry, in suppressing the 
Abbey and refounding it as a secular Chapter, do anything more 
than redress the wrong done by Cnut and the first Wulfstan five 
hundred years before ? 


THE FOREST AND THE FIELD.* 

J hes distinguished sportsman who writes under the name of 

“the Old Shekarry ” has given us here a somewhat random 
collection of leaves from his note-books. He takes us from Asia 
to Africa, and from Africa to Europe, and his reminiscences are 
spread over a period of twenty years; but we can pardon con- 
siderable discursiveness, and some little garrulity. A man who 
has been blown up with a shell at Inkermann, shot through the 
jaw at Lagos, and wasted to a skeleton with African fever, but 
who still burns with the ardour of a first-love for a life of ad- 
venture, can scarcely be expected to tolerate the irksomeness of 
literary work ; but better than all graces of style or composition is 
the evident truthfulness of his narrations, the absence of boastful 
exaggeration, and the spirit of genuine sportsmanship that breathes 
throughout this volume. For the Old Shekarry is essentially a 
sportsman, and not a butcher of game. His object has been not 
to slaughter for the sake of slaughtering, but, save in the case of 


, animals hostile to man, such as tigers and rogue elephants, to kill 


either the scribe has miswritten or My. | 


as much as was necessary for the supply of himself and his fol- 
lowers, and no more. And his knowledge of anatomy was sufficient 
to enable him to kill his game, of whatever size, without inflicting 
unnecessary suffering. What he shot at rarely escaped with a 
wound. Te could bring down an elephant at « single shot, unlike 
Mr. Gordon Cumming, who, after breaking an elephant’s legs, 
tried experiments on his helpless body at diiferent distances with 
guns of different bore, and, after a long afternoon spent in vain 
efforts to kill him, was obliged to have recourse to a small cannon! 
Indeed one of the first exploits recorded in this volume is the de- 
struction of a rogue elephant that had recently trampled to death 
Lieutenant Wedderburn, one of the best shots in India. Rogue 
elephants, about whom many curious details will be found in Sir 
Emerson ennent’s interesting monograph on the Wild Elephant, 
are males who have either voluntarily deserted or else been expelled 
from their own herd. Never being allowed to join any other, their 


| temper becomes soured by isolation. To the sagacity common to all 


their race they add a vindictiveness which is usually quite foreign 
to the nature of the elephant, and thus they become the most 
dangerous antagonists that can be encountered, for they lie in 
wait near tracks and paths, and rush out on the passers by. Lieu- 
tenant Wedderburn had fallen in with one of these, and brought 


* The Forest and the Field. By H. A. L. (the Old Shekarry). London: 
Saunders, Otley, & Co, 1867. 
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him to the und with two bullets in his forehead. The mortal 
+ in an Eephant is in the centre of the hollow of the forehead, 
put the greatest accuracy of aim is required ; one inch to the right 
left makes all the difference. To make certain, Wedderburn 
oho his elephant a third shot in the head which, as he imagined, 
‘tied him. He was not dead, however, and regaining his feet, 
charged on his antagonist :— 
At this moment Wedderburn either lost his presence of mind and fired 
ithout any aim, or finding that the mortal place in the centre of the fore- 
ha was hidden by the upraised trunk, must have endeavoured to bring 

re, before he could get out nfuri: 
eS agen him, twisted his trunk round his legs, pA hurled him to 
the ground. 

he was trampled to death in an instant; but by a 
coincidence Old Shekarry fell in with the same 
elephant about eight hours after. He tov was charged, and 
chieg but his wonderful skill and nerve saved him from a 
similar fate :— 

dant] mounted than I knew he was discovered b 
rage that rang through the air, sounding 
if close at hand ; and barely had he time to reach the ground and catch hold 
towards us. When I first caught a glimpse of him he 
was but and death were on the thot, and it ald mix 
fey be: Ay baller contents until he had charged to within fifteen paces, 
when I let him have it, aiming full at the centre of the hollow just over the 
trunk. The ragged bullet fiew true to its mark, burying itself in the brain ; 
but the impetus of his headlong charge carried him on, and with a might 
splash, that might have been heard at a quarter of a mile’s distance, he fell 
with his outstretched trunk close to my feet, covering us over with mud 
from head to foot. 
Too near to be pleasant, most people will say. On examination 
of the dead elephant the Old = 
nt wounds almost in the same place where his own bullet ha 
pond one being within an inch’ of his own shot, from which 
death was instantaneous, and the other two in the most vital part 
of the skull. On his attempting to probe these wounds he dis- 
covered that they were plugged up with red clay, which he con- 
ceives was done by the elephant himself to stop the hemorrhage. 
When this was cleared out he found that, though these three 
bullets had all struck the vital spot, not one had = cee gh 
the proper angle so as to penetrate the brain. Afterw is 
the bullets, he was surprised to recognise 
among them two that to his certain knowledge must have 
belonged to Lieutenant Wedderburn. It was only later that he 
learned he was the avenger of his friend’s death. 

To such cool intrepidity and presence of mind the Old Shekarry 
added other qualities which have combined to make him the 
beau idéal of a British sportsman. He was always ready for any 
kind of game that he fell in with. Nothing came amiss to him, 
from a chamois to a shark. All climates were alike to him, 
from the snowy passes of the Himalayas to the mangrove 
swamps of the Gold Coast. He possessed great physical 
strength and immense endurance; he was always ready to meet 
sudden difficulties with sound practical judgment; and, above 
all, he was blessed with a capital appetite and a splendid diges- 
tion. If a man cannot eat, neither can he work; and the Old 
Shekarry always took care that, if his tent was pitched in the 
wilderness, there should be a pretty good table spread for him. 
When he and his friends started for the day’s shooting, they 
were mindful to let no living thing escape them that might be 
turned to account for the supper-table. In case of emergencies, 
they had provided pn. a with something substantial, 
such as fatted turkeys stuffed with cachew nuts, Yorkshire 
hams, and saddles of grain-fed mutton, but their own contri- 
butions were no mean supplement to this hill-side repast. 
“ Boars’ chops, snipe-trail pie, jugged hare, and venison pasty, 
followed by curried trout, cabobbed ortolans, woodcocks on toast, 
bison’s marrow-bones, and grey teal—all these delicacies had been 
contributed by the sturdy sportsmen then gathered round the 
table.” And a better menu for a supper we have never read. 

From India the author takes us to Africa, which he visited for 
the sake of hunting the gorilla; but this sort of game was far too 
tame and uneventful for such a sportsman, and he very soon ceased 
to follow it up. The accounts previously given of the size, 
strength, and ferocity of these creatures would seem to be very 
highly coloured, for the Old Shekarry found them only too anxious 
‘0 run away whenever their solitude was intruded on; nor, when 
wounded, did they ever venture to turn and show fight. He shot a 
few for the sake of their skins; but as they are of no use for the 
table, and but little excitement attaches to the pursuit of them, he 
Was soon wearied, and being, like a true sportsman, devoted to the 
fair sex, of whatever colour, he betook himself to the more con- 
genial chase after dusky beauties. The country itself, and the 
climate, was appreciated by the Old Shekarry as by most other 
Europeans. Throughout his sojourn he remained in a chronic state 
of fever, which he managed to keep within bounds by taking 
enormous doses of quinine. To some people the remedy is as bad 
as the disease, for, after a time, quinine atiects the head so much 
that it can no longer be taken, Our author even speaks of swal- 
lowing it till he could hardly stand for giddiness. He says:— 
jn m4 take it until I felt my head so dizzy that everything appeared to 

» when I would lay down aud heap every rug I had ‘upon me, drinking 
quantities of hot weak lemonade, so as to make me perspire as much as pos- 
abl, . . . Thanks toa constitution of iron, I have weathered many a 


bout that would have killed weaker men; but I have seen the strongest 
taken off in a few hours, reaction never occurring; and no acclimatization 
exempts an European from this virulent and malignant disease. 

Among the officials promotion comes speedily, and there is little 
call for superannuation allowances. Captain Burton calls Govern- 
ment House, Lagos, “a corrugated iron coffin, or plank-lined 
morgue, containing a dead consul once a year.” In three years 
there died two consuls, one governor, the commandant of the 
garrison, and the chief magistrate ; while the collector of customs, 
the treasurer, the stipendiary magistrate, and two colonial 
surgeons returned invalited to England. In four months, out of a 
crew of a hundred white men belonging to H.M.S. Prometheus, 
only sixteen were left, the rest having died or been invalided. 
From the garrison of two hundred men belonging to a West 
India regiment, the average number available for duty was one 
officer and fifty men. The following suggests vividly the character 
of this desirable settlement :— 

For hundreds of miles the whole line of the adjacent coast is one con- 
tinuous mangrove swamp, intersected by lagoons, from which fetid exhala- 
tions, caused by the rapid decomposition of animal and vegetable matter, 
rise and hang over the land like a dense fog. The sun, seen through this 
noxious vapour, loses none of its power, but looks, even at mid-day, as if it 
was obscured by ground glass. At such a time, the hot, damp, fetid air 
seems to clog and impede the free action of the lungs, and one feels that its 
impurities are p ant with disease. Any one who has entered the damp 
hothouse of Kew Gardens, after it has been shut for some time, may form 
some slight idea of the atmosphere of this part of the coast. 


And the people are well-suited to the place. Few who have 
visited the negro in his own country are impressed with his ex- 
cellences. As described to us by sentimentalists at Exeter Hall, 
he is a man and a brother ; and the Old Shekarry admits the rela- 
tionship, provided the same claim is admitted for the gorilla also. 
By those who have never seen him the negro is esteemed an inno- 
cent child of nature, patient and long-suffering, hard-working and 
industrious, full of warm domestic feelings, and readily amenable 
to the teachings of Christianity. The united testimony of tra- 
vellers is by degrees doing away with the extraordinary delusions 
that have possessed the British mind on the subject of the negro. 
There are still deeply-rooted prejudices to be overcome; but 
it is difficult to believe that there is sufficient cause, either 
commercially or philanthropically, to justify the maintenance 
of the West African squadron, or of many of the petty forts 
and official settlements along the coast. But to return to our 
negro, and to the recorded julgueent of a man who has seen many 
cities and many men :— 

A civilized negro is a phenomenon unknown. He may be tamed, domes- 

ticated, and taught to imitate ; but here the progress stops, his intellect is 
too obtuse for further development. Notwithstanding that thousands of 
negroes have had every advantage that education and example can give, 
the most commonplace invention was never yet conceived or originated by 
the brain contained in a woolly head. <A negro rarely improves by contact 
with Europeans. He readily acquires all the vices of the white man that are 
not already innate, and never by any chance picks up a virtue. . . As 
masters, they are vain, insolent, and cruel; as servants, cringing, fawning, 
dishonest, garrulous, and lazy. From the highest to the lowest, they are 
drunkards, gluttons, and importunate beggars. They appear to have no 
natural affections ; for their women are simply kept as drudges and beasts 
of burden, and they do not hesitate to sell their children for rum, or to 
— their nearest kindred when sick and unable to provide for them- 
selves. 
When they are converted, as the saying is, they talk more and 
work less, believing themselves to be then on a perfect equality 
with white men. The chief duty of an African convert in his own 
opinion is to lift up his voice and speak in season and out of season ; 
and we are not surprised to hear that in Sierra Leone there are not 
less than one hundred and fifty meeting-houses, In volubility of 
speech and in ceaselessness of chattering they rival the monkeys to 
whom the Old Shekarry considers them so nearly allied. But the 
depth of their religious beliefs, and the strength of their conversion, 
may be estimated from the following anecdote :— 

An old negro had been observed by one of the Church Mission to be very 
constant in his attendance at church for several Sundays consecutively, so it 
was resolved to make him a communicant, and the nature of the Sacrament 
having been explained to him, he took his place with some others round the 
altar. The ceremony was about to proceed, and the minister was pouring 
some wine into the cup, when the convert suddenly exclaimed, “ Fill um 
up, Daddi>! fill um up, for true you sabby me lub de Saviour, der never lib 
no more in de bottle, and Quashie de bush-nigger go for catch um ebbery 
d—d lillee drop. Heigh, Daddie, what for dis palaver ? ” 


We cannot follow the Old Shekarry to the Crimea, where he 
greatly distinguished himself, nor to Austria, where he had many 
a successful stalk for chamois; but in proof of his perfect know- 
ledge of and command over animals, and of his inexhaustible fer- 
tility of resource in hours of danger, we would ask every one to 
read how at Scutari he tamed a horse more savage than Cruiser 
himself, and how at Silistria in a run for life he out-mancuvred 
his pursuers, and escaped scathless from the very jaws of death. 


MEMOIR OF THOMAS DRUMMOND.* 
(Second Notice.) 
WE left Drummond, in the thirty-third year of his age, aban- 
doning the field of practical science in which he had already 
acquired a high reputation, and entering on the field of politics 
wale the auspices of Lord Brougham. Those were stirring days, 


* Memoir of Thomas Drummond, R.E., F.R.A.S., Under-Secretary to the 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 1835 to 1840. By John F. M‘Lennan, M.A., 
Advocate. Edinburgh: Edmonston & Douglas. 1367. 
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Lord Grey’s Government, beaten on the Reform Bill, dissolved in 
the spring of 1831. The second Reform Bill was brought into 
the new House of Commons in the following June, to be rejected 
by the Lords in October; the third Reform Bill was introduced 
in December, and became law on the 7th of June, 1832. Drum- 
mond was placed at the head of the Commission which was 
charged with the duty of determining the boundaries both of the 
new boroughs which were to be created, and of the old ones 
which were to be retained. Among his colleagues were Mr. 
Littleton (afterwards Lord Hatherton) and Mr. Bellenden Ker. 
While this work was in progress, Lord Melbourne confided to him 
the task of investigating and reporting on the comparative import- 
ance of the smaller boroughs in England and Wales, with a view 
to determining which should be disfranchised. ‘The plan adopted 
by Drummond provoked warm opposition, and drew men of science 
into the looted arena of political controversy. Politicians and 
mathematicians were at issue on a point which may have to be 
considered by other Boundary Commissioners in our own time. 
The great point upon which the whole question hinged was, how 


accurately to express in algebraical symbols the importance of | 


boroughs in relation both to population and assessed taxes. Alge- 
braically put, the question stands thus:—A (a borough’s import- 
ance) is a function of B (its number of houses), and C (the amount 
of assessed taxes it pays). A varies with B, and also with C. 
What is to be assumed as the form of the function, when equal 
weight is given to the variations of Band of C? Isit B+xC, 
or BC, or /BC? Eventually the greatest mathematicians ap- 
proved the form assigned by Drummond —namely, B+nC; 
although among those who assailed it in the House of Commons 
was Pollock, who had been Senior Wrangler. It is curious to see 
the difiiculty of bringing pure mathematics to bear on the social 
and mechanical problems of the day, illustrated by two Senior 
Wranglers—by Pollock in his opposition to Drummond, and by 
Alderson in his opposition to Stephenson. ‘The calculations of the 
non-University mathematicians in each case proved correct. Of 
Drummond’s labours, and of the judgment and amiable temper 
with which he conducted them, his colleagues expressed their 
recognition by requesting him to sit for his picture. The picture 
was painted, and presented by his fellow-labourers to her who 
could best prize it and the compliment which it implied—his 
mother. The reputation which he had gained by his ability in 
the management of this Commission was not allowed to wither 
without fruit. He became private secretary to Lord Althorp, a 
position which presaged further promotion. 


He also obtained a | 


pension of 300/. a year for his services on the Irish Survey and | 


the Boundary Commission. 

His next preferment was far more important, and was destined to 
hisname. A Scotchman, a Presbyterian, a man of rigid 
nabits, staid demeanour, cold reserve, and talents rather scientific 
than political, he was selected to be Under-Secretary of State for 
Ireland. No post could well be imagined more important or 
more powerful. Lord Mulgrave was then Lord-Lieutenant—a 
good-humoured, polished, courtier-like politician, with aristocratic 
tastes, manners, and eee. whom circumstances had meta- 
morphosed into a Liberal official. The Chief Secretary was 
Lord Morpeth, a man of refined intellect, elegant scholarship, and 
generous sympathies, a pleasing and effective speaker, but better 
titted to deal with materials worked to his use than to find 
and to hew them for himself. Moreover, he was compelled by 
his Parliamentary duties to be absent from Ireland six months 
in every year. Of such a trio it is unnecessary to say on 
whom the burden of labour would chiefly fall. It was a 
time when patient investigation and accurate knowledge were 
literally indispensable for Irish government and Irish legisla- 
tion. There were plenty of men ready to write, to declaim, and 
to bluster on imaginary facts, or on facts partially true. But there 
were few men capable of eliciting facts out of the jumble of con- 
flicting statements with which partisans of every class were 
provided ; and fewer still capable of drawing the just inferences 
from them when they had been found. Of these few Drummond, 
if not the most able, was the most conspicuous. Shrewd, patient, 
diligent, methodical, and accustomed to scientific precision as he 
was, no task was too severe for his power of working, or too com- 
plicated for his power of analysis. To all appearance cautious 
and passionless beyond the coldness and caution of average Scotch- 
men, he was just the man for an epoch teeming with agitation, 
divisions, doubts, difficulties, and quackeries. Such a man must, 
in the course of time, guide those to whom he is nominally 
subordinate and practically indispensable; and in fact Drum- 
mond before he died may almost literally be said to have 
governed Ireland. At any rate, his inspiration gave to the 
governments of Lords Mulgrave and Ebrington a character 
which otherwise they would not have had. Before he died, 
too, he proved to the world how much heart there might be 
co-existent with the coolest head, how much fire and enthusi- 
asm beneath the most frigid manner and undemonstrative de- 
meanour. His zeal and his enthusiasm taught Irishmen to know 
what was meant by the “perfervidum ingenium Scotorum.” It 
taught them that the strongest, most ardent, and most. persistent 
passion for any object of personal love or official devotion is best 
evinced by the unwearied exertion and unshaken constancy with 
which it is pursued under every circumstance of difficulty, dis- 
couragement, and risk. The feeling with which his exertions in- 
spired patriotic Irishmen is best expressed in the words in which 
Sheil eulogized him in one of his speeches:—“ You, Mr. Speaker, 
will pardon a breach of order, when, for the purpose of panegyric, 


it is almost sufficient to give utterance to aname; the Undep. 
Secretary was Mr. Drummond, who, not born in Ireland, was m 

than an frishman in his love of Ireland, and who, at his own pe 
his last request, lies buried in the land for which he died of intel 
lectual toil.” His duties as Under-Secretary are thus described 
by Mr. M‘Lennan :— 


The routine duties of the Under-Secretary were exceedingly various, They 
comprised the receiving and answering of a variety of communicatio;, 
similar to those made to the Ilome Department in England, and, in addition. 
to them, reports from the constabulary, and a large daily correspondence 
with the local and stipendiary magistrates, as well as all applications 
addressed to the Government on the state of the country. It was his duty, 
in the absence of the Chief-Secretary—whose place for most of the year was 
in Parliament—to bring under the notice of the Lord-Lieutenant all cor- 
respondence of an important nature which required his personal attention 
and also to communicate regularly with the Chief-Secretary and with 
several public departments of the Government both in Dublin and London, 
He had daily communications with the Lord-Lieutenant, the Chief-Seereta; 
and the Inspector-General of Police, when they were in Dublin, as well = 
with the law advisers of the Crown. In the absence of the Viceroy and the 
Chief-Secretary, he was virtually the Irish Government. The correspondence 
he had to overtake was overwhelming, the times being critical, and de- 
manding the constant exertion of the powers of Government. Generally. 
the mere routine duties of the office were such as to occupy him from nine o 
ten o'clock in the morning till seven*in the evening. 

Again, his biographer says :— : 

No portion of the routine was ever neglected, however distasteful it might 
be, or however the time might be grudged which it withdrew from more 
congenial and cherished labours. ‘This, indeed, has been made a ground of 
complaint against him. “The spirit of his early education for an engineer 
clung to him,” says Dr. Madden; “* work—work—work, was always 
before his mind, and it is not going too far to say that he set a preposterous 
value on mere toil. Thus, for so eminent a man, and so distinguished an 
official person (enjoying a degree of moral power far greater than his posses- 
sion of the Under-Secretaryship could confer), he stooped to a quantity of 
unnecessary drudgery which he might have safely left to the underlings of 
oflice. But this fault was indicative of his ardent and energetic character, 
of his untiring mind, and his indefatigable zeal in doing what he considered 
his duty.” 

Ilis first task in his new office was to take a prominent part in 
remodelling the police, which about this time had been reduced to 
a state of feebleness and uselessness. So contemptible was the 
Dublin constabulary that the city authorities did not venture to 
call on it to act at great meetings in the day-time, for fear of the 
derision it might provoke, and the weakness which it would ex- 
hibit. And those were not days in which Ireland.could be 
governed with a weak and inefficient police. Orangeism was rife 
in the North, Ribandism was equally rife in the South. The 
object of the former was to keep up the Protestant ascendency, 
the domination of the Teutonic settlers over the Celtic aborigines. 
The objects of the latter were manifold, and, according to Vrum- 
mond’s view, to which we cannot give unqualified assent, generally 
not political :— 

With regard to the members of the society [he says], I think in some 
instances they may have had in view political or religious changes; but in 
the greater number they appear to have had no defined object beyond that 
of standing by one another, as it is called, for mutual detence at fairs, or 
assisting in the redress of real or supposed wrongs. ‘That, I think, is the 
general notion of the members of the society ; but with regard to the promoters 
of it, there is less difficulty in coming to a conclusion as to their objects. 
They are almost all publicans—publicans of a very low class, and of a very 
bad character. All the meetings are held in the houses of publicans, to 
whom regular quarterly payments are made; noris any account returned of 
the money so received. As to all this our information agrees. We have 
proof that these societies are got up and promoted by a class of men who 
have a very obvious interest in so doing. ‘They not only receive money by 
way of quarterly payments from the members, but, as publicans, they have 
a farther advantage in their houses being constantly frequented by them. 
These publicans appear to keep up a sort of connexion the one with the 
other, and in order to maintain their influence more securely affect a certain 
degree of mystery. They give out that they act under some high and 
nameless authority, and that leaders will be forthcoming when the time is 
ripe, who will ensure the restoration of the forfeited estates, and other such 
objects as the lowest and the most needy commonly look to as the results to 
be desired from political changes. Their uniform advice, however, of which 
they never lose sight, is that for the present all that can be done is to increase 
their numbers. ‘Their object is, manifestly, to keep up a delusion among 
the ignorant, and to conceal their real motive, which is nothing more nor 
less than to raise money. ‘Ihe promoters of the system are knaves, and the 
members their dupes, All the information laid before Government tends to 
confirm this opinion ; and such is the conclusion 1 have come to, from the 
examination of the whole of the evidence. 

Whatever its origin or objects, the unchecked extension of Riband- 
ism was inconsistent with the security of life and property; and 
to cheek it it was necessary that the constabulary should be 
reformed and strengthened. ‘This Drummond had a principal hand 
in doing. “By his power of organization and administrative 
skill,” says his successor General Larcom, “he converted it into 
the most efficient police in Europe. It became under his hands 


an almost perfect machine, which, like a delicate musical instru- 


ment, responded at once from the remotest part of Ireland to his 
touch in Dublin Castle.” It was not merely by framing a Dublin 
Police Act and a general Irish Constabulary Act, nor yet by in- 
ducing a better class of men to enter the force, that Drummond so 
much improved its efficiency. It was by prompt, direct, and 
searching inquiry into every case of apparent oversight and neglect 
that he rebuked the inefficiency and roused the energies of its 
members. An instance of this prompt interference is given at 


. 270. 
. The great object of Drummond was to put down both Orange and 
Riband processions. The great complaint made against the Govern- 
ment of which Drummond was a subordinate was that it did not 
put down both with impartial resolution. And there can be 20 
doubt that, honest as were the intentions of the Government, it 
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thwarted in their execution by the damaging alliance with 
"eemnell. Added to this, Drummond’s mind had evidently 
’ ived a strong bias in favour of “oppressed Ireland.” The 
pt ndence with Colonel Verner on the toast to the “ Battle of 
the Diamond ” caused no small excitement in its day. Reading | 
it now, every one must admit that Drummond’s first letter was 
tly deficient in the official qualities of courtesy and caution. 
tack he was already, unconsciously, a partisan, but not of the 
- which had hitherto enlisted Under-Secretaries in its service. 
sy jmmense amount of work which he had to do prevented his 
obtruding his partiality too often and too openly ; but whenever a 
ublic letter or 2 minute gave him an opportunity of uttering the 
strong sentiments he felt, he availed himself of it freely. And he 
was an awkward correspondent 'to have to deal with, for, with all 
his deep feeling and profound convictions, he was no careless | 
rhetorician or inexact narrator. Details were his passion, and al 
jnowledge of details his forte. This he afterwards proved on his 
examination before the Roden Committee. It was proved equally 
in his powerful reply to the Tipperary magistrates who had com- | 
ssl of the intimidation exercised over the magistrates in 1838. 
hh this letter he enunciated the famous proposition, “Property | 
has its duties as well as its rights.” This seemed so new and | 
startling that Lord Donoughmore, to whom it was addressed, re- 
fused to allow the publication of the letter, and it only became | 
known through a motion made by Mr. Hume to lay it before the | 
House of Commons. ‘The horrible assassination of Lord Norbury, 
which followed soon afterwards, gave to this aphorism a signi- 
fiance and a terror of which ‘its author never dreamed. It is 
curious to see how even the authorship of the aphorism was dis- 
uted, the rival claimants being Chief Baron Woulfe (then legal 
adviser to the Irish Government), and Lord Normanby himself. 
Any persons who have doubts of Drummond’s authorship may 

read pages 232-236 of this work. pra ; 

Although Drummond entertained no partiality towards Trish | 
landlords, his ideas of Irish amelioration were not founded on 
their destruction. He knew that it was easier to destroy than to 
construct, but that the work of construction was essential for the 
improvement of Ireland. He believed that Treland could not be 
raised or advanced unless the condition of its common people were 
improved, and that nothing would improve this so much as 
sr These would give temporary employment to the 
peasantry, and, by doing this, would materially ease the condition 
of those above the peasantry, and thus help to form a real middle 
class, His known interest in the subject led to his being ap- 

inted as the head of the Commission named to report on the 
Acilities for forming railways in Ireland, and on the best lines of | 
communication. Appointed towards the end of King William’s 
life, the Commission was reappointed on Queen Victoria’s acces- 
sion, It should be borne in mind that Drummond assumed the 
duties of this Commission in addition to his other very heavy 
work. The Report prepared by him was of a most thorough and 
searching kind. It recommended two great main lines of railway, | 
with subordinate branches—one from Dublin to Cork, by Mary- 
borough; the other from Dublin to Navan, with branches to 
Belfast and Enniskillen. It further recommended that these 
undertakings should be largely facilitated by aids from the public | 
Treasury. But the recommendations of the Report are, in extent | 
and quantity, its smallest element. It is, in fact, a great State 
paper on the economical condition of Ireland; and the elaborate 
statistics with which it is replete reflect as much honour on the 
industry as the profound suggestions which it throws out do on 
the wisdom of the author, for there can be no doubt that, in the 
main, it came from Drummond's pen, No document perhaps ever 
more strongly illustrated the rare union of earnest and enthusiastic 
sentiment with the most indefatigably plodding diligence. The 
whole history of the Report is well worth reading. It created, 
on its publication, much excitement and much opposition. And, 
in the end, the opposition was successful, although among those 
who supported the plan were the most considerable peers and land- 
owners of Ireland. Peel and Wellington and Brougham early de- 
nounced as unjustifiable any appropriation of public money to the 
construction of Irish railways, and eventually the efforts of the 
Government to obtain a grant failed. At this moment many 
persons on both sides of either House may exercise their minds b 
contrasting the probable success of lines established on Drummond's 

neiple with the actual success of those which were established 

Y private speculation and jobbery. Dr. Hancock sums up the 
Tesults of the existing system thus:— 

There are at present in Ireland three railways bankrupt or winding-up ; 
two at a stand-still ; six paying no dividend on the preference stock ; ten 
paying no dividend on the ordinary shares ; seven, the dividends of which 
Were less than those paid on the Government Bonds; six paying dividends 
at a rate less than that of commercial interest ; and but one {the Dublin and 
Kingstown] the shares of which were above par. 

The preparation of this Report was a severe tax upon Drum- 
mond’s health and strength. While he was engaged in it, he was 
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closed, his lips murmured out the words, “I die for Ireland.” 
And at this day Irishmen of opposite creeds and parties are ready 
to acknowledge that Thomas Drummond lived and died for 
Ireland. The feeling of the country, repressed during his lifetime 
by his own cold and reserved manner, burst forth on his loss; 
men of every side showed that a public benefactor had been re- 
moved from them. 

Drummond's career proves how much may be achieved by a 
man of indefatigable industry, honest and exact intellect, and 
high principle. It proves, too, how much the toils of public life 
may be lightened by the genial influence of domestic affection. 
But it may also be cited to show that a man with the highest 
moral and intellectual endowments can rarely, unless he is or has 
been in Parliament, rise above a subordinate political position. 
Of Drummond's biographer we may say that he Ione produced, on 
the whole, an interesting and her work, though occasionally 
disfigured by little samples of cant such as we have already 
noticed, and by the fabrication of one or two hideous neologisms, of 
which “timeously” is the only one that at this moment haunts our 
memory ; and this may perhaps turn out to be Scotch. 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON’S DESPATCHES.* 


N noticing this commencement of a new series of interesting 
historical documents, we have to make one or two complaints 
on the score of careless editing. Copyists of the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s Despatches, and not the Duke himself, are no doubt 
originally responsible for such a statement as is found in p. 373, 


| that Mackenzie’s river “ falls into the Frazer river as far north as 
| lat. 66° 30’.” A moment’s consideration of American geography, 


or, in detault of that, a simple reference to p. 313 of the volume, 
shows that “the Frozen Ocean” must be read in place of “the 
Frazer river”; but the correction is not one which the reader 
should have been left to make for himself. Persons who are not 


| familiar with the coasts and towns of Albania may perhaps be 


indifferent whether news of Ali Pasha came from the imaginary 
localities of Asta and Pocvera, or the real places Arta and Prevesa ; 
but all alike must wish the reports of the Duke's own words to be 
correct and intelligible. One conversation between him and the 
Emperor of Russia is printed with an ment of double 
commas which ‘tends to anything rather than the identification of 
the parts of the dialogue belonging to either interlocutor. In the 


/ memorandum of another such conversation, a sentence or two upon 


Jacobin principles appear to us entirely unintelligible—an obscurity 
so remote from the usually transparent perspicuity of the Duke's 
style, that we cannot but think the passage must be, so to speak, 
corrupt. 

With any drawbacks, however, a volume which tells so much 
of Wellington’s doings during the years from 1819 to 1822, 
embracing the part taken by him in the Congress of Verona, 


cannot fail to be highly interesting. The character of the Duke 


himself is, as it were, already stereotyped in the former series of 
Despatches; and the present correspondence only strengthens all 
earlier impressions of the absolute order, serenity, loyal straight- 


| forwardness, and power of his intellect and temper. But it gives 


in addition a very clear and forcible picture of the other great 
personages, royal and diplomatic, who met at Verona. There are 
admirable touches of individual character in the interviews with 
the impracticable Emperor Alexander; and the astute manner 
in which Metternich played every suit of his hand during the 
negotiations is traced with the skill and fidelity of an acute and 
rigidly honest observer of men. A large proportion of the volume 
might almost be said to be an illustrated commentary on Metter- 
nich’s diplomatic style; while the summary “sagen of the whole 
tenor of the transactions of the Congress, and the counterworkings 
of the various parties to it, in a long memorandum from Wellington 
to Canning of the 22nd of November, 1822, is as characteristic an 
illustration of the sagacity and frankness of our own soldier- 
diplomatist. 

Another interesting point in this correspondence is the broad 
light which it throws upon the relations between Wellington and 
Canning. Shallow historians have been apt to believe that Can- 
ning, immediately on his taking office as Lord Londonderry’s 
successor, altered the whole of the Castlereagh foreign policy; and 
they have gone so far as to assert that Wellington went to Verona 
with a belief, which Canning was too wise to share, that the sole 
object of the Congress was to prevent war between Russia and 
Turkey by taking up the Greek question. It is abundantly clear 
that, on all points of epemn — the outline originally drawn 
up by Lord Londonderry for the conduct of the English represen- 
tative in the Congress remained absolutely unaltered by Canning ; 
and it is equally clear that the Duke of Wellington comprehended 
the whole scope of his instructions, and fully acted up to them. 
The Congress of Verona afforded one among many examples that 
England's foreign policy is substantially the same under her dif- 
ferent Foreign Ministers. The question of recognising the inde- 


o discharging the routine duties of his very busy office; pre- 
paring himself for his examination by the Roden Committee, and 
cramming his chiefs with the details of the subjects which they | 

ad to expound in Parliament. All this told painfully on a con- 
ee very strong, now exhausted by too great toil, and 

rther irritated by the fretting conflicts of public life. In the | 

om of 1839 he became very ill. In February he was ordered | 
= > eltenham, where he remained only a few weeks, and returned 

ublin, where he died on the 1 5th of April, As the scene | 


pendence of the revolted South American colonies of Spain was 
the only one upon which Canning showed an anxiety to - 
his colleagues turther than they were inclined to go; and these 


| letters show that Wellington carried out the instructions of his 


chief upon this head with perfect loyalty, though he doubted 
the policy of an early recognition. Even so well-informed a 


* Despatches, Correspondence, and Memoranda of Field-Marshal the Duke 
of Wellington. Vol.1. London: John Murray. 1867. 
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memory :— 
Whatever record leap to light, 
He never shall be shamed. 


The more personal and private letters of this correspondence are 
not devoid of peculiar and amusing touches of character. It is 
curious to read the Duke’s frequent and undiluted refusals to job 
for young gentlemen who had not seen service, by putting them 
over the head of senior Peninsular officers, giving substantially 
always the same reason in varieties of equally clear language, 
never degenerating into a monotonous or fixed formula. _In cases 
in which he intended to support the application of his clients, he 
never allowed himself to be drawn by careless patronage into a 
false position. Nothing could be more kindly straightforward or 
sensible than the tone of the following advice, which we select 
out of many instances of the same kind :— 

When one has to fight a battle of any kind, it is desirable to know exactly 


the ground upon which one has to stand, and not to take up any which must 
be abandoned immediately, 


All the statements in the enclosed memorial are so extravagant, that Mr. | 


Vansittart would not have the smallest difficulty in overturning them ; and 
Mr. Ogilvie will get nothing. I wish he would make a quiet statement of 
his services to Government in this transaction, and leave it to me to do the 
best I can for him. I am quite certain that I shall not succeed if I am to 
found my exertions upon an inflated statement such as is in this memorial. 


Among the many specimens of what has been called the Duke’s 
vigorous Continental-English contained in this volume, none 
pleases us more than a letter to the Duke of Richelieu, requesting 
the renewal of some privileges in the French ports for the vessels 
of the Royal Yacht Club. Many writers would be puzzled to 
define that club for the information of a Parisian Minister in 
clearer or briefer French than this :— 


Monsieur le Duc,—Il y a une société en Angleterre de personnes qui 
s’amusent & naviguer le canal entre la France et l’Angleterre pendant I’été, 
dans les vaisseaux & eux appartenans, dont le Quartier-Général, si je peux 
m’exprimer ainsi, est établi a l’Isle de Wight, & Cowes. 


The answer to an officious blockhead who professed to have been | 
robbed of his seals in the Duke’s service is an early type of the | 


class of letters from F. M. the D—— of W——, which were so 
familiar to the gossip-readers of twenty years back, and it is all 
through too characteristic for mutilation :— 


The Duke of Wellington recollects perfectly having met a gentleman in 
the crowd at the door of Drury Lane Theatre on the 6th instant, who, 
having recognised the Duke, mentioned his name, turned about, and walked 
before him through the crowd to the door of the house. This service, if it 
can be so called, was purely voluntary on the part of this gentleman. The 
Duke is as well able as any other man to make his way through a crowd, 
even if there existed any disposition to impede his progress, which did not 
appear, and therefore the assistance of this gentleman was not necessary ; 
and, moreover, the Duke’s footman attended him. 

In stating this, however, the Duke does not deny that he considered this 
gentleman’s conduct as very polite towards him; and he was much flattered 
by it, and returned his thanks for it, 

It appears that this gentleman is Mr. ——, who states he lost his seals, 
not in returning through the crowd after having walked before the Duke, 
but in returning through the crowd some time afterwards, after having 
walked through it to the door of the theatre before Lord Palmerston; and 
he desires to have compensation from the Duke for this loss. 

Upon this statement, and in order to avoid making this case a precedent 


for others of the same kind, the Duke, however flattered by Mr. ——’s | 


politeness, must positively deny that he has any claim upon him for compen- 
sation for his loss. The Duke does not consider that Mr. —— rendered 
him any service whatever, and on the ground of service he must refuse to 
give him compensation for his loss, even if it had occurred in returning from 
the door of the theatre after having walked to it before the Duke. 

But as Mr, —— may be a gentleman in circumstances not able to bear 
the expense of such a joss, and as the Duke certainly considered his conduct 


towards him as very polite, the Duke feels no objection to assist him to | 
replace the loss he has sustained ; at the same time taking the liberty to | 


yecommend Mr, —— in future to omit to render these acts of unsolicited and 
unnecessary politeness unless he should be in a situation to bear the probable 
or possible consequences, 


The Duke of Wellington’s anticipation of the military results 


of a French invasion of Spain was indeed falsified by the event; | 


but his memorandum to Lord Castlereagh, in 1820, on the 
impropriety and impolicy of foreign interference in Spanish 
affairs, is nevertheless a masterpiece of political argument 
and well-digested historical observation. It was probably the 
basis of the position taken up and adhered to by England in 
the Congress of Verona. The strenuous dissent of 


ngland 


on that occasion from the schemes of the Holy Alliance at least 
revented the cantonment of Russian armies over half of Euro 
for the maintenance of internal order in France, while France 
| marched to reconquer internal order for Spain. An _ interestj 
précis by Lord Londonderry of a conversation at Verona be. 
_ tween himself and Metternich brings forward in the mouth of 
the great Austrian diplomatist the notable phrase of “the sick 
man,’ whose case the five physicians of Europe had summoned 
each other to consider. The subtle vagueness of diplomatic metg. 
phor has never yet found anything better than a simple repro- 
_ duction of Metternich’s insinuations about the then sick man of the 
West to stimulate a perpetual recurring interference with the now 
more prominent sick man of the East :— 

It is desirable for all interested in the sick man’s case, as for himself, to 
know, first, if his malady is contagious or not ; second, to what extent it is 
contagious ; and third, if it cannot be cured, what are the best means to adopt 
towards lessening it, or diminishing the ravages it might create. In every 
situation or position there is a remedy and a principle of action. It is the 
duty of the physicians to discover and proceed upon this notion. Qne 
physician (England) declares there is no danger at all, and that the fever js 
not infectious, Another says the plague will extend its fatal consequences 

| far and wide. The physician in the next house to the patient cries out to 
apply rapidly some treatment, as he fears for his own family ; and the other 

| remaining men of the faculty take into their grave deliberation to save the 
patient, especially attending to their friend and colleague in the first jn- 
stance ; and all endeavour to apply that ingredient into the remedy which, 
upon a joint consultation, the medicines in their immediate power cay 
afford. In admitting all Prince Metternich’s ingenuity, and giving him 
credit for all that he saw he could accomplish, Lord Londonderry in re- 
joinder suggested that England might be the physician that would not be 
quite prepared to admit the patient to have this contagious fever, and might 
wish to apply no remedy at all. 

Are we reading the heads of a dialogue between Metternich and 
Lord Londonderry, or between the Emperor Nicholas and Sir 
Hamilton Seymour? How often in European history has the 
same thing been said, and how often will it be said? How many 
“sick men” are there at this moment between China and Mexico? 

or, indeed, who is not sick? England, happily, is still generally 
| “not quite prepared to admit” the most desperate eventualities 
| of evil, as pressing facts of which the possibility is to be stifled at 
any cost as soon as ever it can be dimly foreseen. But it appears 
to be a necessary ingredient of modern civilization that, as long as 
there exist officious and not entirely disinterested State-doctors in 
a little better state of health themselves than their unwilling 
| weg the moment, so long the sick man shall not cease out of 
the land. 


A GREEK’S SURVEY OF THE HOMERIC QUESTIONS.* 


ly Homer had but been a little more egotistic, if he had been 
just sufficiently subject to vanity to have interlarded his Iliad 
and Odyssey with a dash here and there of personal matters, what 
| an immensity of fruitless speculation had been saved! Had he 
‘left one line of positive evidence touching his date, birthplace, 
| parentage, and geographical experiences, what tearing of caps, if we 
may apply to scholars and professors a phrase primarily applicable 
to old women, might have been spared! It were almost to be 
wished that spirit-rapping could approve itself to reason and cre- 
| dence, if it were only to settle, by an appeal to Homer’s shade, the 
_ wordy disputes of more than two decads of centuries. Apion the 
grammarian, in Caligula’s day, is said to have resorted to magic 
| for this object; and the gain to peace and quietness from some 
such deus ex machind was seen by athens also, when he pretended 
(De V. Hist. IL. 20) to have visited Homer in Hades, and ex- 
| tracted from him solutions of questions which are still unsolved. 
| But not all persons understand irony ; least of all the owners of 
| that kind of intellect which delights in pure speculation, and, as 
_ Chateaubriand puts it, can only read in history “ ce qu’ils voulaient 
| y lire.” Perhaps, therefore, we ought to be grateful for any 
number of plain-sense treatises directed towards the sifting of the 
wheat from the chaff, and discriminating what is from what is 
not to be received concerning Homer as matter of faith and proof. 

Such treatises must do most of their work by negation; but 

doubtless some little even of positive result is attainable by 
| vering efforts to pierce the mist which envelops the whole subject— 
| by such efforts, for example, as those of which the erudite volume 
| before us represents the fruit in a particular case. Perhaps few 
scholars in this country will wade through four hundred quarto 
pages of modern Greek, although it is commendably classical, in 
order to arrive at the views of a countryman of Homer upon 
vexed Homeric questions. Yet many may be glad to have some 
knowledge of what a Greek writer already favourably known by his 
able edition of the Epistles of Photius (Saturday Review, vol. xvil. 
p. 608), can contribute towards dispersing the mists of error and 

rejudice, whether by covert irony or open tearing away of baseless 
abrics. 

Mr. Balettas has to a great extent adopted the latter course, 
showing no remorse in casting out a vast proportion of pure fiction 
which had become intermixed with a slender residuum of solid 
truth. Though, as he reminds oe ink has been wasted on 
Homeric questions than all the blood spilt at Troy, still, on | 
following seriatim his examination of the opinions of ancients an 
moderns from the earliest times till now, we must needs admit 
that, if not Homer’s poems, at any rate the facts recorded about 
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memoir writer as Mr. Stapleton, the author of George Canning 
and his Times, is persuaded that, at the moment of Castlereagh’s +n end 
- death, the Duke of Wellington was as bitterly opposed as Lord =. not 
Eldon to Canning’s known principles and policy. The letters a h tl 
published in this collection which passed in September, 1822, set ‘6 old 
between George IV. and the Duke of Wellington, and between A | 
Wellington and Lord Liverpool, prove beyond a shadow of doubt, ° ee 
not merely that Wellington was most anxious to bring back = ciews 
Canning into the Ministry as Castlereagh’s successor, but that in y eanings 
truth he mainly or solely brought about Canning’s appointment, = other fc 
- and combated with judgment and weight, such as no other man Homer's ' 
could have used, the angry personal hostility of the King. Lord the Hera 
: Eldon was possibly narrow and obstinate enough; but no one 
could seize the bearings of the political situation on Castlereagh’s 
death with a truer or broader sight than the Duke of Wellington, 
E and no one was more certain to act energetically up to his con- 
victions within the limits of his office and duty. Every new 
: volume published of the documents connected with his history adds 
: a fresh meaning to Mr. Tennyson’s true and graceful tribute to his 
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+m and them, might find room in the proverbial “nutshell.” 
It is not encouraging, at the outset, to find that our biographies, 
though the staple of all that Proclus, Suidas, and Eustathius 
have told us, are notoriously the work of a pseudo-Herodotus 
and » pseudo-Platarch, or that the nineteen conflicting opinions 

ting Homer's date are reducible to a much smaller number 
py allowing for the misapprehension of chronologists as to the 
meanings of yéyovs and éyévero, at one time used for iyervi4n, at 
another for ijxpacev. It is incontrovertible that the surest clue to 
Homer's age is the entire silence of his poems as to the return of 
the Heracleids—a cause of such thorough change in the Greek 
dynasties, as well as in Asia Minor, that, had he written after that 
event, he could not have helped betraying some consciousness of 
its operation. And this inference, as Mr, Balettas observes, would 
only become the stronger if we could accept from Wolf the 
theory of a joint-stock Homer. The derivations, too, of ifomer’s 
name from opod cioey “ to string together,” and 6 yy dpar (this 
last the notable device of Perrault, who saw in it a joint-stock 
company of many blind bards !), will strike every one as ex post 
facto discoveries, and as having a very strong smell of Wolf about 
them. The most we can arrive at about his country, by coupling 
his exact topographical knowledge with the consensus of antiquity, 
js that he was an Ionian; and though this does not amount to 
much, yet one of the most definite lessons to be derived from 
Homerology is the liability of the subject, from its obscurity, to 
afford scope for the perpetration of literary hoaxes. Matter for an 
amusing paper on this subject might be gleaned from the pages of 
Mr. Balettas. Few jokes are better of their kind than that passed 
upon the literary world in general, and Mr, Henry Nelson Coleridge 
in particular, by Bryant’s opponent, M.le Chevalier, when he went 
bail for the revelation, by one Constantine Woliades, an Ithacan, 
and a professor at the Ionian University, that the Homer 
who wrote the Iliad and Odyssey was none other than Ulysses 
himself, and that he, Koliades, was an authority on the sub- 
ject, seeing that he was a descendant of Eumzus, the swincherd of 
Ul sses-Homer. Mr. Coleridge did indeed hazard the question 
“Was Eumeus married?” but he swallowed quite innocently 
the bait of the cunning, or, as he styles him, “venerable,” Le 
Chevalier, who was himself the author of ‘ Ulysse-Homére,” 
under the pseudonym of Koliades. Well might the monkish 
librarian at Ascoli say of this revelation, “‘ Per Dio, se non é vero, 
é ben trovato,” and the same applies to much else that has been 
written about the Homeric questions. A kindred myth is the 
statement of the scholiast of Dionysius Thracius, found in Villoison’s 
Anecdota, that when Homer’s poems had been well nigh lost, 
Pisistratus set seventy-two men to put together mye all the 
verses and scraps that could be collected; and that when they 
compared results, they unanimously preferred the arrangement of 
two of their number—Zenodotus and Aristarchus! This “ stu- 
pendous anachronism ”’ was bad enough, but the scholia connected 
with the Plautian MS. make the case more shameless by going on 
to explain that these men, Zenodotus and Aristarchus, were not 
the Alexandrine grammarians, but two contemporaries of Pisi- 
stratus who chanced to bear the same names. This precious at- 
tempt to bolster up a blunder is traced by Mr. Balettas to Joannes 
Tzetzes, and it speaks ill for the candour of the famous F. A. 
Wolf that, while making great use of the scholiast’s statement, 
he suppresses his damning mention of Zenodotus and Aristarchus. 
Mr. Balettas passes lightly over a not less patent imposture in 
the supposed pre-Homeric Iliads of Dares Phrygius and Dictys 
Cretensis—the former a priest of Vulcan at Troy, the second a 
follower of Idomeneus to the Ten Years’ war. Nothing seems 
more clear than that a cunning Greek in Nero’s day fabricated 
both the volume of Dictys, which that Emperor purchased and 
caused to be translated, and the lying story of its miraculous 
Tecovery. 

And yet such fabrications have been passed off to prove that 
there were earlier poems than those of Homer, and to controvert 
the statement of Herodotus (II. 53) that Homer and Hesiod 
were the earliest poets, those who tad been said to have pre- 
ceded them in reality coming after them —a statement which 
Mr. Balettas understands of the poems ascribed to Linus, Orpheus, 
and Museeus, and not to those poets themselves. In truth, so 
little positive testimony of any value is producible on the matter 
of Homer's life and poems that, were it not for what Mr. 
Balettas would call the foreign light thrown upon the question, 
there would be very little to discuss, as regards collateral in- 
formation, though the epics themselves would still be a fit theme 
for reverential criticism. But the foreign theories enumerated 
in the conclusion of our author's last chapter might serve as a 

ework on which to hang the whole treatise. There have 
been, this Homer-loving Greek tells us, five theories about the 
omeric poems. These are, the “ancient” tradition, which no 
Greek author of note has disputed or doubted ; the “ chorizontic,” 
Which, originating with Alexandrian grammarians, maintained a 
arate sora ta the Iliad and the Odyssey ; the “ Wolfian,” 
Which was started by a jealous Jew, Josephus, and rendered famous 
by the prolegomena of a hard-working but sceptical German ; 
and two not less audacious but less original theories, the “ dia- 
melistic” and the “diamnemoneutic.” But all five, as Mr. Balettas 
an may be resolved into two systems — the Greek and the 
oreign; and the four which compose the latter are simply deve- 
a of a sceptical spirit, which, in the absence of trustworthy 
la, sought to make up for the lack of these by the coinage of 
over-clever substitutes. The “fons et origo mali,” the “chori- 


zontes,” are met in the fifth chapter of the work before us by the 
statement that, after allowing for the difference between a poet in 
the prime of his genius and the same poet in declining years—a 
difference which Longinus suggests—there is solid ground, in unity 
of scope, likeness of diction, ethical characteristics, and general 
structure and arrangement, for believing one and the same Homer 
to have composed the Iliad and the Odyssey. The thin end of the 
wedge was inserted when separatists in the Alexandrian epoch 
began to doubt where antiquity had no doubts; and the evil pre- 
cedent was followed up at a later date by those who, under the 
banner of Lachmann, Kéchly, and we fear we must add Mr. 
Grote, would chop up the Iliad into half a dozen poems by 
various hands—thus overshooting their mark, and condemning, as 
Mr. Balettas humorously remarks, one one-third, another another, 
and a third the remaining third, of the twenty-four books. Better, 
however, than ridicule is the practical argument for unity of 
authorship in the Iliad which be gives in the fourth chapter 
(pp. 122-4), where, from a consideration of the time consumed in 
the action of the twenty-four books, he evolves a consistency of 
scheme of which a number of rhapsodists would have been in- 
capahle. Of the forty-nine days over which the action ex- 
tends, the first book embraces twenty, and the last book a like 
number. The first twenty days are consumed in nine days of 
pestilence, matched by nine days of dragging Hector’s body in the 
last twenty—in an assembly of heroes to appease Apollo on the 
tenth day, matched by an assembly of gods to determine on dead 
Hector’s ransom on the fortieth—and in eleven days of cessation 
from sia ipya because of Jove’s absence in Athiopia, inclusive of 
the tenth, with a parallel cessation from war, arising out of the 
truce for Hector’s funeral, for eleven days inclusive of the fortieth, 
to make up the last. Thus twenty days begin, and twenty close 
the drama. Nine days intervene, to be spent in combats, pitched 
battles, ambuscades, wall-buildings, grouped on either side of the 
central twenty-fifth day, the most momentous of all, as that on which 
Patroclus falls, and as a turning-point peydAy rig wai 
ozij\y, p. 124), having four days of busy action on either side of it. 
Unless lynx-eyed critics can descry some flaw in this chain-armour, 
we think the “ diamelistic” theory is hopeless. 

But the “Wolfian” heresy represents the fiercest and stoutest 
assault on the unity and existence of Homer. And, discerning 
with sound instinct that the point d’appui of that theory is the 
assumed non-existence of the art of writing until some ages after 
Homer, Mr. Balettas batters away at this position with right 
goodwill. Once and again he shows that the brightest epoch of 
Greek literature recognises no doubt of the written existence of 
the Iliad and Odyssey from the earliest times, and that no question 
was ever started on the point before the days of a piqued Jewish 
historian, ten centuries after Homer's day, who had to wait for 
an efficient seconder until J. C. Scaliger arose fifteen centuries 
later. The imputer of falsehood to Thucydides had a meet sup- 
porter in one who could prefer Virgil to Homer, and Seneca to 
Sophocles. The war would have died out but for the appearance 
of the doughty professor of Halle, who skilfully turned to account 
his study of the Venetian scholia, and improved on hints gathered 
from far inferior sceptics. The difference between his doubts and 
theirs was, as a French writer observes, that between a fruitful 
hypothesis and a barren paradox. Nevertheless, under a well- 
directed assault at the vital point above referred to, the walls 
of Wolf fall down, and betray the utter weakness of the whole 
position. The Father of History testifies to very ancient written 
oracles, and to inscriptions in Cadmean characters. Diodorus, 
Strabo, Plutarch, and Pausanias confirm this testimony from arch- 
wological researches. /Eschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides con- 
spire to refer the art of writing and the use of letters to times 
antecedent to the Trojan war. Epistolary correspondence is re- 
cognised in the Hippolytus, and in Iphigenia in Avis, “ Why,” 
asks Mr. Balettas, “ should these three have agreed to perpetrate 
an anachronism which would be us palpable and certain of de- 
tection as if a modern playwright, taking Napoleon’s death 
at St. Helena for his subject, should suppose the intelligence of it 
to have been conveyed to Europe by electric telegraph?” He 
demolishes, too, that piece of internal evidence on which Wolf 
and his followers keenly insist—namely, that the seven heroes, 
drawing lots for the ree combat with Hector, made their marks, 
and did not write their names on their lots (Il. VII. 175). 
Admitting this, do we necessarily impugn Homer's ability to 
write? Mr. Balettas cites a case from modern Greek history 
where the national defenders were unlettered men, though 
Alexander Sontsos, who celebrated their exploits, was quite the 
contrary. The knights of the middle ages, he adds, gloried in 
inability to write their names, at the very time when monks were 
transcribing whole volumes in their sanctuaries. In Jarmron all 
of us remember old Douglas's consolation— 

Thanks to St. Bothan, son of mine, 
Save Gawain, ne’er could pen a line ; 


but it is to be noted, too, that this exceptional Gawain translated 
Virgil. We cannot here go more deeply into the particulars of 
Mr. Balettas’s argument; but it may be observed that the measure 
of its success is necessarily the measure of the failure of the 
“ diamnemoneutic” school, which numbers among its chief sup- 
porters the names of K. O. Miiller and Mr. Gladstone. 

It is but just to our hard-hitting, thoroughgoing Greek friend 
to say for him that he is always a generous and fair-fighting 
antagonist ; and, if at timesa little prolix, he is never ill-humoured 
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or unamusing. The humour with which he discusses the descent 
of Koliades, alias Le Chevalier, from Eumzus (p. 32), and the fun 
he throws into a note upon the so-called discovery of Homer’s 
tomb at Ios by a Dutch nobleman in 1771, by speculating on the 
relationship of the then syndic of that (sland, Spiridion Balettas, 
to himself, are fair samples of his skill in enlivening a subject 
which is apt to grow tiresome. After Wolf, his greatest aversion 
is Erasmus, whom he charges with the introduction of the ridi- 
culous “ Erasmo-Anglican ” pronunciation of Greek, which is, as 
he tells us, as inferior to the true Greek mode as English beer to 
the honey-sweet Greek wines. It may be a depraved taste, but 
most English scholars will prefer their “Bass” and barbarism, 
Mr. Balettas notwithstanding. 

His work, however, cannot fail to impress all who read it with 
a high opinion of his research, and of his thorough familiarity with 
all that ancients or moderns have brought to bear upon its theme. 
Here and there a slip may be detected. When Mr. Balettas pic- 
tures a worshipper of Homer ascending a hill to scream out the 
line of Propertius, 

Nescio quid majus nascitur Iliade, 

we cannot disguise from ourselves his ignorance of the meaning of 
“Nescio quid.” He makes an odd mistake over the words “ Per 
Jacob. Duportum ” on the title page of the Homeric Gnomologia. 
He takes “ Duportum ” for an abbreviation, as well as “ Jacob,” and 
speaks in his text of "IaxwBou Avzoprupiov (p. 293), a novel instance 
of the potpa ravndeytog Cavarow, Barnes, too, was Greek Professor 
at Cambridge, not at Oxford. But we might perhaps fall into 
worse blunders in reading modern Greek. We were half inclined 
to interpret ‘O ‘OAXavdd¢ xépne “ Lord Holland” till the context 
told us it meant “a Dutch nobleman.” Not but that one gets a 
new sensation when, in conning these learned pages, one stumbles 
on that new famous translator 700 Adpdov AépBvoc (p. 307), and learns 
that “Ossian” Macpherson was for ten whole years &vavéov pédoc 
rij¢ BovAj¢ rév Koworhrwy (a silent member of the House of 
Commons). It argues his low estimate of any writer on Homer, 
when Mr. Balettas terms him ‘O ‘O Kipiog olds 
xé0ev. Undoubtedly these Anglicisms in Greek guise add a zest 
to this useful book, which can be read by scholars without a 
lexicon, and with a very moderate amount of modern Greek 
grammar. Those who undertake the task will find it more worth 
reading, and far more comprehensive, than two-thirds of the 
English books upon the same subject. 
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Forms of Application and all mocseary information may be obtained from Sir Ronerr W. 
Carven & Co., Stockbrokers, 2 Royal Exchange Buildings. London ; or the Secretary of the 

pany. By Order of the Directors, 
Offices, 1 King’s dome’ Yard, ae Street, London, C. GRAINGER, Secretary. 
August 

N.B.—The Forty-ninth Dividend on the Ordinary Stock of the Company, at the rate of 

10 per cent. per annum, was payable on the 7th instant. 


© | LONDON and ST. KATHARINE DOCKS COMPANY. 
a. PER CENT. PREFERENTIAL STOCK FOR £130,000. 
of the London and St. Katharine Company are issuing PREFER- 


The Direct: 
EBTIAL STOCK to the above amount, bearing Interest at the rate of 4) per cent. per 
ann 


T ~  Raterent will accrue from the time of payment, and is amply secured by the surplug 
Revenue of the Company. 
Forms of application, and any information, may be obtained at this House. 
Dock House, 109 Leadenhall Street, July 31, 1867. 


UN IVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY.—Exten- 
sion to Foundation Schools. Additions for Forty Years average nearly 2 per cent. 


per annum 
CHARLES McCABE, Secretary. 


24 Suffolk Street, London, 8.W. 
[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Instrrvtep 1820. 


Eighty per cent. of the Profits divided among the Assured every Fifth Year. 
Assurances of all kinds, Without Profits, at Soneiderabl Reduced ogg 
Policies granted at very Low Rates of Premium for the First Five Ye 
The most Liberal Conditions in respect of Foreign and Travel, Revival of Lapsed 
Policies and Surrender Values. 
Whole World Licenses tree of charge, when the circumstances are favourable. 
n. 


Endowments for Childre 
‘The revised Prospectus, with full particulars and tables, to be obtained at the Compens'e s 
road Street, E.C., and 16 Pall Mall, S.W., and of the Agen’ 


Offices in London, 1 — B 
ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 


throughout the Kingdo: 
[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, and 16 and 17 PALL MALL, LONDON, 


Established 1803. 
SUBSCRIBED AND INVESTED CAPITAL AND RESERVE FUND, £1,900,000. 
LOSSES PAID, £3,000,000, 


may be sent to M1 sent to Mr. Morais, Solicitor, : 49 Leicester Square, W 
Tue 1 ROYAL HOTEL, SCARBOROUGH. 
WILLIAM JANCOWSKI 


Has creat pleasure in announcing to his Friends and the Visitors to Scarborough that he has 
completed the extensive Alterations of this well-known 


OLD-ESTABLISHED HOUSE, 
Which will be found replete with every comfort that English or Continental experience can 


Families visiting Scarborough will find in 
JANCOWSKI'S ROYAL HOTEL 
Every desirable advantage, combined with the essential comforts of Home. 


YDROPATHIC SANATORIUM, SuDBROOK Park, Rich- Rich- 
F 


mond Hill, Surrey. Dr. EDW ANE, M. A., M.D. Edin. 
the treatment of Chronic Disease 


Vv. 
atural Agents—Air, Exercise, 


y byt 
Water, and Diet. Turkish Baths’ on the Premises, under Dr. Lane’ . Medical Direction. 


THE LONDON FEVER HOSPITAL has urgent NEED 
of FUNDS. 


Donations and Subscriptions will be thankfully by Dimsdale & Co., 
Cornhill ; Messrs. Drummond & Co., Charing Cross ; Messrs. Coutts & Co., Strand ; Messrs. 
Hoare, Fleet Street: and by the undersigned, at the Hospital, Bivovest Road, N. 


CHARLES FINN, Secretary. 


poss to BOARD.—FAMILIES going out of Town would 
find their DOGS carefully attended to at the Private Dep artment of the TEMPORARY 
_ for LOST and STARVING DOGS, Hollingworth Street, Liverpool Road, Hol- 


"Toons may be obtained of the Manager, Mr. J. Jonson, 172 New Bond Street, W. 


H, 4: & D. NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen, Royal Family, 


and the Courts of Europe. 


114, 116, 118, 120 Regent Street; and 


LONDON 22 Cornhill. 


Mancarster 10 Mosley Street. 
Liverroot ...... 50 Bold Street. 
‘FoR YOUTH 
” H ighland ‘Costuine ” ” 
” Knickerbocker Suits ” 
from 178. 6a. ” 
Hats, Shirts, &e. adapted for each Dress. 
STAINED GLASS WINDOWS and CHURCH 
DECORATIONS. 


HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE, 
GARRICK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
Illustrated Catalogue, post free, 3s. 6d. . 


ECCLESIASTIC AND DOMESTIC DECORATION, &e. 
Leni FISHER & CO., 33 Southampton Street, Strand, 


: Ecclesiastical Decorators, &¢.,and Manufacturers of every description of CHURCH 
nd DOMES MEDLAVAL F URNITURE, Paper Hangings, 
rnished, or an Illustrated Priced ¢ gue, upon ap 


Designs and Estimates 
Kobes, Surplices, &c. 


a I granted on every description of Property,at Home and Abroad, at moderate 


‘aims liberally and promptly settled. 
All Policies are now entitled to the count Reduction in the Duty to 1s. 6d. per cent., whether 


covering Buildings, Furniture, or 8 
JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 
Re°* AL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
Established a.p. 1720, by Chester of King George I., and confirmed by Special 
Acts of Parliament. 
Chief Office, Rovat Excnanor, Loxpon; Branch, 29 Pars Matt. 

Fire, Lier, and Marine Assurances on — ys 

‘The Duty on Fire Assurances has educed to 
annum. 

No Charge is made by this Corporation for Fire Policy or Stamp, however small the 
Assurance may be. 

Life Assurances with or without participation in Profits. 

Divisions = 7 rofit every Five Yea 

£15,000 insurable on the same Life. 

‘The Cor ~4 ty bear the cost of Policy Stamps and Medical Fees. 

A liberal participation in Profits, with the guarantee of a large invested Capital Stock, and 
exemption, under Royal Charter, from the liabilities of partnership. 

The advantages of modern practice, with the moustey of an Office whose resources have been 
tested by the experience of nearly a Century and a half. 

A Prospectus and Table of Bonus will be forwarded on application. 

ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. 


PELICAN LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE. 
Established in 

No. 70 LOMBARD end 47 CHARING CROss, 8.W. 
Directors. 

| Edward Hawkins, 


the uniform rate of |s. 6d. per cent. per 


4 '00) 
John Davie: Eon 
Thos. Fi Esq. 
Chas. Emanuel Goodhart, Esq. Benjamin Shaw, Es 
James A. Gordon, Esq., M.D., F.R.S. Marmaduke W yvill-Jun., Esq., M.P. 
ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary. 
NOTICE.—The next Distribution of Profits will be made at the end of 1868. All Policies 
now effected on the “ return system "’ will participate. 
‘The last Bonus varied from 28 tos 60 per cent. on the Premiums paid. 
ee ans, in connexion with Life upon app security, in sums of not less than 


"wer Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal apply to the Secretary, or to any of the Company's 


Agents. 
VISITORS can be. INSURED AGAINST 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS on the JOURNEY THERE and BACK, 
or against 
ACCIDENTS of ALL KINDS on the DOUBLE JOURNEY, as well as DURING THEIR 
STAY in PARTS. 

The TICKETS may be obtained at the a RAILWAY STATIONS 

in the Ki 


Of the COMPANY'S LOCAL AGENTS ; 
At COOK’S EXCURSION OFFICE, 98 Fleet Street; and at the Offices, 
10 REGENT STREET, and 64 CORNHILL. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


Kirkman D. Hodgso P. 
fenry Lancelot 


RODRIGUES’ MONOGRAMS and HERALDIC DEVICES, 

Exvingeigned and Engraved as Gems of Art. Steel Dies Engraved._NOTE PAPER and 

Cc ARD. PES Stamped in Colour and in the most ele re 

WEDDING. TE el evantly engrave nd 100 Superfine Cards printed, for 4 

BILLS OF Fy DDING NV ELOPES, BALL PROGRAMMES, CARDS, and 
Ey nted anc amped wi rest or ress, in e late 

At HENRY RODRIGUES’ 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, two doors from Sackville Street. 


pexones, BRONZES, and WORKS of ART on SALE at 


30 Southampton Street, Strand. 4 eel Cleaned, Lined, and Restored, if in the worst 
Frames Cieaned or Regilt equal to New. 


CHARLES DEAR, 39 Southampton Strect, Strand. 


PjASsY CHAIRS, COUCHES, and SOFAS, of the Best 

Quality, made ‘attern.—300 differe’ nt Shapes on View for Sel. ‘ction and Imme- 
diate Delivery. —At T . H. FILMER & SON'S Manufactory, 31, 32, and 28 Berners Street, 
Oxtord Street, W. Mery and 35 Charles Street, W.—Iliustrate: Catal jogues, post free. 


HE “FASHION of FURNITURE.”’—Under this title an 


Article appeared some time ago in the “Cornhill Magazine,” pointing out the want of 
ood taste in the Design of Modern Furniture, and offering suvgestions for its improvement. 
Those suggestions have been carried out by the ART FURNITURE COMPANY, 25 Garrick 
Street, Covent Garden, who now sup dl Cabinet Work and House Furniture, of a picturesque 
and artistic character, at ordinary rices. Most of the Ba has been designed by 
Mr. Cuances Eastiaxr, Architect, the author of the Cornhill icle. 
199 
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[August 10, 1867, 


THE FURNISHING OF BEDROOMS. 
HIFAL & SON, of Tottenham Court Road, have greatly 


ENLARGED their PREMISES, for the purpose of making a more complete arrange- 
ment of their Stock 
They have now Ten separate Rooms,each completely furnished with a different Suite of Bed- 
room Furniture; these are irrespective of their General Stock, displayed in Six Galleries and 
Two large ground-floor Warerooms, the whole forming, they believe, the most complete Stock 
of Bedroom Furniture in the Kingdom. 
HEAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of Bedsteads, Bedding, and Bedroom 
Turuitors, cont Bee by post on application to HEAL & SON, 196,197,198 Tottenham Court 
Road, London, W. 


NTENDING PURCHASERS of the SMEE’S SPRING 
MATTRESS, TUCKER'S PATENT, or SOMMIER TUCKER, are respectfully 
cautioned against various I and Infr preserving the 
ot the Original, but wanting all its essential advantages. 

Each Genuine Mattress bears the Label Tucker's Patent, **and a Number. 

The Smee’s Spring Mattress, Tucker's Patent, received the only Prize Medal or Honourable | 
Mention given to Bedding of any description | at the International eee 1862, and may 
be obtained, price from 25s., of most ig W and and 
‘Wholesale of the Manufacturers, 

WILLIAM SMEE & SONS, Finsbury, near Moorgate Railway Terminus, London, E.C. 


JYRENCH PAPER-HANGINGS and DECORATIONS of 


egant Designs. Patterns forwarded to any address, and Estimates given for House 
Paintere'at and names af work in any part of of kingdom. — COLLS & SON, Decorators, 
28 Moorgate Street, E.C 


Al 
FURNISH your HOUSE with the BEST ARTICLES; they 
the Cheapest in the End.—_DEANE & CO.’s New ILLUSTRATED CAT. aioous. 
with Priced FURNISHING LIST, gratis and post-free. ‘Chis List is arranged to facilitate 
Purchasers in the Selection of Goods, and comprises Table Cutlery, Electro-Plate, Lamps, Baths, 
Fenders, Fire-irons, Iron Bedsteads, CO Copper, Tin, and Brass Goods,Culinary Utensils, 
Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c,- DE AN E & CO., ot King William Street, London Bridge. 


1700, 
CHuBB's PATENT LOCKS and SA SAFES, wit with all the 
newest Street-door Latches, Cash and Deed Deuce, Sivene- room Doors. 


CHUBB & SON, 57 St. Paul’s Churchyard, London; 68 Cross Street, Manchester; 28 Lord 
Street, Liverpool; a and id Horseley Fields, Wolverhampton.—Illustrated Price Lists sent free. | 


"THE only GOLD MEDAL for SEWING MACHINES at the 
PARIS Lxvosrrson. 1867, has been awarded to the WHEELER & WILSON | 
COMPANY, making the 65th Prize Medal gained by them for excellence of manufacture, | 
simplicity, of construction, beauty and variety of work produced with the least amount of | 
rice £8 and upwards. Instruction gratis and Prospectus free. | 

139 Regent Street, and 43 St. Paul's Churchyard, London. 

PURE WATER.—The SILICATED CARBON FILTER. 

The PANKLIBANON COMPANY are Agents for the above FILTERS, which are now 

the only ones recognised in the Public Departments of the Government, the General Post 
ce, &c. Illustrated Price Lists on application to the Company, 56 Baker Street, Portman | 
Bquare, where also the Filter may be seen. | 


PE MARTIN’S SHERRIES.—Rail paid to any Station in | 
England._THOMAS NUNN & SONS strongly recommend the Wines of the above 

eminent Shippers. Good sound Dinner Wines, 26s. and 32s.; superior, 38s., 428., 488., and 523.; | 
Amontillado, 52s.,588.,and 64s.; old East Indian, 72s. and 84s.; Madeira, direct, 608. and 72s.; 
old East Indian, 95s. Clarets: sound Bordeaux, 18s.; superior, 24s.; St. Julien, 28s. and 32s.; 
tephe, St. Emilion, and Bargsex, eee 40s., 44s., and 50s.; Cantenac Margaux, 56s.; La 

Rose. Lafitte, 62s. to 120s. 1ampaz (good), 428.; very good, 488.; superior, 54s., | 

788.—THomas Nunn & Sons, Wine, Spirit, and Liqueur Merchants. 21 Lamb’s | 

Conduit Street. Priced Lists on application. Established 1801. 


LARET of the excellent Vintage of 1864 at 12s. per dozen, 
£5 10s. per half-hhd., or £10 per hhd., duty paid. This wine is pure, pleasant, | 
disagreeable acidity, and of sufficient body to improve by keeping. en B FEAHON. = 
SON, 91 Holborn Hill, and 145 New Bond Street, London; and Dewsbury, Workehing 


(ALARET on DRAUGHT, of the excellent Vintage of 1864, at 5s. | 


per gallon, ys Four-gallon and Six- gallon Casks, each complete with Tap and V ‘ent- “peg. | 
The wine should be kept in a cool place, and the consumption be moderately quick.—H. B, | 
FEARON & SON, 94 Holborn Hill, and 145 New Bond Street; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


S: AUCE.—LEA & PERRIN: s’ WOR CEST. ERSHIRE SAUCE, 


“The ‘Gaus 
None Genuine without Name on Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 
Sold by Crosse & Brackwett, Barcray & Sons, and Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


IEBIG’S EXTRACT of MEAT (Extractum Carnis Liebig), 
Manufactured by LIEBIG’S EXTRACT of MEAT COMPANY, Limited, 43 Mark 
Lane,London. Only sort authorized to be called by the above names by Baron Lic big, the 
Inventor, whose certificate is on every jar. Superior and economical stock for Beef-Tea, 
Soups, Entrées, and Sauces. Extremely useful to Invalids, Persons of Weak Digestion, cre 
Children, taken with Rice, Arrowroot, Sago,&c. An agreeable and most efficient substitute 
for Cod Liver Oil. It keeps for years, and in any climate.—Sold by Fortnum, Mason, & Co. 
Barclay & Son; Crosse & Blackwell; S. Maw & Son; all Chemists, Italian Warehousemen, 
Grocers, and Wholesale by the Company. 


at HITE and SOUND TEETH ensured by ‘using 
JEWSBURY & BROWN’'S ORIENTAL TOOTIL PASTE, 
Established 40 Years as the most agreeable and effectual preservative for the Teeth and Gums. 
Sold universally in Pots at Is. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
None Genuine unless signed JEWSBURY & BROWN, Manchester. 


+ 
’ | ‘EETH and PAINLESS DENTISTRY, without the use ise of 
Chloroform or any Anesthetic.—Messrs. MOSELY'S and gratified 
daily assert that, had they been aware of the advantages of the patented system of PAI 
LESS DENTISTRY, in conjunction with insertion of ARTIFICIAL TI (prac ‘lee 
solely by this firm), they had been spared weeks of suffering and yranine o ronvenience hy 
an earlier trial of this invaluable method, instead of submitting to the semi-barbarous — 
ment usually pursu Messrs. MOSELY are, therefore, induced o. poe to nervous 
excitable Patients, and to the Public, their system of dentistry, perfect in its immunity from 
pain, extraction of stumps, &c.; in fact, devoid of unpleasant operation of any kind. In 
arriving at this ultimatum of dentistry, they have necessarily perfected the mechanic al depart- 
ment to such a degree that Artificial ‘l'eeth (from one to a complete set) can be inserted with so 
exact a semblance to nature that detection is impossible, the original proportions of the face 
and mouth being restored to their pristine perfection, and articulation rendered thoroughly 
distinct, while improved and perfect mastication restore the tone of the digestive organs an 
reinstate the health. To those who have resided in the tropics, to public speakers—in short, to 
all who from any cause require the services of a dentist—they confidently recommend this their | 
patented system, combining immunity from pain with the adaptation of an artificial substitute 
80 efficient as to be second only tothe natural organs. For the efficacy, utility, and success of 
their system, vide “ Lancet.” Teeth from 5s.; Sets from 5 to 30 Guineas. 
Messrs. L. and 8S. MOSELY & SONS, the oldest established English Dentists. 
Observe only London Addresses, 30 Berners Street, Oxford Street, and 443 Strand, 
opposite Charing Cross Hotel. 
Consultation free. 


GAPo CARBONIS DETERGENS, or PURE COAL TAR 
SOAP (Registered).—This unrivalled Soap, if eonetantly used, will produce a healthy 
appearance to the Skin, while at the same time it acts as a preventive of Infectious Diseases. 
See Medical testimony, Lancet,”” &c. &c. 
To be had in Tablets, of 6d. and 1s. each, of all Chemists, and Wholesale of 
W. V. WRIGHT & CO., Manufacturing Chemists, London. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
Prescribed as the safest, diest, and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 
ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Universally recognised by the highest Medical Authorities to be 
THE ONLY COD LIVER: OIL 
invariably pure, uniformly excellent, | 
PALATABLE, AND EASILY TAKEN. 


Sir WENRY MARSH, Bart., Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland, observes: 
“consider Dr. De Jongh’ 3 Lig vetoes Ced Liver, Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely to 
create disgust, and a thera ent of great value. 


£33 


Dr. EDWARD SMITH, F. i" Ps * Medical Officer to the Poor Law Board, in his work “ ed 
Con Anda writes :—"* ‘We think it a great advantage that there is one kind of Cod Live 
OU which is universally admitted to be genuine—the Light-Lrown Oil supplied by Dr 
De Jongh.” 


only in capsuled Half-pints, 2s. td.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s., by respectable | 


Sore Consioners, 


ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO.,77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C, 


| Instructions for Singing, 32nd Edition, 5s. 


BOOKS, &c. 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS. —Man 
of each of the following Books are in Circulati ¥ 
LIBRARY The Early Years of | the Prince Consort ; Life of rofeesor 
Dr. Marsh; A Story of Doom, by Jean Ingelow; Three English § Statesmen, b Goagt 
Smith; New America, by W. H. Tico ; Jesse's Memoirs of George the Third’; ne twin 
of Law, by the Duke of Argyll; Musgrave’s Nooks and Corners of Old Fra: Pl 
Boyle Lectures; Liddon’s Bampton Lectures; Studies in the Gospels, by Archbisha Tree's 
Essays on the Church and the World ; Stoughton's aa History of England 
ady's Gli 


Mudie’s Select Library, New Oxford Street. 


August 10, 1867. 
OND 2 
L NDON LIBRARY, »13 St. J ames’s Square, London, 


Patron—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. President—The EARL of CLARENDON, 


The following are the Terms of Admission to this Library, which cont: 85,000 
of Ancient and Modern Literature, in various Languages: ack 
own embers. ng-room open from Ten to Six. t lication, 
Catalogue (New Edition), price 15s.; to Members, 10s. 6d. Se tie 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian, 


(THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W, 
Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may 


| ROBERT. COCKS & CO.’S highly Popular SCHOOL MUSIC. 


Hamilton's Modern Instructions for Piano, Saath 48. ; 
Clarke's Catech the Music, 
107th Edition, Is. ; Hamilton's Dictionary. of 3,500 Musical ‘Terme, Edition, Is. ; 
Catechis:n of Thorough Bass, 2s.; Geo. F. West's Questions on Music, Is. 
London: New Burlington § Street. 


A. MARION, SON, & CO., Photographic Publishers, 


22 ona 23 Soho Square, London. 


THE NAVAL REVIEW AT SPITHEAD: a of Seven Instantaneous 
ae om. in wrapper, price 42s.; separately, each 6s.6g¢. A Panoramic View of the whole 

ee 

RAPHAEL’S BIBLE. The whole of the a Fave Frescoes in the Loggie of the Vatican 
Photographed from the Originals. ‘ork complete and half-bound, £90 Single 
Copies, 10s. 6d.; ‘I'welve selected Copies, each 93. 6d.; Twenty-six selected Copies, 8s. 6d. 

THE NATIONAL GALLERY. Twelve of the metncipal Pictures, reproduced by Signor 
Morelli, in three sizes, 7s. 6d., 28, 6d., and as Scraps, e 

LA PICTURES in the National Geters, tone direct from the Originals, 
eac 

Detailed CATALOGUES of above on application. 

A. MARION, SON, & CO. solicit the inspection of their extensive Stock in English and 
Foreign Photographs ‘at above address. 250,000 Cartes de Visite always in stock, "Semis 
and Classified Catalogues on receipt of Six Stamps. 


M ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, No. XCIV. (for AUGUST, 
1867), price Is. 
Contents: 
1, OLD SIR DOUGLAS. By the Hon. Mrs. Nortrox. (Continued.) 
2. THE EROPHET OF CULTURE. By Henny Sivowicx, Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 
3. ia tg ot; ESSAY ON SOME OF THE CHARACTERISTICS OF REYNOLDS 
S A PAINTER. By Francis Douce. 
4. emi OTE OF SILCOTES. By Hexuny Krxestey, Author of “ Ravenshoe,” “The 
Ilillyars and the Burtons,” &c, (Continued.) 
5. LIFE AT THEBES. By Lady Derr-Gorvon. 
6. THE OLD BARDIC POETRY. By Witt Barnes, B.D. 
7. ESSAYS AT ODD TIMES. XV.—Of Men whom the World has loved. By Rosrxt 
Haynes Cave, M.A. 
8. SHOOTING NIAGARA: AND AFTER? 
Macuittan & Co., London. 
Sold by all Booksellers, Newsagents, and at all Railway Stations. 


STATE OF THE CROPS, 1867. 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE and AGRICULTURAL 
GAZETTE of AUGUST 17 will contain a detailed Account of the Condition of the 
Crops throughout the Country. A Copy of this Number sent on receipt of Six Stamps. or may 
be ordered of any News Agent. 

Office for Adverti ts, 41 Welli 


Street, Strand, London. 


Now ready, crown #vo. 8s 


POSTHUMOUS GLEANINGS from a COU NTRY RECTOR'S 

E Contributed to the “Saturday Review.” By the late Rev. E. 
Bu of Bratton Cc “lovelly, Devon; ene of Translators of the Oxford Library 
of the Fathers. Edited by the Rev. R. B. Kinsman, M.A., Vicar of ‘Tintagel. 


Rivixotons, London, Oxford, and Cambridze. 


Third Riition, enlarged. with Chromo-lithograph, picturesque Maps, 
d Wood Engravings, post svo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


W INTER in ‘the SOUTH of EUROPE; or, Mentone, the 
Riviera, Corsica, Sicily, and Biarritz, as Winter Climates. By J. Hexny Benwer, M.D. 
By the same Author, 
ON the TREATMENT of PULMONARY CONSUMPTION 
by HYGIENE, CLIMATE, and MEDICINE. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Joun Cavacuitt & Sons, New Burlington Street. 


| 
DFAEN ESS PRACTICALLY ILLUSTRATED. By Jas. 


This day is published, 1s.; by post, 13 Stamps. 


ON a NEW METHOD of TREATING DEAFNESS, 1 hy 


applying Atomized Fluids to the Mucous of the 
Drum of the Ear. By Bisuor, M.D. M. C.S., Surgeon to the Ear 
Sackville Street. 


& Sons, N New Burlington Street. 


Seventh Edition, with New Plates, 6s. 


Yeanstey, M.D., Surgeon to the Ear Infirmary, Sackville Street, Aural Surgeon to Her 


Majesty the late Queen Dow ager, &c. 
* Replete with valuable information relating to the diagnosis and treatment of deafness.” Be 
“ Well worthy of perusal by all persons in whom deafness is incipient or confirmed.” 1 Times. 


Cuvurcnitt & Sons, New Burlington Street. 


Just published. Second Edition, with Addenda, containing additional Fa 


NEW WORK BY MR. BALMANNO SQUIRE. 
Now ready, fep. vo. Is. 6d.; by post, Is. 8d. a 
NHEALTHY SKIN and HAIR, their Prevention, 


Squirt, 
t: a Popular Treatise on Cutaneous WW gienc. By Barmanno 
M.B., Pes Surgeon to the Dispensary for Skin Diseases, Great 3 Marlborough Street. 


London : Lonomans, Green, & Co., 39 Paternoster Row. 


cts ous in 

illustration of the Nefarious Proceedings of the Advertising Quacks, Is. 6 y 

REV ELATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY. By 
Derscrorn. Reprinted from the 


, 219 Regent Str 
and Medical Press King St Street, Strand, London. 200 
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The Saturday Review. 


THE POPULAR | NEW NOVELS. 
THE HUGUENOT FAMILY. By Sarat 


of “ Citoyenne Jacqueline,” &c. 3 vols. 

is worthy of the author of Jacqueline.’ It is 

“The H wa characters. has many situations that are original, and much excellent 

fal ‘a beautiful story—pure, touching, ead, in tone ; one which any 
tultiva peruse with interest and admiration 


TRIALS. By Grace Ramsay. 
LESLIE TYRRELL. By Gzorerana M.Cratx. 


in this 
of ‘rnold is drawn with wonderful skill." —Spe 


THE CURATE’S DISCIPLINE. By tin. 


Buoant. to the povel-reader. It is better than nine-tenths of 


« We recommend this book 
We recom™reader will be pleased with it 


rorks education, good taste, and, what is still more remarkable, good common senne 
THE SISTERS of SAINTHILL. By 
Just ready, 


BLAKE. 3 vols. 


(HEAP EDITION of ALEC FORBES of 


WGLEN. By MACDONALD, M.A. 5s. bound and Tllustrated, 
et the New Volume of Hurst & BLACKETT’s STANDARD LIBRARY. 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations, 30s. 


SEVENTH EDITION of NEW AMERICA. 
By WILLIAM HEPWORTH DIXON. 
aa ay » heck is the work of a keen observer. Those who would pursue all the varied 


ich we have —— an outline ‘will have reason to be grateful to the 


of w 
Ielligent and lively guide who has given them such a sample of the ae eee 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
A Second Edition of 


THE MARQUIS of LORNE’S TRIP to the TROPICS and 
HOME THROUGH AMERICA is now ready, in! vol. 8vo. with Illustrations, 15s. 
“The best book of travels cf the season.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
Huasr & Brackert, Publishers, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


Just published, in crown 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 
(pra of DEIRA: a Drama. By Grorarana Lady 
CHATTERTON. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Ina few days will be published, in 8vo. 
[a CENTENARY of ST. PETER and the GENERAL 
COUNCIL; a Pastoral Letter addressed to the Clergy of the Diocese. By 
Archbishop MANNING, D.D. 
London : LONGMANS, , GREEN, | and Co Co. Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, peice 5s. in crown 8vo. eniionn w with “ Contes Faciles” and 
“ Extraits Choisis” by the same Editor, 
(CONTES et CRITIQUES 
/ Auteurs Modernes. Selected from the Writings of Victor Hugo, A. Dumas, 
E. Saint-Hilaire, C. Sainte-Beuve, and H. Taine, and Edited by ELIZABETH M. SEWELL, 
Author of * Amy Herbert.” 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Library Edition now ready, in One Volume, 8vo. pp. 990, price 30s. 
cloth lettered, 

HE BANK of ENGLAND and the ORGANISATION of 
CREDIT in ENGLAND. Third Edition, revised and enlarged: with the 
Evidence of MM. Isaac and Emile Pereire before the French Commission of Inquiry 
into the Bank of France; also an Abstract of the American Free Banking Act, and 

an Outline of a Joint-Stock Bank on the New Pr inciples. 

London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


THE REV. DR. WHITE'S TWO COMPANION EXE RCISE BOOK BOOKS 
TO THE PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN PRIMER. 
Just published, in 12mo. price 2s. 6d. cloth, 


HE FIRST LATIN 
Syntax of the Public School Latin Primer; being a C ——— Work to the 
Rev, Dr. Wire's “ First Latin Parsing Book, By Jonny T. D.D. of 
C. Oxford. 
* A Key to these Exercises has been prepared for the use of TEACHERS ONLY, 
ab may be obtained on application to the Publishers, price 2s. 6d. 


By the same Author, in 12mo. price 2s, 


THE FIRST LATIN PARSING BOOK, adapted to the Syntax | 


of the Public School Latin Primer ; being a Companion Work to the Rev. 
Dr. Wurre’s “ First Latin Exercise Book.” 


London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


n the press, 


A TREATISE on HINDOO LAW, omen the Decisions 


ba B.. the ae Council and in the High Courts of the different Presidencies since their 
establishment. By STANDISH Grove Garapy, Author of “The Law of Fixtures,” and 
an 


Wnee & Sons, Lin Lincoln's Inn Archway; and Gantz Brornrns, Madras. 


Now ready, post free, Seven § Stamps 
A PAMPHLET on CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. By 
An Economicat KRrroamenr. 
Published by & & 83 Leadenhall Street. 


Just published, imperial 16mo. cloth,1 red edges, 5s. 6d. 


SCHOOL DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH | 
Abridged from the by the OHN = 
Brackie & Son, 44 Paternoster Row. 


book—much of the portraiture | 


| 


NOTICE. 


THE NEW EDITION OF 


THE EARLY YEARS OF 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE 
PRINCE CONSORT. 


COMPILED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
By Lieut.-General the Hon. CHARLES GREY. 


In | vol. demy 8vo. with 2 Portraits on Steel by William Holl, Paintings in the 
possession of of Her Majecty the 16s. 


Will be issued on Monday the 19th instant. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


MR. GRANT’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE WHITE COCKADE, 
By the Author of “The Romance of War,” 


Is now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


“ We cannot say too much in praise of Mr. Grant's book. _ It is a well-written Men Ristony of the 
period, and has evidently been got + with much care and a Such novels as are 
worth reading, and are an immense improvement upon the objectiess trash of modern light 
lite: ature.” —Observer, August 4, 1867. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 


MRS. CHILD’S NEW NOVEL. 


ROSA AND FLORA, 


By LYDIA MARIA CHILD, 
Author of “ Spring Fiowers,” “The History and Condition of Women," 


Is now ready, at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 


COMPLETION OF MR. LONGFELLOW’S 
TRANSLATION OF DANTE, 


ISSUE OF THE ENTIRE WORK. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 760 pp. 7s. 6d. 


DANTE’S DIVINE COMEDY: 


FRANCAIS, Recueillis des | INFERNO-THE PURGATORIO-THE PARADISO. 


A New Translation, by H. W. LONGFELLOW. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 


THE BROADWAY. 


NOTICE TO ‘THE PUBLIC. 


If you wish to obtain a Copy of this New Magazine on the day of publication, 


| you are advised to order it at once from your Booksellers, as nearly every copy of 
| the First Edition has already been subscribed for. 


EXERCISE BOOK, adapted to the | _ THE NEW NOVEL, REPRINTED FROM “BELGRAVIA.” 


At all Libraries, in 2 vols, 


CIRCE. 


| BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” &c. 


| 


Now ready, Fourth Edition, 3 vols. 
RUPERT GODWIN. 


WARD, LOCK, & TYLER, WARWICK HOUSE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Now ready, Cheap Edition, with Illustrations and Maps, 6s. 


and Dr. CHEADLE’'S TRAVELS 
pACROSS the ROCKY MOUNTAINS, entitled The NORTH-WEST PASSAGE by 


oma son Crusoe's imaginary hardships are as nothing to those endured by Viscount Milton 
and Dr. Cheadle. Spectator. 
“ Far more exciting than a sensational novel. "Morning Star, 
Cassect, Perren, & Garin, London, E.C. 


With numerous Illustrations and separate Plates, 5s.; with Coloured Plates, és. 6d. 


(THE PRACTICAL POULTRY KEEPER: a Complete and 
Standard Guide to the Management of Poultry. By L. Waronr. 
“*The Practical Poultry Keeper’ fully justifies its epithet. The work isa first-rate vade 
mecum."'—Saturday Review. 


Cassett, Perren, & Garrry, London, E.C. 


Imperial 16mo. cloth, red edges, 10s. 6d.; half morocco, 13s. 
De®. OGILVIE’S STUDENT’ 8 DICTIONARY of the ENG- 
Cal LISI LANGUAGE, Etymol P r the Use of 
leges and Advanced Schools. By Joun LL.D, 300 Wood Engravings. 
Buackie & Son, 44 Paternoster Row. 


Just published, 12s. 


A DICTIONARY of BRITISH BIRDS, containing a full 


Account of the Plumage, Weight, Habits, Food, 
found in Great Britain and + Wel nt, Habits, Migrations, Nest and Eggs of every Bird 
nd. Th 1 
Iphabetical Order. Ed hy the English Name and in 


A work which must be regarded as indispensable to all British Ornitheloeiets.” 


tin id, December 15. 
li will very des deservedly constitute an essential of every zoological 


Voorsr, } Paternoster Row. 


This day is published, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 
ON the BOULEVARDS; or, Memorable Men and Things, 
Sketched on the Spot, 1853-1866 ; together with Trips to Normandy and Brittany 
W. Brancuarn Jenrorp. 
“ This is a charming book.” — Globe, July 1, 1867. 
London: Wu. H. Atten & Co., 13 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 


Price 5s. 
_ GHORN RELICS: a Collection of Poems found in a Carmelite 
Monastery in the North of La Mancha, in 1851. 
Public Opinion. 


“ This volume isa mp curiosity........ -The work of a true poet.""— 
“* Its best characteristi ire. thenceum. 
“One of those jagentous efforts w Rich, fee the works of Father Prout and others, ar 
te amuse the reader and exercise his subtiety rather than mislead him 
Times. 
London : Avams & Francis, 69 Fleet Street. 
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TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
CONDUCTED BY EDMUND YATES. 


No. I., for AUGUST, now ready, 1s. 


CONTENTS : 


1. THE ADVENTURES OF DR. BRADY. By W. H. Russet, LL.D. 
With an Illustration. 


Chapter 1.—‘‘ Myself.” 2.—At Home. 3.—Dounbts and Fears. 
4.—The Disillusion. 5.—The Journey. 


2. THE SHORTEST WAY HOME. With an Illustration. 

3. THESPIANS OUT OF THE CART. Illustrated. 

4. AUNT ANASTASIA ON SOCIETY. 

5. THE ROCK AHEAD. By Epmunp Yates. Witli an Illustration. 


Prologue : Chapter 1.—Whispered. 2.—Pondered. 5.—Proposed. 
4.—Settled. 


6. RUSTICUS AT THE BELGIAN BALL. 
7. THE EMPIRE OF MEXICO. 

8. THE RECLUSE OF THE IRON TOWER. 
9. THE HON. ALICE BRAND'S CORRESPONDENCE. 
10. STARVED AT SPITHEAD. 

11, PARIS FASHIONS. With Coloured Plate, and several Illustrations. 


By Brooks. 
No. I. 


“Mr. Yates has entered on his campaign with spirit. Two new novels, two 
singing poems (one of them by Mr. Shirley Brooks), three or four papers on social 
topics, and a capital article from Paris on current fashions, make only part of the 
contents of his first number.” —Atheneeum. 


“* Well edited, well written, well illustrated, and produced in a neat and handsome 
style, it can hardly fail to achieve success.”—Daily Telegraph. 


“*The Adventures of Dr. Brady’ opens with all the dash, spirit, and descriptive 
power which are naturally to be looked for from their author, and are pervaded also 
by a keen, easy, racy humour, which, if it be necessary to institute any comparison 
for so good a thing, will remind the reader of Theodore Hook, in the best style of his 
best days. Since Cuthbert Gurney came home from India, and carried surprise and 
desolation into the bosom of his family, no ‘ Exile of Ind’ has appeared to compare 
with the trio composed of Master Brady, Mohun, and Jacko.” —Morning Post. 


“ This enterprise of Dr. Russell’s in a new field seems likely to bring him fresh 
laurels. The story so far keeps to the soil of Ireland, and the style is something like 
that of Charles Lever suddenly endowed with depth and strength, and a gleam of 
bright imagination.”—Star. 


“ Another new monthly! Another promising venture on the shallow waters of 
periodical literature! Right well does it look, and right well does it read. Its con- 
tributors are men of mark ; and they have not merely given their names, but their 
brains. Dr. William Russell opens with a capital beginning of such a story as it 
is a thousand wonders and pities he has not penned before. It is illus- 
trated with a neatly coloured fashion plate, which is quite an innovation in a high 
class periodical publication, but an innovation that will not be unwelcome to the 
sex which chiefly reads magazines.” —Standard. 


“It must suffice, therefore, that we say there is not one single specimen in 
the entire number which is not of the very best literary quality. The wit is genial, 
and the satire pungent without the least cynicism. There is one feature, however, 
that must not be unmentioned, inasmuch as it is wholly a novelty in the serial 
literature of the day—a clever and thoroughly reliable description of the latest 
Parisian fashions, which must commend itself to hosts of ladies, both young and old, 
and secure their favourable consideration.” —Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 


“It is edited by Mr. Edmund Yates, who has during the last few years been 
gradually vindicating his claim to be recognised as one of our successful novelists, 
and who has shown more invention and originality than many members of the 
prolific band that supply the circulating libraries. There is always a manliness of 
tone about Mr. Yates’s novels; and he has given evidence of qualifications which 
may yet entitle him to a high place among the masters of fiction. For the office 
which he has now undertaken he is eminently fitted.”— Northern Whig. 


“The new magazine—which we ought to say is very handsomely appointed in 
typographic and exterior matters—is ably illustrated ; and one of its features is an 
elaborate notice of the Paris fashions, with coloured and other illustrations—a bait, 
and not a bad one, for lady readers. Upon the whole, ‘ Tinsleys’ Magazine’ may be 
said to have made its mark.” — Westmoreland Gazette and Kendal Advertiser. 


‘** The article, which is very elaborate, going into all the details of costume from 
bonnet to boots, is written with much care, and yet with a pleasant dash. Alto- 
gether, ‘ Tinsleys’ Magazine’ is a magazine for the day. There is great freshness in 
the articles—not only in their treatment, but in their subjects. The magazine is 
very readable. We may add, that it is beautifully illustrated with engravings on 
wood, and that it is admirably printed.”—Arbroath Guide. 


“ A novel feature is presented in the devotion of an article to a subject which 
cannot fail to enlist the sympathies of the ladies—and that is,‘ Paris Fashions.’ The 
fair sex, married or single, have only to ask for ‘ Tinsleys’ Magazine,’ and they will 
get to know all about the latest designs in bathing dresses, toilette de campagne, or 
soirée, or the most recent discoveries in chignons.”— Dewsbury Chronicle. 


‘The general style of the publication is excellent—good paper, attractive type, 
well-drawn and carefully-engraved illustrations, and, above all, the readable nature 
of the contents, serve at once to give ita high position in the ranks of periodical 
literature.”—Carmarthen Journal. 


“We tender this new-comer a cordial welcome. Conducted by Edmund Yates, 
and issued by the well-known house of Tinsley, it is easy to conceive that it will have 
no lack of that kind of attraction which has at least the recommendation of attract- 
ing. Of the eleven articles in the introductory number three alone have their 
authorship assigned. The three are a host in themselves.” —Daily Review. 


“It isa splendid shilling’s-worth—even as shilling’s-worths in magazines now 
g0.”’—Birmingham Daily Gazette. 


“Here is another wonderful shilling’s-worth—wonderful not so much for the 
amount of matter contained in 128 beautifully-printed double-column pages, as for 
the eminence and well-known worth of its writers, the diversity of its subjects, and 
the beauty of its illustrations......The number opens with *‘ The Adventures of Dr. 
Brady,’ an Irish story of great promise, by Dr. Russell. The scenes are drawn with 
that graphic power and force for which Dr. Russell has no living rival ; the conver- 
sational portions of the story are lively and amusing ; whilst the characters are ably 
sketched.” —Aberystwith Observer. 


“*Tinsleys’’ has made its appearance, and looks as though it would make its way, 
Paper, print, illustrations, editor, and contributors all look well.”— Bookseller. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


The Saturday Review. 


[August 10, 1867, 


MR. BENTLEY’S LIST. 


THE LAST DAYS of the REIGN of LOUIs. 
the REVOLUTION of 1848. By M. Guizor, 


“ Crowded with information, with personal anecdotes, with 
and affairs. Upon the Spanish marriages M. Guizot is highly inereatings men 
on » and gossipy details about greg" 


is full of secret letters from envoys, j 
events.” 
"—Examiner. 


tator. 
A most interesting volu 


A WALKING TOUR ROUND IRELAND, 


By an ENGLISHMAN. Large post 8vo. with Map, 10s. 6d, 


ANECDOTES of the UPPER TEN THov. 


SAND. By the Hon. GRANTLEY BERKELEY. 2 vols. demy 8yo, 30s, 


DEDICATED TO H.R.H. PRINCE LEOPOLD, AND BY HER 
MAJESTY’S PERMISSION ENTITLED 


THE PRINCE’S SHAKESPEARE: a Selec. 
tion of the Plays of Shakespeare, carefully Expurgated and Annotated, 
for the Use of Families and Schools. By the Rey. Duncan Matu 
M.A., late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Vol. I. crown 8vo. 
containing “The Merchant of Venice,” “ Julius Cesar,” and “ Macbeth,” 
price 6s, 


LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of CANTER. 


BURY. By Watrer Farquuar Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester, 
Vol. V. (completing the Pre-Reformation Period), demy 8yo. 16s, 


SHINAR: the Scripture Record of the Con. 
fusion of Language and the Dispersion verified by Modern Discovery, 
By Domrsick M‘Caus.anp, Q.C., LL.D. Demy 8vo. 2s, 6d. 


HERALDRY : Historical and Popular. By 


the Rev. Cuartes Bourett, M.A. Third Edition, demy 8vo. 35) 
Illustrations, 21s, 


Also, immediately, 


CAROLINA SPORTS by LAND 


WATER, including Incidents of Devil-Fishing, Wild-Cat, Deer, and 
Bear Hunting, &c, By the Hon. Extiorr. Post 8yo, 


VOLCANOES and EARTHQUAKES. By 


ZurRcHAR and MarGouie. From the French, by the Translator of 
“ The Heavens.” Crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W. 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


ORTHOPRAXY. 


By HEATHER BIGG, Assoc. Inst. C.E. 


This Manual embraces the Treatment of every variety of Deformity, Deficiency, and Debility 
to which the Human Body is subject. 


J. CHURCHILL & SONS; OR THE AUTHOR, 56 WIMPOLE STREET, LONDON, 


Now ready, at every Library, | vol. 


UNTIL THE END: 
A Novel. 
By JOHN POMEROY. 


“ The story is well told ; the scenes are laid in Italy, Ireland, and England. It will be read 
with interest, and contains enough of striking and even terrible incident to make it eneiting. 


LONDON: CHARLES W. WOOD, 13 TAVISTOCK STREET, STRAND. 


NEW NOVELS PUBLISHED BY TINSLEY BROTHERS. 


POLLY: a Village Portrait. A Novel. 2 vols. 
(Ready this day. 
NOTICE.—The Second Edition of 


FAR ABOVE RUBIES: a Novel. By Mrs. 


J. H. Rippet, Author of “George Geith,” &c. Svols. [Ready this day. 


NOTICE.—A GOLDEN HEART: a Novel. 


By THomas Hoop. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


ORVILLE COLLEGE: a New Story. By Mrs. 


Henry Woop, Author of “ East Lynne,” “ The Channings,” &e. &c. 2 vols. 


[Ready this day. 
CALLED to ACCOUNT. By Aynre Tuomas, 


Author of “ Denis Donne,” “Sir Victor's Choice,” &c. 3 vols. [Now ready. 


WEBS in the WAY: a Novel. By G. X. 


Fenn, Author of “ Bent, not Broken.” 3 vols. [Ready this day. 
HIDDEN FIRE: a Novel. 3 vols. — 

[Ready this day. 

TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, — 
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The Saturday Review. 


The AUGUST Number of 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 


Contents: 
ABLE ENDOWMENTS, IN THEIR RELATION TO THE STATE AND 
T0 PUBLIC TAXATION. By Tuomas Hare, 
THEODORE PARKER. By Moncoasz D. Conway. 
MACBETH AND LADY MACBETH. By P. W. Cravoen. 
LEGAL ETIQUETTE. By Atsear V. Dicey. 
CECIL BEADON’S DEFENCE. By J. M. Cars. 
{HE WHITE ROSE. By G. J. Wayvre Metvitte. Chapters 27—29. 
THE LAW OF TRADE COMBINATIONS IN FRANCE. By Francis D. Lonosz. 
MR. FROUDE ON THE SCIENCE OF HISTORY. By the Enrror. 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 
Life of Abdel Kader," by Robert Giffen ; ian's “* 
du Peuple,” by Sir David Wedderburn, Bart.; * La Lyre Frangaise,” b: 


LIFE of ABD-EL-KADIR, Ex-Sultan of the 


Arabs of Algeria. Written from his own Dictation, and other Authentic 
Sources, By Colonel CHURCHILL, Author of “Ten Years’ Residence in 
Mount nem ” “Druzes and Maronites under Turkish Rule,” &c. &c. 
Crown 8vo. 9s 


MEMOIR of GENERAL JAMES OGLE- 


THORPE, one of the Earliest Reformers of Prison Discipline in England, 
and Founder of Georgia, in America. By RopertT WRIGHT, Author of ** The 
Life of General Wolfe.” Post 8vo. with Map, 10s. 6d. 


NORWAY: its People, Products, and Institu- 


tions. By the Rev. Joun Bowben, late British Consular Chaplain at 
Christiania. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS, 


At all Libraries, 


FLORA ADAIR. By Miss Donztan. 2 vols. 


post 8vo. 


NO MAN’S FRIEND. By F. W. Rosmsoy, 


Author of “ Grandmother’s Money,” &c. 3 vols. 


ARTINGALE CASTLE. By T. A. Troxzope. 


3 vols, 


OLD COURT. By W. Harrison Ainswortu. 
3 vols. 


“Mr. Ainsworth has given us a story of the present day, lively, bustling, and full of incident. 
Although the foundation of the tale of ‘Old Court’ is tragic, and there are melo-dramatic 
situations enough to make a good play, yet the general effect produced is cheerful and amusing. 
The heroine, Lucetta, is a charming creature, as gay as a lark, fond of admiration, and enjoy- 
ing success. Her lovers are dashing and devoted; her father melancholy and interesting, with 
a cruel mystery hanging over him. ‘The villain of the piece is Sin 
P| the progress of the whole narrative is stirring and animated. novel of * Old Court’ 

ly to be more than commonly popular.” —Lxaminer. 


THE ROMANCE of a GARRET; or, the 


Life of a Man of Letters; with his Misfortunes, Failures, ) tia Hopes 
Fears, and Adventures. By SYDNEY WHITING, Author of “ Helionde ; or, 
ws in the Sun,” **The Memoirs of a Stomach,” &c. &c. 2 vols, 
post 8vo. 21s, 


“Mr. Fisher dilates on his myopy moral and physical, but it has not impaired nt clouded his 
perception of moral, social, or even metaphy sical difficulties, and his clear mental vision, and 
astute reflections on men, things, and events, are full of genial wit and 
wisdom.” — Morning Advertiser. 


JOHN THORPE’S MARRIAGE: a Tale of 


Hopshire and the Antilles. Second Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. (Yow ready. 


PERCY’S WIFE. By B. H. Bre. 1 vol. 


Price 9s, 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “CHARLES DICKENS EDITION.” 


OLIVER TWIST. With 8 Illustrations, 3s. 


on & HALL’S STANDARD EDITIONS. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


GRIFFITH GAUNT. By Cuartes Reape. 


Crown 8vo. with 6 Illustrations, 6s." [Now ready. 
CHANDOS. By Ouma. Crown 8vo. with 
Frontispiece, 6s, (/mmediately. 
CECIL CASTLEMAINE. By Ova. 6s. 
Ummediately. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


NEW BOOKS. 


GLOBE ATLAS of EUROPE. Uniform in 


size with Macmillan’s Globe Series, containing 48 Coloured Maps, Plans of 
London and Paris, and a copious Index, strongly bound in half morocco, with 
flexible back, 9s. (Just published. 
“ Volumes so complete and accurate = the ‘Globe Atlas’ can scarce ie best fail to become 
popular handbooks int the study of 


and the -table. 
hind we have even, equally eulteble for the knagenck Mall 


~ A more convenient book, in tte way, for reference and study could not well have been 


THREE ENGLISH STATESMEN: PYM, 


CROMWELL, and PITT. A Course of Lectures on the Political ee 
England. By GoLDWIN Crown Svo. cloth, extra gilt, 6s. 


THE SEVEN WEEKS’ WAR: its Antecedents 


and its Incidents. By H. M. Hozirr, F.C.S., F.G.S., Military Correspondent 

of the “Times” with the Prussian ‘Army during the German Campaign of 

1866. 2 vols. demy 8vo. with numerous Maps and Plans, cloth extra, gilt, 28s. 

“ A highly-educated soldier, an eye-witness of many rs the events he describes, and poneest ng 

unusual opportunities for verifying and correcting firs’ and i by conversa- 

tions with prominent actors in the great drama, the author has succeeded in giving to the 

world @ } which will be read with interest by many civilians, and profit by all military 
men.” —2 noceum. 


“Mr. Hozier added to the rym 7 of military and of 1 which he 
had proved himself to > poset. 8 and skilful pen, and —— faculties of observation 
and description........ All that Met lozier saw of the great events of the war — and he saw @ 


large of them—he describes in clear and vivid language." —Saturday Keview. 
day brilliant example of those military histories which are peculiarly the product of our 


’—London Review. 


“ The merits of the whole book are those of impentiality end correctness, which is no small 
praise for such a work.” —JUustrated London Ni 


THE ANCIEN REGIME, as it existed on 


the Cusine iw the French Revolution. Three Lectures. By CHARLES 
Kines.ey, M.A., Professor of Modern History in the University of Cam- 
bridge. Crown ‘Bvo. cloth, extra gilt, 6s. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


CLARENDON PRESS SERIES. 


NEW VOLUMES. 


A TREATISE on NATURAL PHILO- 


SOPHY. By Sir W. Tomson, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S., Professor of Natural 
Philosophy in the University of Glasgow, and P. G. Tarr, M.A., Professor of 
Natural Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh ; formerly Fellows of St. 
Peter's College, Cambridge. Vol. I. demy 8vo. cloth, 25s. (/mmediately. 
“Our object is twofold: to give a tolerably complete account of what is now known of 
Natural hig my & in language to the non- mathematical reader ; and to furnish, to 
those who have the privilege which high confer, a connec! 
outline of the analytical process by which the greater part et that knowledge has been extended 
into regions as yet unexplored by experiment.” —F'rom the Author's Preface. 


THE ELEMENTS of GREEK ACCENTUA- 


TION (abridged from his larger Work). By H. W. CHANDLER, M.A., 
Waynflete Professor of Philosophy, Oxford. Extra fep, 8vo. cloth, 2s, 6d. 


SOPHOCLES. The C£dipus Rex from the 


Text of W. Dindorf. With English Notes by Wi~u1am Basti Jones, M.A., 
Archdeacon and Prebendary of York. Square 1émo. cloth, 1s, 6d, 


PASSAGES for TRANSLATION into 


LATIN. For the Use of Passmen and others. Selected by J. Y. SARGENT, 
M.A., Tutor, and formerly Fellow of Magdalen College. Extra Ls 8vo. 
price ‘28. 6d. (Next week. 


FRENCH CLASSICS. Vol. I. containing 


Corneille’s Cinna, and Moliére’s Femmes Savantes. Edited, with Intro- 
ductions and Notes, by G. Masson, B.A., Univ. Gallic., one of the Assistant 
Masters in Harrow School. Extra fep. 8y0, 2s. 6d, (Next week, 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


DESCRIPTIVE ASTRONOMY. By Grorcr 


F. Geen, F.R.A.S,, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. cloth, 
price 21s, 


SPECIMENS of EARLY ENGLISH: a 


Series of Extracts from ee — A.D, 1250—a.p. 1400. With Gram 
matical Introduction, Notes, and - By R. Mornis, Esq., Editor of 
** The Story of Genesis and Exodus,” Extra fcp. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


SPENSER’S FAERY QUEENE. Book I. 


Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and @ by G. W. Krrcuin, M.A. 
hep. Sve. 6a, lossary, by 


OXFORD: PRINTED AT THE CLARENDON PRESS, AND PUBLISHED BY 
MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, PUBLISHERS TO THE UNIVERSITY. 
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Printed by GEORGE ANDREW SPOTT:‘SWOODE, at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Published by DAVID JONES, 
at the Office, No. 96 Southampto) 1 Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.-—Saturday, 
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[August 10, 1867, 


THE NEW MAGAZINE. 


On Thursday, August 15, price 6d.; by post, 8 Stamps, No. I. of 


THE BROADWAY. 


LONDON AND 


NEW YORK. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS OF No. I. : 
. BRAKESPEARE;; or, the Fortunes of a Free Lance. By the Author of “ Guy 
Livingstone,” With a full-page Illustration by J. A. Pasquier, 
Chapter 1.—Twenty Years Back. 
 2.—Matched, not Mated. 
” 3.—The Working of the Rescript. 
4 —The Breeding of the Bastard. 
5.—An Hagarene. 
. CHARMIAN. By Ropert Bucwanan. 
DRAMATIC CRITICS CRITICISED. By 
- A WONDERFUL CRAB. By Ervest Giiser. With 8 Illustrations. 
.» WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT AND AMERICAN POETRY. By W. CLark 
RUSSELL. 
FLO'S FATE. By Ciewent Scorr. 


7 


Illustration by R. C. Hulme. 
. FALLING IN LOVE. By the Author of the “Gentle Life.” 
. IN THE SEASON. By Epmunp YaTes. With a full-page Illustration, 
. ENGLISH STABILITIES. By the Rev. C. W. Denison. 


- SECOND THOUGHTS. By F. C. Burnanp. 
Preface or Introduction, 
Post Preface. 
Chapters 1 and 2. 


2, AMARANTH. By SAVILE CLARKE. 


@ 


No, 11., ready September 30, will contain Contributions from : 


THE AUTHOR OF “GUY 
LIVINGSTONE.” 

The Rev. J. M. BELLEW. 

The Rev. C. W. DENISON. 

F. C. BURNAND. 

SAMUEL LOVER. 


ARTHUR SKETCHLEY. 
W. 8. GILBERT. 

Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL, 

“ NICHOLAS” of “ FUN,” 
W. W. FENN. 

J. ASHBY STERRY. 


ne 


The following Authors have promised also to contribute to 
THE BROADWAY: 


CHARLES KNIGHT. 
M. LAING MEASON. 
THOMAS MILLER. 
JOHN OXENFORD, 


ARTHUR W. A. BECKETT. 
THOMAS ARCHER. 
Rk. M. BALLANTYNE. 
J. T. BURGESS. 
H. J. BYRON. Dr. PEARD. 
The Rev. JOHN EDMUND Professor PEPPER. 

W. J. PROWSE. 
STIRLING COYNE. W. B. RANDS. 
SIDNEY DARYL. T. W. ROBERTSON. 
AMELIA B. EDWARDS. W. H. RUSSELL, LL.D. 
Dr. FENNELL. GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 
PERCY FITZGERALD. HESBA STRETTON. 
ANDREW HALLIDAY, W. B. TEGETMEIER. 
TOM HOOD. W. MOY ‘THOMAS. 


- HOLLAND HOUSE. By the Rev. J.C. M. Bettew. With a full-page | 
may read it, There is a Broadway in London, half-way up Ludgate Hill. 


| 


THE BROADWAY is our Title, and our Scheme is as broad as our 


Name. 


In this era of International Congresses and International Colleges, of 
International Coinage and International Cookery, and, best of all, of Inter- 
national Exhibitions, fruitful in honourable rivalry, in friendly competition, 
in peace and good fellowship, we do but bow to the spirit of the age and 
follow in the track which the wisest and best 6f our Teachers have marked 
out in establishing that which, to a certain extent, may be considered an 
International Magazine. 


It has been made a matter of reproach against “ Quarles’ Emblems,” that 
they were so very subtle as to be incomprehensible to the majority of students, 
Such an accusation cannot be levelled against our symbolism. All who run 


There is a Broadway in New York, running through the entire island of 
Manhattan. Britannia, as everybody knows, resides at the Bank of 
England, where she is perpetually having her portrait engraved on ten- 
pound notes, Columbia is politically at home in Washington; but in 
literature and commerce she equally patronises Boston and New York. It 
is our earnest desire that Britannia should shake hands with Columbia 
intellectually, and that both should shake hands with us financially, It is 
our heartfelt wish that the Dove of peace should put the Lion and the Eagle 
on the very best terms with one another, and that all the three, stretching the 
Atlantic cable as a tight-rope, should begin to dance a grand international 
“break down,” and never leave off. We do not mean to break down, if 
the British and American public will only lend us “ their kind hearts and 
hands.” 


The First Number of THE BROADWAY, price Sixpence, will be pub- 
lished on August 15, 1867. The Magazine will consist of Eighty pages, 
illustrated by our best Artists and our foremost Engravers. The tone of our 
periodical will be decidedly entertaining, recreative, and light: that is to 
say, we shall endeavour to be sociable without being frivolous ; and if we 
occasionally aim at being instructive, we shall most scrupulously avoid 
being indigestible. Politics we shall eschew: politics being dull things, 
which few understand, and fewer still are any better for understanding. 

The composition of our Literary Staff will be eminently International: a 
graceful blending of right English oak and ash with the tough but pliant 
hickory, the graceful bird’s-eye maple, and the fascinating butternut. We 
desire that the English green lane should lead to the wide Western prairie, 
and that our little English brooks which, tiny as they are, “run on for 
ever,” should empty themselves into the giant lakes of the American 
continent. To abandon metaphor, we have made, and are making, arrange- 
ments with the best Authors and Authoresses of the United States for the 
supply of original MSS., exclusively to be published by us. Some of our 
British contributors also may from time to time touch on American subjects: 
the “ international ” character of our Magazine will thus be sedulously kept 
in view, to the drawing closer together, we trust, of the bonds of union 
between the two countries. 


We have thus sketched out, as comprehensively as we are enabled to do, 
the plan gf an undertaking which, energetically conducted, cannot fail, we 
hope, to achieve a legitimate success. The ultimate verdict rests, of course, 
with the public ; but our Way is very Broad indeed. The world may enter 
in numbers as fast as ever they please without fear of being jostled ot 
crushed. There will be plenty to see on both sides of the way ; and there 
shall be nothing narrow in our proceedings save our price, which may be 
emphatically said to be “as thin as a sixpence.” 


LONDON: THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 


NEW YORK: 416 BROOME STREET. 


August 10, 1867. 
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